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Dedication 

I have lived this story and have labored over it for a long 
time before actually writing it. I did not gather the material 
for it singlehanded; countless prison companions helped me 
with my task. They were the men I knew during my fifty-six 
months of captivity at seven different camps for prisoners of 
war. They helped me by their personal testimony and by their 
vigilance in protecting my notes from the German inquisition. 
These pages that bear my name alone really represent the col- 
lective effort of a group of men. 

For five long years men who lived in misery grew attached to 
this work and gave the best of themselves to the task. The mere 
thought of this book lent a certain meaning to their tribula- 
tions, made them feel that they were not suffering in vain, since 
a day would come when one of their comrades would publish 
the naked truth. I can truthfully say that The Long Holiday, 
when it was merely in preparation, served to dress many wounds 
and sustain many a faltering courage. I say it with great pride 
but also with apprehension, for the hour has come to keep the 
promise that inspired such cooperation. Will I be found deserv- 
ing, and how will my former companions react to these images 
and reflections for which they furnished the substance? If I 
have deceived their hopes, may they blame only the inadequacy 
of the craftsman, not his faith. 

Precious as their help was to me, I aspired to do more than 
serve as their spokesman. I also wanted to be their portraitist; 
I relied only upon my own judgment in determining the distri- 
bution of light and shadow. Perhaps honesty is not the lowest 
form of loyalty. 
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Upon the threshold of this work, in which I have related our 
long adventure, it is toward you, comrades, that I turri: toward 
those I knew or might have known; toward those who en- 
couraged me in my task and my vocation; toward you, in par- 
ticular, my brothers of the Rawaruska and Kobjercyn penal 
camps. 

This book, for whatever value it may possess, is as much 
yours as mine. 

That is why I dedicate it to you, in memory of our suffering, 
our gaiety and our hopes. 

Francis Ambriere 
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To My American Readers 

I am very gratified to see this book, written in memory of 
my former prison companions, appear in the United States. 
the Long Holiday describes one of the most obscure and cer- 
tainly one of the most humble aspects of war: captivity. 

Indeed, it is only right that the public's interest and good- 
will should have been monopolized by those who, more fortu- 
nate than we, the conquered soldiers of May and June 1940, 
won the war. However, we were not indifferent, behind our 
barbed wire, to the universal drama. We played our sad and 
difficult part in it. Poles, Frenchmen, Belgians, English, then 
Yugoslavs, Russians, Italian anti-fascists and finally Ameri- 
cans — little by little all these captive soldiers of free peoples 
met in Nazi prison camps. In the end they constituted an ex- 
traordinary mixture of nationalities and races. Together we 
learned to understand Germany better and, what is more im- 
portant, to understand each other better. And so our long or- 
deal was of some real value. Something of it will live on in 
the memories and hearts of those who experienced it. I firmly 
believe that these common memories will, ultimately, help to 
engender better understanding among peoples and the estab- 
lishment of international relations based on greater justice and 
mutual comprehension. 

This belief bolsters hope for the future of the world; yet I 
know how very fragile it is. The dispersion of former prisoners 
to their respective countries, the joy of homecoming, then the 
difficulties of daily life and the wear and tear of time — all this 
will tend to erase in every man's soul the misery, the emotions 
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we shared. And yet this treasure of common experience must 
not be lost. Each one of us feels this more or less consciously. 
The success achieved by this book from the day it first appeared 
in France proves that this is so. In less than a year more than 
two hundred thousand copies were sold ; more than two million 
men and women read it and found in it an echo of their own 
feelings. No matter how vain an author might be (and I am 
probably as vulnerable as any) , it is impossible to attribute such 
success to an interest in the deeds of one man alone. It must be 
that those who did me the honor of liking and appreciating 
The Long Holiday saw in it a record that surpassed my humble 
self and gave expression to a kind of general yearning. 

That is why I feel that the publication of this book in the 
United States is so important. We, as Frenchmen, have a need 
to know what your country thinks of our ordeal and whether it 
shares our aspirations for the future. America is so vast, so 
heavily populated and endowed with such powerful means — it 
will play such a great role in the new order which, amid uni- 
versal stress and suffering, is bound to come — that it really no 
longer has the right to be indifferent about anything that hap- 
pens anywhere on this earth. The odyssey of some ten million 
men, prisoners for five long years, is an episode of the recent 
past which I hope will be of interest to Americans. And this 
hope I express far less as a writer than as a citizen of the world. 

And so it is with confidence that I offer this book to you, just 
as it is, with its imperfections and peculiarities, its exclusive 
concern with those European events of which I was a personal 
witness and of which I have attempted to become the historian. 
May you find in it, at least, the friendship and gratitude of a 
Frenchman who will always remember that after such pro- 
longed slavery, it was thanks to the uniform of the American 
G.I.'s that one beautiful day, in April, 1945, the symbol of 
liberty appeared. 
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CHAPTER I 



The War of the Eunuchs 

X. MUST CONFESS THAT I WENT TO WAR WILLINGLY. I AM NOT 

ashamed to admit it. So did the many others stationed with me 
in the beautiful suburbs of Messine, our staging area. It was the 
second time in eleven months that we had been called up. Mo- 
bilized on September 24, 1938 and again on August 24, 1939, 
we were beginning to feel that the army was inconveniencing 
us a little too often. Would this be another useless precaution? 
To us, at least, it seemed so clear that Europe could not avoid 
another holocaust, that we were in a hurry to be done with it. 
We wanted things settled once and for all. We were in our 
barracks at Moulins-les-Metz when we heard the radio an- 
nounce that war had been declared. We accepted the news 
calmly, as one accepts the inevitable. The morale of our group 
was high, and I felt quite lucky to be part of it. There was no 
commotion, no flag-waving. Every man went to war quietly and 
without fanfare. 

It was probably harder on those who were at home on Sep- 
tember 3 when the news took them unaware. We were fortu- 
nate in being spared women's tears and mass hysteria. Con- 
vinced that we were only leaving home for a few days — that 
this would be another Munich — we had been saved the anguish 
of last farewells. War was declared during the summer, and 
we were already on vacation, ready to embark, without regret, 
on a new life. 
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I have never known more beautiful days than those that pre- 
ceded the beginning of the war. The rich Lorraine countryside, 
which we roamed at leisure, was fragrant and lovely. The 
plums were beginning to ripen, the young girls were sweet, and 
the meals at Madame Reichenbach's Grande Taverne were 
simple, tasty, and substantial. Everything bespoke an even bal- 
ance, a happy marriage of mind and matter. Now all this was 
threatened, and we thought it worth fighting for. Even today, I 
am not ashamed to say that I didn't go to war for culture and 
civilization, or even to protect my home, which seemed, at the 
time, far enough away to be safe. I fought for little everyday 
things: the smiles of the young girls, the perfect smoothness of 
the raspberry brandy, the way Madame Reichenbach prepared 
creamed veal chops and roast goose. 

This is not an attempt to depict the reactions of an entire 
nation. I am merely expressing what some of us felt. I can only 
testify for a handful of men, widely divergent in origin and 
training, but eminently compatible, satisfied to risk life and 
death together. 

As to the outcome of hostilities, not one of us attempted to 
prophesy victory. Our group was made up of a few engineers, 
several small businessmen, three or four artisans, two me- 
chanics, and one lawyer whom public life had not, as yet, 
tempted. We were the kind of Frenchmen who were too pre- 
occupied with our own affairs to care about party politics, who 
found a career, love, and perhaps some private hobby, sufficient 
to keep us busy and contented. 

When confronted with this larger problem we were already 
adjusted to our new life, and so we reacted as one, like normal 
members of the same human family. We gave our undivided 
loyalty, which was wholesome, if perhaps somewhat naive. We 
felt sure that we would be well equipped and that our leaders 
had done all that they could. We accepted the war without en- 
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thusiasm, but unreservedly, and prepared for it with a curiosity 
that was not devoid of hope. Life's normal routine could never 
offer the opportunities for self-discovery that combat affords. 
We hoped, through participation in battle, to come upon cer- 
tain eternal values. 

Peace requires men who are lucid, disciplined, who spend, 
with great care, in small amounts, all that war lavishly wastes 
in a moment. Consequently, those who guard the peace will al- 
ways be superior to the men who wage wars. But do we have 
such leaders? What we were turning our backs on was not 
peace but a shameful, sly, abominable state of war. We counted 
on the coming conflict for some chance of honesty, for a return 
to the clarity and freshness that are as indispensable as bread. 

In the beginning war measured up to our expectations. I re- 
member some glorious moments with the Fourth Army during 
the campaign in the Saar. The woods where I was stationed 
were magnificent and peaceful under the sunny autumn sky. 
The shells overhead played a hoarse music which shook the 
leaves, then barely turning yellow. Machine gun bullets mowed 
the grass on all sides. The very novelty of all this disguised its 
horror. The luminous and delicately tinted landscape contrasted 
strangely with the desolation of the dead villages we had 
passed. Physical exhilaration, the sweet taste of dangers over- 
come, and the crudeness of a life unrelieved by the softening 
influence of women — all these contributed to our exalted state 
of mind. I really believed at that moment that war was what I 
had imagined it to be. After six years of hardship I can still say 
that not everything was disillusionment. 

War suffered dishonor only when men discovered machines 
that kill from a safe distance and without personal risk. As 
long as it remained within the bounds of man's strength and 
courage, it doubtless possessed a certain virile and tonic quality. 
This, which endeared it to our ancestors, blinded us in the be- 
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ginning. But our ancestors would repudiate, just as we did, the 
stupid, cowardly abomination it has become. 

Something else nourished our illusions. Troops judge a mili- 
tary action by its immediate achievements. We were stationed 
on German territory and naively considered ourselves con- 
querors. "This time we'll fight them on their own soil," my 
brigadier, a man from Hazebroucq who remembered 1914, used 
to say. We thought of ourselves as part of a larger scheme, 
cleverly conceived. We were the ones who were going to defeat 
Hitler, and that was enough to keep our enthusiasm at a high 
pitch. 

Of course there were some things that were hard to under- 
stand from the very outset. Every day I would telephone, be- 
seeching our artillery to destroy the observatory at Saarbriick. 
It was high enough to spot our positions. But nothing hap- 
pened, and I was coolly requested to desist. The first real blow 
to my pride came when an officer who was visiting our post 
ordered me to prepare for an eventual retreat. Retreat? We 
wanted only one thing: to penetrate further into the heart of 
Germany. We could have understood a temporary maneuver 
under pressure of enemy fire. It would not have shaken our con- 
fidence. But to retreat out of caution, unnecessarily, was the 
reflex of a frightened property owner. Something sacred to us 
was defiled. We realized that we had been deceived. Of what 
avail the whole campaign and the thousands of dead (to say 
nothing of the men who were horribly mutilated by mines) if 
in the end no purpose was served? 

We had thought we were fighting a war and had thrown 
ourselves into the fray with the enthusiasm of conquerors. We 
finally came to realize that we were merely putting on a show 
for the sake of public opinion. In our disillusionment, we felt 
alone with our dead, our fatigue, and our sense of humiliation. 

Our battery was installed on French territory, behind Bliess, 
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where we could view the terrain that was captured and then 
returned. Resentfully, we watched German troops reoccupy it 
unopposed, their guns over their shoulders. 

Little by little, during the long winter and the interminable 
first weeks of spring, our hopes fell away. Thank heaven for 
the life that six of us led in a trench, far from even a deserted 
village! It was the one place where we could maintain our faith 
intact. From this outpost we could survey an immense stretch 
of fields, forests, and hills. Our ridiculous task was to patrol 
this uninhabited terrain which the enemy had already sur- 
rounded. 

It was ridiculous because so little happened. Nevertheless, 
not once in the entire forty weeks did we fail to obey orders. 
We watched over the quiet countryside, over fields where the 
smallest object might be significant. We fixed our eyes on the 
crossroads which an enemy convoy might traverse at any mo- 
ment. We formed three teams, taking turns every six hours. Six 
hours for observation; twelve for reading, sleeping, and keep- 
ing our post in order — that was the rhythm of our existence. 
We had no fire during the long, hard winter lest we reveal our 
position. We fought off the cold by pacing back and forth, re- 
maining ever on the alert. Neither the autumn rains nor the 
snow discouraged us. 

Occasionally, as if to reward our efforts, something moved. 
Sometimes it was a German soldier who would leave his shelter 
to urinate or stretch his legs — sometimes a detail of men cross- 
ing a glade in the woods or a supply truck which had taken the 
wrong road and, recognizing the error, would disappear behind 
a curtain of trees. We relayed all this information as we had 
been ordered to do, knowing it would serve no purpose for no 
one ever made the slightest use of our reports. Our only useful 
work was to watch for enemy smoke during artillery duels. At 
such times our post came to life. We could hear some of our 
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comrades talking over the telephone, and we were happy and 
relieved. A series of invisible companies, separate yet cohesive 
and fraternal, were stretched along a front of from twenty to 
thirty kilometers. They worked hard, with calm, dispatch, and 
precision. The voice of the Central officer announcing gleefully 
that the enemy had been discovered, was music to our ears. For 
a short while, when we were all pooling our efforts, war once 
again became an intelligent, though terrible, game. 

Moments such as these were rare. For the most part our days 
were monotonous, our tasks thankless. Little by little, stories of 
France at war began to reach us. They were not pleasant. They 
filled us with bitterness. 

The newspapers carried articles that were viler than any I 
remember reading in peacetime. Later, in captivity, we read the 
sheets that Hitler published in occupied France. They disgusted 
us less because we knew, at least, who financed them. But our 
own journalists, reputedly reliable and distinguished writers, 
signed their names to revolting stupidities. I remember one 
statement that was particularly hard to swallow. Late in Oc- 
tober, a well-known reporter assured his readers that until now 
our campaign had been merely "a rather damp camping trip." 
We recalled the weeks of torrential rain, when we would go to 
bed drenched and get up with the dampness still clinging to us. 
The mud used to seep into our shelter in such quantities that 
we had to scoop it out three or four times a day. The thousands 
of soldiers who read that article were incensed. Another promi- 
nent journalist merely made us laugh when he wrote, in Paris- 
Soir, that the evacuated cities of Alsace and Lorraine had not 
been pillaged. He even added that the Germans slept in barns 
to demonstrate their respect for the property of refugees. We 
had seen the houses sacked, the furniture torn to shreds, the 
sheets soiled, and the cellars emptied. We joked about it but, in 
reality, we were thoroughly disgusted. There was hardly a 
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newspaper writer who refrained from printing such lies. Did 
they think it good propaganda? Actually, all it accomplished 
was to demoralize the soldiers. 

Then there were furloughs, visits to Paris, conversations that 
revealed indifference and selfishness — the familiar antagonisms 
between front-line soldiers and those in the rear. Above all 
there was the torment of knowing that the civilians were not 
always in the wrong. 

When it was my turn to go to Paris, I became aware of a cer- 
tain moral disintegration among the troops that were stationed 
along the way. This impression increased as one approached 
the capital. Disorder, incompetence, and carelessness were en- 
countered everywhere. We expected nothing of the civilians 
save their good will, for as yet we had accomplished nothing. 
But the soldiers behind the lines were aggressive and intem- 
perate, and the criticism they aroused reflected on the entire 
army. Paris thought of them as expensive and useless super- 
numeraries. 

I remember an incident during my second furlough in March, 
1940. 1 happened to meet the head of a large business, a well- 
known figure who was on intimate terms with ministers of 
state. He had the reputation of being something of a prophet. 
He declared with the voice of authority: "You may be sure that 
this war will be a long and costly one. What you are doing now 
is just putting on a good show." My dignity as a soldier was 
wounded, and I walked away without replying. I did not care 
to point out that if the Allies planned to starve Germany, Hit- 
ler would not take it lying down. He would attack first. But I 
felt that I would have placed myself in a false position had 
I presumed to contradict so authoritative an informant. 

This man, at least, had business connections with England 
and was an avowed enemy of Germany. Others did not bother 
to hide their admiration for the Nazi regime and its leader. 
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The night before I was to return to the front I dined with sev- 
eral acquaintances. They were all sons and nephews of big in- 
dustrialists and politicians. One of them, as early as Munich, 
had astonished me by saying: "My dear friend, you claim that 
you are for peace with honor, knowing that that might mean 
war. Well, I am for a shameful peace." In the course of the 
dinner, one of my hosts explained that the war was a mistake, 
that we had every reason to cooperate with the Nazis and that 
he was hoping for a compromise peace before the end of 1940. 
I was faced with the choice of remaining silent or thrashing the 
scoundrels. I kept quiet, out of timidity or good manners. But 
I was wrong. Many is the time I regretted it later, behind 
barbed wire. I should have taken my revenge in advance, on at 
least a few of those who were responsible for our defeat. 

I told myself that Paris was not France and that the Paris I 
knew was not all of Paris. My work, with its discipline, its 
monotony and enforced isolation served as a welcome escape 
from the growing discord I sensed. Unfortunately it no longer 
brought me the consolation and peace that I had experienced 
earlier. A very harsh winter, lack of sufficient sleep, stories 
brought back from furloughs, and the unedifying spectacle pre- 
sented by our civilians — all this served to disorganize our small 
group. Of my five friends, there was only one that I now 
trusted completely. Three others had grown completely dis- 
couraged. The fourth became so bitter and unsociable that I 
had to send him to the rear. He used to say that at last he had 
"caught on," an expression that never failed to signify that a 
man did not understand at all and had yet to learn the rudi- 
ments of discipline. Physical exhaustion, endured with ill-will, 
filled him with an insane craving for the illusory delights he 
imagined the troops in the rear were enjoying. We had been at 
our post since September. Normally, it is true, we should have 
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been relieved, particularly since there were many units that had 
never taken their turn. The pretext we were given was an ad- 
ministrative one, but from a military point of view, it made no 
sense. We were tired and depressed. 

Personally, I preferred to stay where I was during the summer, 
when the weather was pleasant. I did not care for the quiet 
quarters behind the lines where drinking and cards were the 
only diversion. 

The newspapers played up this aspect of the soldier's life. 
They advertised playing cards, handballs, riding boots, and ping- 
pong nets and urged the public to buy them for "our heroes." 
They made us feel like beggars seeking alms. They helped to 
create a false impression of the existence we led, picturing it as 
one long outdoor vacation. They portrayed us as picnickers, 
bent on having a fine time at the expense of others. What we 
had called the "phony" war was turning into a real farce. 

Meanwhile, each day, a few good men uselessly lost their 
lives in hand-to-hand skirmishes above Bliess. I was stationed 
five kilometers away and frequently witnessed the fighting. I 
would feel more comforted than bereaved at the sight of the 
trucks, emerging from a hidden road directly behind me, loaded 
down with cadavers. My country could live, thanks to these dead. 
They were a salutary example to me in the midst of the comedy. 

The German attack on May 10 struck the dormant French 
army like lightning. It awoke everyone. If there was one idiot 
that day, it was I. My first thought was that we would be saved 
from ourselves. I felt certain that the bad habits acquired in 
idleness would vanish with the coming of danger, and that we 
would become soldiers once again. I was not altogether wrong. 
In the north, at the Somme, at the Loire, we learned much later 
how great was the courage displayed. The troops in the east 
fought valiantly, too. But how could unprepared and ill- 
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equipped regiments hold their own against the strongest army 
in the world ? How could so much degradation disappear over- 
night? 

There were cowards who took to their heels at the first op- 
portunity. I saw them. They fled from machine-gunned roads, 
across fields, discarding guns that had become too cumbersome, 
spreading panic in the villages, and brutally fleecing the peas- 
ants on their way. 

On June 16, twenty-four hours after we had been ordered 
to evacuate our position in the Saar, I was sent to Geromenil 
to store our equipment. I arrived in the village square while the 
women were doing their daily washing. "Don't tell us the war 
is still on?" they queried. "Well, that's not what the soldiers 
who passed through here the day before yesterday said. They 
didn't want to have anything more to do with it." 

I am sure that I overstepped the bounds of my authority and 
my knowledge of the battle when I assured them that nothing 
was lost and the Germans would be pushed back. Two or three 
of my comrades backed me up. Actually, all these women 
needed was our reassurance. They were not afraid. They merely 
wanted to maintain faith in the army which had taken their 
husbands and sons. What worried them was not the prospect 
of defeat, which they could no more envisage than we; they 
just had to find some way to retain respect for their own 
countrymen. 

Alas, we did not hold our positions at Geromenil. The fol- 
lowing day we had to pack our equipment and start a race for 
the Vosges mountains. Each day the distance between us and 
the enemy became shorter, the circle narrower. It was then that 
I experienced my deepest shame. Later, in prison, I met com- 
rades who had been captured in the heat of battle. They, at 
least, had expended their energy and anger in action. Our unit 
fared otherwise. It provided liaison. When we lost contact with 
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the high command and the artillerists to whom we supplied in- 
formation, we were deprived of our function and became use- 
less. Our captain searched the highways for the staff officer who 
had vanished. Lieutenants, separated from their divisions, de- 
vised puerile plans. Most of them were reserve officers, students 
of physics or mathematics, good men and perhaps brave ones, 
but helpless under the circumstances. They would have made 
excellent calculations during a normal operation. They could 
solve difficult geographical problems in the calm of a shelter. 
But now they were uncertain and timid, completely incapable 
of mastering their troops. Only one man showed real qualities 
of leadership. He was Lieutenant Mas. I do not know what 
became of him; but I would like to take this occasion to convey 
my respects and to say that, thanks to him, I met at least one 
Frenchman worthy of commanding men in battle. 

While we were waiting for the orders which we knew would 
never arrive, we did our best to kill time. For two days we were 
stationed at St. Marguerite-des-Fosses. The foot of these moun- 
tains marked the frontiers of 1871, where the fighting was so 
heavy from 1914 to 1918. When I climbed a summit to recon- 
noiter, I discovered the posts and shelters our predecessors had 
constructed. They were made of blocks of stone and enormous 
tree trunks that time had scarcely impaired. The sight of them 
made me feel mortified at the kind of war we were waging. But 
what could I do? My friend Ithurbide, myself, and three others 
requested permission to join the infantry. "Your place is here," 
was the reply. 

We were poorly armed. I had an old revolver, an enormous 
1872 model that did not work. It had six bullets in all. The 
others had only their fists. The battery consisted of about two 
hundred men equipped with three very old machine guns which 
never failed to jamb at the fourth volley. In all seriousness, an 
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official order urged us to shoot down any German airplanes 
flying low over our position. 

Powerless puppets, that's what we were. Our presence fur- 
ther encumbered a road that overflowed with forlorn children, 
anxious mothers, old, spent women in white peasant bonnets. 
Military trucks drove imperiously through the silent and mis- 
erable crowds. In their wake came adolescents and middle-aged 
men on bicycles, heading for Dijon. When they learned, on the 
following day, that the city had fallen to the Nazis, they had 
to turn back. 

News circulated freely, although the radio remained silent. 
Truth and fiction were so interwoven that nobody knew what to 
believe. While we were retreating, we were told that Russia 
and the United States had declared war on Germany. I hastened 
to Bayon, in Lorraine, and saw the news verified by posters on 
the walls of the city hall. We were electrified. But the matter 
was never mentioned again and we realized we had been 
deceived. 

On the 19th of June a rumor circulated among the men of 
our battery: the Germans were very near and our captain, hav- 
ing received no orders, contemplated handing us over to the 
enemy with the proper military formalities. (Actually, more 
than one regiment surrendered, standing at attention, under the 
jeering eyes of a half dozen field-gray soldiers.) The majority 
of the two hundred men in our group were sufficiently down- 
hearted to submit to this disgrace. 

A few of us gathered to decide upon a plan. A lieutenant 
approached and advised us to obey orders. He was a proud man 
and he understood our feelings. He was merely performing his 
duty. We were trying to convince him, when the captain drove 
by. Surprised at our animation, he stopped his car and ques- 
tioned us. The lieutenant explained briefly. The captain red- 
dened and shrugged his shoulders. "Any man who disobeys my 
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orders will be denounced as a deserter and treated as such," he 
said in a loud voice before he drove off. 

"Lieutenant," one of our men called, and the officer walked 
back to our group. "If the captain negotiates with the Germans 
we can regard him as no longer being a free agent. He will 
cease to represent French military authority, and we can then 
refuse to obey him." 

Thanks to this conversation we avoided a dishonorable sur- 
render forty-eight hours later. But before it was all up with us 
we were to endure several humiliations. First, the laughter and 
dancing of a handful of soldiers at Nayementles-Fosses Inn 
when a passer-by prematurely announced that the Armistice 
had been signed. I happened to be standing in front of the inn 
with a friend, whose name I no longer recall. "The dirty dogs!" 
he said sadly. "They have saved their skins; that's why they're 
dancing!" 

In the course of the evening we had another uncomfortable 
experience. We were preparing to retire to the barns where we 
were quartered, when an infantry company arrived. It had just 
come out of combat, and was looking for a place to rest before 
taking up new positions. The enemy was only a few miles 
away. "In that case," said our captain, "we'll give you our bil- 
lets. We would only be in your way." And we had to leave, like 
little tin soldiers that one removes from danger. The infantry- 
men looked on indifferently, too weary or proud to protest our 
desertion. Would it have been so difficult to find arms and let 
us fight with them? I have no wish to sit in judgment or to 
condemn our leader, who could only think of flight. Despite 
my disgust, I obeyed him. 

Our column took to the roads. When we arrived on the out- 
skirts of Saint-Die, civilians and soldiers were fleeing the city. 
The Germans were entering from the other side. We had to 
turn back in the midst of a terrible confusion of horses, vehi- 
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cles, and men. We finally ended up at Etival, which we had 
left the night before. 

At dawn the captain led us to the woods, called a halt, and 
distributed our rations. "My friends," he said, "good luck to 
you, and every man for himself." The battery broke and scat- 
tered toward the tall pine trees. Our equipment was left intact 
on the edge of the road. The Germans had only to gather it up. 
The booty included forty good trucks, three brand-new touring 
cars, and a tremendous number of excellent optical instruments. 
Nobody had thought of destroying it. Five or six of us were re- 
morsefully commenting on this when the end came. German 
scouts had advanced to reconnoiter. I had taken a map along 
and hoped to reach Switzerland through the breach at Belfort. 
We had been on our way for only a few hours. The Germans 
were searching the forest methodically. Three small machine 
guns pointing in our direction forced us to surrender. We were 
obliged to raise our arms ignobly and to submit to a brief in- 
spection. Then we rejoined a long column in which we recog- 
nized several comrades from our unit. 

After a ten kilometer march we arrived at Neufmaisons, 
where we were to spend our first night of captivity. That eve- 
ning I made friends with a Parisian, one of several thousand 
men who constituted our group. We talked together for a 
while. Two months later, in a castle on the Rhine where he had 
been sent to work, he committed suicide, using his employer's 
hunting gun. He was a proud and scrupulous man who lacked 
patience and who could not reconcile himself to the part he 
had been made to play in the defeat. I mourned him. I regarded 
his suicide as a kind of desertion. It affected me less than his 
extreme anxiety over the miserable state of weakness to which 
our leaders had reduced us. 

It was he who had exclaimed furiously, "This battle, old 
man, was a battle waged by impotent warriors." 

After six years I can think of no better description. 
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The Period of Stupor 

.HE LAST DAYS OF JUNE, WHEN WE MARCHED INTO GER- 
many, remain as clear in my memory as pebbles at the bottom 
of a brook. I lived them in such a state of absorption that I 
was hardly aware of the sufferings we endured. Neither the 
hunger, thirst, nor fatigue that we fell heir to during our long 
trek, under a scorching sun, touched anything basic in me. I 
realized that this was a unique experience and it engrossed me 
completely. 

We were the remnants of a vanquished army which once had 
been the strongest in the world. We were marching toward 
slavery. I thought of the fall of empires, of the great defeats 
of history which the lazy imagination cloaks in conventional 
colors and which we recall by convenient abstractions. I told 
myself, "This is what history really is— it is this little florid 
man, groaning and suffering; that big bony one stoically hiding 
his pain; it is that obsequious individual, joking with his con- 
querors, offering them cigarettes. It's the man ahead, walking 
in stockinged feet, and the artilleryman who has devised a 
turban from some colofed material snatched in passing; it's 
that prudent soul, dragging a blanket, and this other, indif- 
ferently marching in his underclothes." 

Defeat, then, was this long procession of emaciated men, 
stretched over several kilometers, monotonous in its very di- 
versity. The starkness of all this possessed so much unexpected 
grandeur that I was able to forget my own misery. 
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The season and the landscape, too, lent to the scene a consol- 
ing beauty. Daybreak over the opulent country of Alsace, over 
its ripe harvest, its thickly wooded forests, and its beautiful 
hills reminded us that our misfortunes were transitory. What 
a boon to me were the splendors of the summer! They testified 
to all that exists and endures, and I knew then that one day we 
would reclaim it. 

The battlefields still bore vestiges of the struggle. They gave 
evidence that others, better warriors perhaps, fought to the end 
and fell like soldiers. It was not until we reached the frontiers, 
where the conflict was a week old, that we saw freshly dug 
ditches, marked by clumsy wooden crosses. Some gravedigger 
had piously decorated each one with a helmet, a pipe, or the 
snapshot of a woman. In the beginning of our march the ter- 
rain had not yet been cleared. The dead lay where they had 
fallen. I recall two artillerymen, lying next to their wrecked 
cannon, doubled up, their arms folded over their stomachs. An- 
other corpse had been covered with a sheet whence a clenched 
fist protruded — a last appeal for help, or revenge. A small 
blond, whom a bullet had struck from the back, was still 
smiling. 

The animals suffered their share of the massacre. Our mo- 
torized units had been sent to the north. In the east we had 
only cavalry regiments. Dead horses dotted the woods and the 
fields. Tensed, ready to spring, they were struck down in ac- 
tion. Two days later their stench permeated the countryside. 
This powerful, moldy odor of carrion had preceded us, and it 
remained long after we had passed by, easily triumphing over 
the less penetrating smell of man. 

Thus we streamed, like a river endlessly flowing, between 
fields strewn with cadavers. As we passed through villages, the 
peasants stood in their doorways, serious and silent. Others had 
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preceded us, and the dust that we raised would no sooner sub- 
side than another convoy would follow. We knew that these 
peasants would stand by quietly, watching, however long the 
lines of marching men, as if, by their presence, they wished to 
tender sympathy for our plight. Never had mass suffering been 
so soothed by a people, never had pride been so assuaged as 
ours, all along the road that led us to the heart of the Vosges 
mountains. These grave Alsatian faces all expressed true fra- 
ternal pity, the kind that comforts, that is not an affront. They 
gave proof of the loyalty of compatriots for their defeated war- 
riors. Nor could the harshness of the Germans prevent sur- 
reptitious encouragement behind the backs of the sentinels. 

I will long remember the cafe, on the outskirts of Imling. 
All the windows were closed, and the proprietor was seated on 
a bench with his family. He stared at our column, not a muscle 
of his face moving. That day our guard was particularly surly. 
In all the villages the sentinels had chased away the women 
who came to offer us bread. They had kicked over the pails and 
ladles placed along the road's edge. A young boy had been 
beaten off with a stick when he offered us cookies. As we 
reached the last houses of Imling, the officer in command of 
our group jumped on his bicycle to ride to the head of the line. 
Hardly had he started off when, at a sign from their father, the 
innkeeper's children raced to the house to open the windows. 
Inside were several tables loaded with glasses of coffee, already 
filled. Behind each window a young girl distributed glasses to 
the men who gathered quickly, while the father kept watch. 
The unsuspecting officer pedalled on without a backward glance, 
and the nearest sentinel did not have time to intervene before 
the distribution was completed. 

I did not join the group. But no cordial ever brought me the 
comfort that did this drink which my lips never tasted. Oh, 
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young girls of Imling, you quenched the thirst of many more 
than those who partook of your beverage! Our spirits were re- 
freshed long afterwards at the mere recollection. 

Such incidents were numerous. We were greeted by friendly 
people in almost every village we passed. At Blamont, an old 
lady showered flowers upon us from her balcony, as if we were 
the conquerors. Crossing a bridge we met an humble old man 
who held his hat in trembling hands, his eyes red from weep- 
ing. He kept repeating, in a broken voice: "Good luck, men, 
good luck!" At Fenetrange, we saw a tall, aged Alsatian 
woman on the steps of the church. She was leaning on the arm 
of a young girl, her daughter perhaps. They stood motionless, 
as if they were carved from stone. Neither of them uttered a 
word. But the younger stared vacantly at us, unseeing, her eyes 
filled with despair. The elder woman wept unabashedly. Her 
tears coursed down her wrinkled face and fell heavily on her 
dress and on the stone floor of the church. Even the most frivo- 
lous among us was moved by their terrible, almost fanatic grief. 

I remember, too, a farm at the crest of a hill at Bettborn. As 
we mounted the incline, we could see, through the hedges, the 
bright colors of washing hung out to dry. Suddenly, at a bend 
in the road, we came upon the orchard, a few feet away from 
the farm buildings. A comrade nudged me. "Look, on your 
right," he said. Hanging on the clothesline were a blue blouse, 
a white shirt, and a red quilt, clearly portraying, in an innocent 
but arresting manner, the colors of the French flag. 

Today I am not sure whether this was the purest accident or 
whether the clothes were hung there with rebellious intent. At 
the time, however, there was not a man, save those who had 
succumbed to fatigue, who had the slightest doubt. We were 
living in such a state of exaltation that the most trivial incident 
nourished our fervor. Deliberate or not, this makeshift flag 
floating on the hilltop beneath the gaze of our victors seemed 
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like a symbol of defiance. It reminded us that we were not as 
helpless as we had thought — that the mind can triumph over 
force. Like a man overwhelmed with debts who must make 
money out of everything, the spirit, at a certain level of misery, 
extracts from each little thing meanings that serve to re- 
enforce it. 

The most moving incident of our march into Germany oc- 
curred later. We were approaching the suburbs of Sarre-Union, 
which was almost deserted, for the city had been evacuated 
since May and its inhabitants had not yet returned. A woman 
was sweeping her front porch. She was an ordinary-looking 
woman, red-faced, unkempt, her hair hastily twisted into a 
knot. When she saw our convoy, she stopped sweeping and 
leaned on her broom. No smile of sympathy lit up her un- 
prepossessing face. The intensity of her gaze was almost un- 
bearable. Just then a sentinel raised his stick threateningly over 
a chap who was lagging. Suddenly, she ran down the steps, 
waving her arms frantically. The German was not a complete 
brute, or perhaps he had too many eyes upon him, for he low- 
ered his stick and walked on, with a shrug. But, infuriated by 
the menacing gesture, she ran behind him, protesting vehe- 
mently. We could hardly understand a word of her Alsatian 
dialect, but the expression on her face spoke for itself. Like a 
frenzied mother, she pointed to us, brandishing her clenched 
fist at the German. More and more discomfited, he took long 
strides in an attempt to outdistance her, like the famous al- 
legorical figure of Crime fleeing before Justice. She dogged his 
steps for some distance, this never-to-be-forgotten avenger. She 
was perspiring, her hair was falling over her face; yet her every 
outcry awoke in even the most amorphous among us a long 
quiver of tenderness. She seemed like the embodiment of 
France itself, accompanying us into exile. Although there was 
naught in her voice but solicitude for" us, we felt something of 
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her anger, for since we had been vanquished, she had been 
wronged. After this lapse of six years, I greet you, inspired 
scullion, humble and dread Fury, for you were truly, at that 
moment, in our eyes, the formidable image of our country, 
bleeding and on its knees, but with its pride unbroken. 

Am I right to retell all these memories? Fixed in my mind, 
they are now adorned with a legendary halo. I am afraid that 
to those who have not experienced the debacle, they will seem 
too beautiful to be true. But I have not invented one word. Per- 
haps something of my sincerity will inform these pages. Each 
night, I wrote the events of the day in a notebook. My im- 
pressions of all these people, these last contacts with our coun- 
try before we became slaves in a foreign land, were remem- 
bered and recorded. What a harvest of tenderness we gathered 
on the road that led us to prison! Hungry and thirsty, faltering 
and unwashed, we were borne along on this wave of pity and 
love. 

Other images that I recollect are vaguer, but they are all pic- 
tures of France. The farm woman, leaving her stable, who saw 
us passing and crossed the road to offer us some of her fresh 
milk, with a warm and spontaneous gesture. An old man who 
followed our long line, waiting for a momentary lapse of the 
sentinels' attention to extract a bottle of cognac from his vest 
and quickly divide it among us. The boys and girls on bicycles 
who tossed us bread, fruit, cookies, sometimes a little lard — 
the peasants' dearest treasures. 

From the moment we fell into German hands we lived mis- 
erably. No food the first day. On the second, a handful of 
French biscuits, war booty taken from a storehouse, and a little 
margarine. The third day we received regular rations. But what 
rations ! A few biscuits and a little oleo or grease, with a quart 
of barley water on special occasions — that was our daily fare! 

At Saarbriick we were quartered in barracks for thirty-six 
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hours. A mad fever seized the men when it was announced 
that hot soup would be served. The interpreters added that 
there would be meat in it. Everyone went in search of a re- 
ceptacle in anticipation of this manna from heaven. The clever- 
est found old cans and chipped dishes in the attics and cellars. 
The late-comers worked on odd pieces of tin to shape them into 
bowls. The least squeamish seized urinals from the infirmary, 
slop pails from the mess, and cuspidors from the stairways. All 
these were cleaned with loving care while we waited for this 
fabulous soup. Later on I saw worse. I saw men disputing with 
dogs, less starved than they, the remains of garbage. I will 
never forget one prisoner who threw himself to the ground to 
gather in both hands, dust and all, the remnants of a German's 
platter, emptied near a refuse dump. 

It came at last, the long-awaited soup. Chosen as the leader 
of fifty men, I naively designated two comrades to accompany 
me. We left, each carrying a pail. I returned, after standing in 
line for three hours. Each man saw for himself what the dis- 
tribution consisted of: about five liters of broth in which three 
small lumps of fat floated. The men stared at me with dismay. 
My sadness at the sight of them made me forget my own dis- 
appointment. One man tried to laugh, but his attempt met with 
such unanimous and furious protests that he quickly subsided. 

Nevertheless, we remained hopeful, for the Germans had 
said: "We have not had time to organize the distribution of 
supplies for such a large number. When you get to the prison 
camps you will fare better." All the starving men took refuge 
in this promise. But when we arrived at Saaralbe on July i, 
after nine days of march, the same diet awaited us, and our 
expectations vanished. Fifty pairs of eyes followed my every 
move anxiously, when I distributed the broth at eleven o'clock 
and the bread and grease at six. They trusted me, but they were 
like dogs, seated under their master's table, worried about the 
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size of the mouthful that would be thrown to them. It was then 
that I learned that the hunger that is hardest to bear is not the 
gnawing pain endured when we were on the move, when sus- 
tained physical effort distracted us. It was when we were rest- 
ing and idle that we had time to concentrate on our stomach 
cramps and brood over our misfortune, and at such moments 
our suffering became unbearable. 

The prisoners reacted according to their natures. The bit- 
terest among us spent their time hurling charges at one an- 
other. The weaker men lay on their straw mats, immobilized 
throughout the long day, to conserve their strength. The stub- 
born ones wandered all over the barracks and countryside in 
search of a morsel of food. What unbelievable things they 
found! A few grains of wheat, some clover, a few herbs, and, 
treasure of treasures, a little corn that had been left in an empty 
pigeonhouse. We made a fire surreptitiously and cooked all 
these oddments. It was pretty horrible, but we savored it for a 
long time, nevertheless. 

As long as we were marching we rarely discussed our plight. 
But the long halt at Saaralbe unleashed our imaginations. The 
general opinion was that we would be liberated. The remarks 
of those Germans who could speak a little French encouraged 
us in this opinion. The following incident completely convinced 
us. We were lined up for inspection one day when a German 
officer noticed that one of the prisoners had had all his hair 
shaved off. He looked like a convict. The German violently re- 
proached the culprit and ended up by exclaiming, "Just think 
how you will look next month when you go home!" 

One smart fellow concluded from this remark that peace 
was about to be signed and added that it would probably occur 
on July 14. Comrades on fatigue duty would converse with the 
sentinels as best they could, in view of the language difficulties. 
They would return to the barracks with all kinds of news which 
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spread like wildfire. This flood of rumors contained some ac- 
curate information, but there were always distortions. For in- 
stance, we learned on July 2 that a French government had been 
organized in London, but the name of its leader was given as 
Admiral Darlan. We did not have the faintest notion which 
men composed the government that had signed the armistice 
nor did we know that Petain was its head. We heard his name 
for the first time on July 8. That was when we learned about 
the Mers-el-Kebir affair and we were told that France had de- 
clared war on England. All this, of course, was unofficial. Ger- 
many had not, as yet, organized its propaganda, and the mili- 
tary in command gave us no information whatsoever. 

The truth was, although we did not realize it at the time, 
that the Germans were extremely uncertain about how we were 
to be administered. When they began an attempt to separate 
us into categories, the men started to speculate wildly. 

The prisoners from Alsace and Lorraine were rigorously iso- 
lated first. These men were unpopular with the French, un- 
justly so, I think, although it is true that there were some who 
tried to curry favor with the Germans. The administration of 
the camp was placed in their hands, and some of them un- 
abashedly took full advantage of it. Our men were miserable 
and irritable. Therefore they tended to make hasty and inac- 
curate accusations against this minority, which included only a 
few Germanophiles. 

On the morning of July 4, we were told to line up, and an 
interpreter read the following decree, which emanated from 
Berlin: "All those men from Alsace and Lorraine who are sons 
of natives of these two countries, with the exception of Jews, 
are hereby declared German subjects." 

There was a vague stirring in our ranks, although we had 
been expecting this for a long time. One could sense the sup- 
pressed emotion, despite the immobility of the men. One chap 
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from Strasbourg fainted. I noticed others whose jaws twitched 
nervously. A Protestant professor with whom I had exchanged 
a few remarks the day before kept repeating in a broken voice, 
"Hitler's subject! . . . Hitler's subject! . . ." On the other hand, 
many did not attempt to hide their joy. 

The first mass was held on July 7, in an old garage attached 
to the barracks. An Alsatian priest officiated. Speaking in both 
languages, he had the audacity to use German first, and con- 
cluded by saying, "Let us pray to God that he grant both our 
countries a better future than the past." There was an answer 
to this sermon. The improvised altar had been decorated with 
cornflowers and poppies, picked in a nearby field with the con- 
sent of the guards. I do not know how it was done or who did 
it, but when the priest returned for the vesper service that after- 
noon, a faithful hand had slipped a bouquet of white daisies 
between the blue and red flowers, so that the altar was adorned 
with the French colors. 

We arrived in Saarbruck in the midst of a downpour, after 
nine hours of marching, without any other nourishment save 
the meager rations distributed early that morning. The quarter- 
master simply remarked that night that the weather had been 
too foul to stop for food on the way. His Highness did not care 
to get wet. 

That day was probably the bitterest of all my days in cap- 
tivity. In September I had been stationed, as a victor, on the 
very terrain we had just traversed as vanquished soldiers. Saar- 
bruck, heavy and comfortable looking, a wealthy but vulgar 
city, had not received a single bomb. It was entirely intact. I 
angrily recollected my requests to the artillery command ten 
months earlier, and I repeated to myself the sad words of my 
friend about impotent warriors. 

The following morning we started out by train, fifty men to 
a car. At three o'clock that afternoon we arrived at the huge 
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camp in Petrisburg. Later it was to become the prisoner-of-war 
Camp XII D. It was situated on a height overlooking the very 
old and beautiful city of Trier. At that time it served as an as- 
sembling center for the many long columns of prisoners that 
were swarming into the city on all sides. We were a heteroge- 
neous group made up of Frenchmen, Belgians, Englishmen, An- 
namites, North Africans, and Senegalese. Each group was 
placed in separate quarters and isolated one from the other. 

More than twenty-five thousand men slept as best they could, 
mainly on the floor, when they were lucky enough to find shel- 
ter. Many a convoy had to sleep out in the open, at the large 
square which the prisoners called the Black Hole. The Ger- 
mans, too, invented names. The alley that led to the delousing 
station they baptised Churchill Street and put up a signpost 
where everyone would be sure to notice it. It was at this time 
that their fury against England was at its height. Still drunk with 
their success in France, the Germans would repeat endlessly, 
"Vierzehn Tage, Englund Kaput." (Fourteen days and Eng- 
land is finished.) 

For several days the Germans paid no attention to us, save 
to check our numbers, an enterprise that we had become quite 
accustomed to. At first we were horribly annoyed by this prac- 
tice. After standing several hours in the full heat of the after- 
noon sun, undernourished as we were, our heads would begin 
to buzz and our limbs would grow stiff. Sometimes a comrade 
would succumb to sunstroke. But human beings can adapt 
themselves to most things, and soon it no longer bothered us. 
Considered objectively, the spectacle was rather funny. A 
crimson-faced German would laboriously start to count us, call 
out some rebuke, and invariably forget what number he was at 
and recommence. Then he would begin at the opposite end to 
verify the number and emit a shout of rage because his figures 
did not tally. An officer chancing to pass would intervene, ad- 
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minister a stiff dressing-down to his subordinate, and undertake 
the task himself. In turn, he would become confused and, pur- 
ple with anger and embarrassment, would enlist the help of 
several other soldiers to accomplish this Herculean task. I am 
not exaggerating in the least. This did not happen once, but 
every day. Any prisoner can testify to this congenital incapacity 
of the Germans to solve accurately a simple problem of arith- 
metic. Occasionally, one of these dignified German officers, un- 
able to complete the assignment, in sheer desperation would 
defer the task to the following day; or he would accept the 
figures a Frenchman would give him— figures that were some- 
times accurate, but quite often purely fanciful. 

On the morning of July 16, several hundred of us were as- 
sembled and informed that we were to register and have our 
clothes disinfected. Our spirits flagged. Apparently we were to 
be sent to some permanent place whence there would be no 
escape. But so great is man's need to indulge in wishful think- 
ing that some optimists maintained that this was a good sign, 
a step toward liberation. 

The red tape proved interminable. First we had to file before 
a line of small tables where other prisoners, employed as secre- 
taries, gave us a number and made out a card for each man. We 
were asked to give the names of both our parents, our religion, 
and other miscellaneous information. Then we were photo- 
graphed three at a time, to speed the process. Finally, we were 
fingerprinted. 

While we took showers, our ragged clothes were disinfected. 
We were next ushered into a small room where Germans, 
armed with electric clippers, shaved our heads in three swift 
strokes while a peculiar gnome-like creature spread a malodor- 
ous substance over our lower bellies to remove the pelvic hair. 

To complete the job each man was given a metal plaque 
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with his number on it. Thus our individuality vanished. We felt 
like convicts. I was Prisoner-of-War 8034 of Camp XII C. 

We were herded into another enclosure, near the exit door. 
From this vantage point we deduced that Petrisburg was a 
place where prisoners, once they had been registered and as- 
signed to sleeping quarters, were earmarked for labor service 
in nearby areas. Each evening the list of men who were to de- 
part was posted on the barracks door. 

At dawn those called up were assembled in groups that 
ranged from six to two hundred. After a noisy and grotesquely 
inefficient inspection, a whistle would blow — the signal for de- 
parture. In the first months no one knew what his destination 
would be, whether he would be sent to a factory, to a farm, or 
to a lumber yard. Personal preference, individual aptitudes, 
varying degrees of physical endurance, the right of human 
beings to know their fate — these considerations never occurred 
to the commanders at Trier. We were but stilcke, a term which 
the German army used to designate its own soldiers; literally 
"pieces," interchangeable robots, mechanically dispersed ac- 
cording to chance. 

Humiliated though we were by this treatment, the general 
opinion was that we would be better off than at Petrisburg. The 
camp had all the disadvantages of a huge caravansary where 
nobody knew any one else, a paradise for trouble-makers. 

The only improvement in the matter of meals was their 
regularity. Food was not more abundant. As the first month of 
starvation drew to a close we began to tighten our belts. At 
six in the morning we received a teaspoon of grease or syn- 
thetic honey and a very small ration of bread. At eleven a bowl 
of bean or barley soup, and at five-thirty a little cheese or 
margarine plus a quart of insipid barley water. If a man had 
learned self-control he divided his bread in three portions in- 
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stead of devouring it all at once. His situation thus became 
bearable. Hunger was the only subject of conversation — the 
only thing that interested most of us. 

It was at Trier that I first witnessed the strange mass hysteria 
that all prisoners have known: a half-crazed immersion into 
the memories of wonderful repasts of other days. Little chapels 
were formed where men gathered feverishly for the sole pur- 
pose of discussing food. The peasant would detail his wedding 
menu; the gourmets would elaborate on meals at the better 
Parisian restaurants. Recipes were exchanged among amateurs 
with such a wealth of minutiae that even a chef would have 
been amazed. The more fanatic ones took notes. During the 
first months of captivity hundreds of cook books were written 
in anticipation of our return. 

I knew that France was renowned for its food. But only after 
my experience at Trier did I realize how much poetry was con- 
tained in this art. The mania was a strange one. It was an at- 
tempt to defy something deeper than hunger. This haunting 
preoccupation with good cooking was expressed in tones 
hoarse with tenderness and nostalgia. A finer protest, the revolt 
of reason and of joy in living against man's cruel stupidity, could 
be discerned beneath the exasperation caused by mere physical 
discomfort. 

However, these culinary conversations wreaked havoc. Even 
those who did not participate in them could not help but over- 
hear words that only served to exacerbate their suffering. Later 
I knew worse. I knew a time when the mention of the rarest 
delicacies meant no more to me than some tale from the 
Arabian Nights. That was in February, 1945, at the penal camp 
of Bad-Orb where I served a prison term with fifty other men. 
Good food had become a myth to us. The simple prospect of 
once again having at our disposal the allotted bowl of soup 
and margarine made our mouths water like dogs'. In time the 
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palate loses its sensitivity. Five years of "jockey diet," as the 
prisoners termed it, destroyed our appreciation of savory dishes, 
even as independence and pride can be destroyed. 

The general atmosphere of the camp was not edifying. The 
servility of some, the cupidity of others, added to the misery of 
our existence the deeper anguish of knowing that we were 
being deserted or betrayed by our own comrades. 

For a promised piece of bread, for an added ladle of soup, 
some poor souls became the valets of the Germans. They swept 
out their mess halls, polished their boots, cleaned their bicycles, 
and competed for a chance to render any service that would be 
recompensed by an additional morsel of food. 

Inability to withstand hunger was, at least, their excuse. But 
the exploitation of one prisoner by another was unpardonable. 
This disgraceful business started on a small scale. It increased 
with time and was only occasionally disrupted by the efforts of 
the stronger-minded men. At Petrisburg a few shrewd fellows 
had managed to avoid being shipped off to another place. They 
had been granted permission to work by the day in Trier and 
were assigned to a wholesale vegetable merchant. In the be- 
ginning they sold half-filled musette bags at fifty francs. The 
price reached staggering proportions later. Others traded in 
tobacco for thirty or forty francs a package. Those prisoners 
who had no money would acquire potatoes in exchange for 
precious objects — watches, rings, silver or gold fountain pens. 
Some even used their wedding bands for bargaining purposes. 

Actually, it was prudent to get rid of these objects. At least 
one received something in exchange. For thefts were not rare. 
Many a man went to sleep peacefully only to find on awaken- 
ing that he had been robbed of a humble treasure. 

We were an immense, mobile mass of men, forming small 
groups within the group. Experience taught us to mistrust each 
other. We had, as yet, developed no spirit of fellowship, no 
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sense of solidarity. It was a real bedlam, and the catchword 
was each man for himself. 

Over and above the confusion, German order reigned to the 
accompaniment of brutality and even crime. Each night shots 
rang out. The victims were prisoners attempting to enter a 
barred kitchen or a neighboring potato field. Sometimes the 
bullet was wide of the mark and an innocent sleeper never re- 
awakened. We were all impatient to leave Trier. When it was 
announced that numbers 8009 to 8208, which included me, 
were to depart at eight o'clock the morning of July 22, there 
was not a man in our group who did not breathe a sigh of 
relief. 

There was a small window in the cattle car into which we 
Were herded. Luckily it was directly in front of me, and I could 
contemplate the scenery at my leisure as the freight train slowly 
wended its way. The Moselle country was charming. The hills 
were planted high with vines. Clean little towns on the banks 
of quiet waters bespoke work and peace. After Coblenz the 
train left the Moselle to follow the Rhine. Its sloping shores, 
the famous Lorelei rock, the ruined towns on the edge of the 
stream, presented an anachronistic picture of Germany. 

We were tremendously curious. This was our first contact 
with the German population. We were anxious to know how 
it would react to us. Indications gathered during the long day 
were unequivocal. No hostility on the part of the older people, 
perhaps even a little sympathy. We salvaged our pride by 
laughing when we saw them. But the younger people, for the 
most part, barely disguised their ugly pleasure. They sneered 
and joked. One skinny rascal shook his fist at us. A young girl 
stuck out her tongue. The children, accustomed to gather when 
a troop train appeared, ran alongside the tracks as soon as they 
glimpsed our guards' uniforms. Settled comfortably at the head 
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of the convoy, in passenger cars, the guards moved to the win- 
dows, preening themselves for the crowd. When the prisoners' 
cars rolled into view, the cheers quickly subsided. Once, how- 
ever, a little boy of two or three years held out both han^s, in 
which he held flowers, in a gesture of welcome. Perhaps he 
mistook our uniforms for those of the Todt organization. Per- 
haps he had not yet learned the difference between natidns. In 
any case, his mother brutally squelched the seditious offering. 
May the smiles we showered upon you, little child who had not 
yet learned to hate, console you for the furious slaj> you 
received ! 

There were other reminders of our status as conquered 
soldiers. Our train stopped at Coblenz for one hour. We saw 
three trains arrive at the station, loaded down with war booty. 
There were endless cattle cars, crowded with horses and cows; 
low, open-platform cars which carried touring sedans and trac- 
tors. The Germans had decorated each train with the tricolor 
flag and with greeneries encircled by white bands bearing tri- 
umphal inscriptions, so that every one should know that these 
riches came from France. Cattle, machines, and men — our land 
was being emptied. Many a prisoner bowed his head before this 
crushing evidence of his country's defeat. 

We reached Oberwesel at dusk. The news of our impending 
arrival had quickly spread, and we had to walk between double 
rows of jeering idlers. In this small, medieval town with its 
ancient crenelated walls, we represented tangible proof of Hit- 
ler's victory. We served the Nazi propaganda in spite of our- 
selves. 

It took us two hours to march to our new quarters, a sight 
that was becoming familiar: a few wooden barracks surrounded 
by barbed wire. This was the Beckersbruch labor camp for 
prisoners of war. 

For over a month we had been transferred from one camp to 
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another, cruelly deprived of the little everyday habits that con- 
stitute a man's life, confused and lonely midst this mass of men 
ever on the move. We were so forlorn, so weary of the per- 
petual turbulence of the mob, that our first days at Beckers- 
bruch brought tremendous relief. 

Our group consisted of less than two hundred men, assigned 
to five or six dormitories. At last we could put our affairs in 
order in a relatively permanent setting, among objects that 
would soon become familiar. Once again we could sit down 
at a table (oh forgotten bliss!), and take our places among 
faces that were ever the same. It was pure delight to experience 
this daily contact with men of different temperaments and to 
discover mutual interests, preferences, and habits. Members of 
a small but cohesive group, underprivileged though we were, 
we could at least recreate some semblance of a normal exist- 
ence. 

We slept in rows of twelve, side by side on straw mattresses, 
and accepted the peculiarities of our neighbors good-naturedly. 
Faults are the very essence of man, and we had a need to feel 
like human beings once more. Of course our relationship was 
not always idyllic. When the monotony of months had served 
to transform these small groups, at first so ardently welcomed, 
into worlds from which there was no escape, in which hope- 
lessness reigned, when bitterness and boredom corroded our 
souls, this mellowness wore off and violent and unpleasant 
quarrels broke out. But in the beginning it was a good period, 
when fellow-sufferers learned to bear with one another for the 
sheer consolation of companionship. 

From the day I was taken prisoner until our departure from 
Trier I gradually lost all my war comrades. Some had been 
separated from our contingent when prisoners were divided 
into categories, according to their birthplace. Others had 
dropped out, a few at a time, for trivial but unavoidable rea- 
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sons: a halt to urinate, to lace a shoe, or to close a musette bag. 
When we were assembled in columns five deep, the empty 
space was soon filled without thought for the absentee. Lag- 
gards who caught up with the convoy had to take their place 
at the end of the line. When the Germans at random cut 
through the long chain of men to send one section off to the 
barracks, the thing was done and there was no recourse. How 
many brothers or friends whose daily companionship could have 
eased the long misery of captivity were thus cut off from each 
other! Their efforts to reunite proved of little avail in most 
cases. 

We soon became aware of this danger and were careful to 
do all we could to avoid it. At the mercy of the slightest mis- 
adventure, the safest policy was never to make a move without 
one's companion. Two could possibly get by. But three or four 
created hazardous complications. At Trier I made friends with 
a man to whom I became very attached. We had to exercise 
the most unrelenting vigilance in order to be sent to Beckers- 
bruch together. 

I don't know how the men felt in other places, in the begin- 
ning, but at Beckersbruch the fact of our defeat still rankled. 
The way in which we had been beaten left a bitterness which 
robbed some of us of all buoyancy. We would brood over the 
stupidities and weaknesses which we had witnessed. As luck 
would have it, there were soldiers among us who had belonged 
to units that fought to the end. In simple words, they would 
describe their life during the last weeks of the war. They spoke 
of their perseverance, of their hopes, of the infantry's long 
martyrdom, of the interminable night marches to take up new 
positions at dawn, which in turn had to be abandoned that very 
night. They evoked dead comrades, killed during delaying op- 
erations which lasted for days and days. Some of their officers 
had fallen before their eyes, slain in hand-to-hand fighting. 
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Others had committed suicide rather than surrender. All this 
was recollected with affection, the way men reared in a certain 
tradition express respect for work well done, admiration for 
qualities of independence and courage. The departed ones had 
been unable to accept disgrace. We felt crushed by their ex- 
ample. They were dead and covered with glory. We who had 
survived them wondered if we had been cowards, if the joy 
which sometimes welled up in us in the midst of our grief, 
when we thought of the future that was still to be ours, was 
not the worst kind of betrayal. Finally came the day when we 
understood, by a kind of magnificent communion of the living 
with the dead, that we were absolved for still being alive, that 
we were innocent because arms and leadership had been denied 
us. We would be privileged to execute the will of those who 
were gone, and would manifest towards the Germans, despite 
our hermit-like existence, the same indomitable spirit that the 
dead had displayed in combat. 

If this conflict, which took place in so many consciences, was 
later deliberately shelved, it was because the prisoners were 
soon obliged to protect themselves from something more im- 
minent, a stealthy stultifying stupor. It took but a few weeks 
for us to feel the approach of this peril. 

The labor camp at Beckersbruch had been established to 
facilitate the completion of public works which the war had 
interrupted. There was a quarry at Boppard, on the banks of 
the Rhine, to which some twenty prisoners were transported 
each morning by car. All the others toiled on a new road, cut 
through rocks, that goes up from Oberwesel to Wiebelsheim. 
There were three contractors. The most important one by far 
was Herr Kengelback. He alone employed about two-thirds of 
the prisoners. 

Each morning a hoarse "Aufstehen" would awaken us at 
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five o'clock. We would arise in the thin dancing light of a 
hurricane-lamp, always inadequately filled with ersatz oil, for 
we had no electricity. After a cursory toilet, we would drink a 
barley concoction and eat a small piece of bread. At six, we 
would leave in the fog of a murky dawn, which the August sun 
gradually pierced to illuminate the magnificent countryside. 
Not for long did we have the heart to admire the star of Venus 
which shone over the mountain at the very moment that we 
assembled. Nor could we enjoy the deep forests, intersected by 
straight alleys where hunters' cabins sprang into view, mounted 
on piles so that the wind would not betray any human odor, or 
the russet glades which a roe would often trustingly traverse at 
daybreak. Our fatigue was greater than our awareness of the 
beauty of all this. I can still vividly recall the sluggish depart- 
ures and how the silent lines of prisoners, exhausted by the 
preceding day's activities and still half asleep, would collide 
along the way like drunkards. 

After a fifty-minute march we would arrive at the quarry 
where we spent ten hours at the hardest kind of work. The job 
consisted of splitting the mountain with pickaxes or of filling 
up wagons with earth and stones. An intermission from nine 
to nine-thirty to eat a tiny particle of simulated, cold meat on 
a small slice of bread and another break from twelve to twelve- 
thirty for soup constituted our only rest during the long day. 
At six o'clock in the evening the foreman, whom we had nick- 
named Tom Mix because of his cowboy hat and boots, whis- 
tled at last for work to cease. We would stand in rows while 
the sentinels would count and recount us, uncertain and dis- 
agreeing as usual. When we returned to the camp there was a 
general assembly which took no less than half an hour under 
the most favorable conditions. Then we cleaned up and stood 
in line for supper. By the time we had finished it was nine 
o'clock. We had just one free hour left before lights out when 
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we could converse if we wanted to. After two weeks of this 
regime many of the men were so worn out that they would 
fling themselves onto their straw mattresses as soon as supper 
was over. 

Sunday mornings were spent washing our dormitory and our 
personal clothing, mending the more dilapidated items of ap- 
parel, and preparing for the inspection which usually took 
place in the early part of the afternoon. Towards four o'clock 
we were through. At least that was true until the day when a 
few imprudent chaps started to sing some old refrains from 
home to celebrate this respite, unaware that the camp's com- 
mander was listening. After that the Sunday concert became 
obligatory. 

Our commander was not a bad fellow. He was even ani- 
mated by a certain desire for justice and sought to maintain a 
balance between our employers, our sentries, and us. But kind 
as he was, he was a fool, a music-mad fool. We realized how 
dangerous was the species on the first Sunday of September. On 
that day, immediately after inspection, he whistled for general 
assembly and invited the singers to step forward. He had 
brought his wife, his daughter, and the fiancee of one of the 
sentries along to treat them to an impromptu concert. When it 
was over he offered a bottle of beer to each of the performers. 
The following Sunday there was beer for everyone, the price of 
which, however, was deducted from our wages. The concerts 
lasted a long time, and we were bored to death by this weekly 
custom. The old idiot never dreamt for one minute that stand- 
ing for two hours to hear folk songs could be anything but 
pleasurable, even after a week of back-breaking toil. Once, 
when he surprised a few of us who had fled from Tyrolean 
chants and lullabies and had taken refuge in the dormitory to 
read or play cards, he deprived us of the beer. He admonished 
us in the pained tones a senile grandfather would use to scold 
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children who refused his sweetmeats. How could we be so 
hard-hearted as to decline to take part in this common festivity? 
From then on it was decreed that the musical diversions would 
be obligatory, a compulsion which we looked back upon as ex- 
tremely comical, but which at the time infuriated us. 

We were not too badly off. Our food was the best and the 
most abundant that I ever had in Germany. But we were with- 
out news of our families. Ignorant of what had befallen them, 
we feared the worst. The fate of France was also unknown to 
us. We were reduced to such a mechanical and exhausting ex- 
istence that we gradually fell prey to a kind of stupor. The 
stronger men, of whom I was one (I say this to show that my 
testimony is devoid of personal rancor) , could stand it. But the 
less hardy individuals, and they were numerous, all those who 
were unaccustomed to violent and continuous physical effort, 
were literally losing their very life's blood. 

We were faced, in the work yard, with the problem of equal- 
izing our exertions. Those who were either more robust or 
better fitted for this kind of labor by virtue of their previous 
occupation worked so vigorously that their less fortunate com- 
rades suffered by comparison. Forewarned, most of the men 
were quite willing to refrain from increasing the burden of 
their companions. Others, unfortunately, were selfish and took 
full advantage of their superiority in the hopes of obtaining 
certain privileges from the Germans. This very real and glaring 
problem obtained wherever prisoners toiled in large groups, 
and it was a difficult one to solve. Under Kengelbach, two men 
were assigned to each wagon. All the wagons had to be filled 
at the same speed. The teams that lagged got into all kinds of 
trouble. 

There was a tall Basque in our group who was extraordi- 
narily powerful and adept. He always finished his task before 
the others were halfway through with theirs. He wasn't over- 
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zealous, he just worked at his natural tempo. When his speed 
brought harsh warnings to many of his comrades he tried very 
hard to slow his pace. Then he in turn was unhappy, and, try 
as he might to control his movements, little by little his energy 
would get the better of him and he would resume his normal 
rhythm. "I don't know how to slow down," he would say with 
sincere embarrassment. So, when the foreman's back was turned 
he would throw shovelfuls into his neighbor's wagon in order 
to satisfy both his need to expend himself and his spirit of soli- 
darity. 

The story of the labor camps, particularly of those that 
worked the land or the quarries, or operated metallurgical and 
chemical factories, the worst jails in captivity, is replete with 
trivial incidents which assumed, at the time, extraordinary im- 
portance in our eyes. This is quite understandable for they con- 
stituted our painful, daily existence. The outdoor labor camps 
possessed one great advantage: on lucky days when it rained 
hard, we could enjoy a few hours' respite, the more enjoyable 
for its unexpectedness. But if the rain was intermittent, or if it 
just drizzled, then our good fortune changed to disaster. Work 
was not halted, and we would return in the evening drenched 
to the skin. The dampness would remain with us for a long 
time as the army sheets absorbed and retained the moisture, and 
we had no clothes save those we had on our backs. So when the 
sky grew dark and menacing, how anxiously we would study 
the contour and movement of each cloud! Our daily fate de- 
pended upon it. 

It was mainly during the respites from these diluvian rains, 
that we would discuss — or rather would speculate on — the situ- 
ation in France. At other places prisoners were kept abreast of 
the news by the German authorities. They were told about the 
war and about the "reforms" which were taking place at home 
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under the auspices of the Vichy government. Either this was 
not the general rule or it was negligently observed by the 
propaganda section of Camp XII C, for Beckersbruch remained 
without any information whatsoever for a long time. When, in 
November 1940, comrades from front-line prison camps joined 
us, they were greeted with great curiosity and overwhelmed by 
questions. We looked upon them with awe and respect. They 
had seen France, had breathed its air during the six long 
months that we had been cut off from it. Their arrival and the 
information they brought served to dissipate some rather dan- 
gerous myths and to substitute the less dramatic truth. We had 
to content ourselves with rumors which, in accumulating, had 
formed a picturesque, contradictory, and colorful tale, in keep- 
ing with our state of bewilderment. 

These rumors had reached us with great facility at Beckers- 
bruch because of our privileged situation. Our work yard was 
on the road to Wiebelsheim, eight kilometers away from the 
main prison camp, XII C, so that each day prisoners going back 
and forth yelled the news to each other as they passed. Some- 
times, if their sentries were in a mood to chat with ours, if they 
were out of breath or merely in good humor, they allowed their 
charges to stop and spend a few minutes with us. Thus we 
heard all kinds of strange tales. 

We gathered other kinds of information, less important but 
more reliable, thanks to the proximity of Wiebelsheim. These 
concerned life in the prison and especially its discipline, which 
was supposed to be extremely severe. Later I had occasion to 
experience it. The regime was stupid and confused, but its 
cruelty was exaggerated. However, the prisoners feared it, so 
that a recalcitrant worker had only to be threatened with 
Wiebelsheim to quickly mend his ways. 

One morning, in Kengelbach's work yard, I saw a Belgian 
prisoner climbing the hill, limping. He explained to me that he 
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had hurt his foot at the farm where he worked. He was going 
to Wiebelsheim to have it attended to. 

"Doesn't it hurt to walk on it?" 

"Yes," he said without any show of anger. "But you see 
there's no doctor in the village, no train and no car to drive me. 
I have to go on foot." 

In the afternoon, to my surprise, I saw him retracing his 
steps. He was limping more than ever. 

"What's this, old chap? Did they refuse to take care of 
you?" 

"No. The German doc said it might get worse and recom- 
mended complete immobilization for two weeks." 

"Well, what are you thinking of?" 

"There's no room in the infirmary. I'm being returned to my 
labor camp." 

"The fools! Is it far?" 

"Sixteen kilometers. That makes thirty-two kilometers in one 
day. Fine way of starting my cure." 

The doctor in charge of the prisoner-of-war Camp XII C was 
known for such atrocious jokes. It was he who, in the early part 
of December, sent our comrade, Maisonnave, suffering from 
pneumonia and delirious, across the mountains in an open 
motorcycle when it was eighteen degrees below freezing. Every 
one was not as robust as Maisonnave, who gaily recovered. The 
fat Hitlerian major had more than one death or mutilation on 
his conscience. His reputation soon became so bad that only 
those who had not been forewarned would risk placing them- 
selves under his care. 

Between the harassing work in the quarry and the cloistered 
idleness of Wiebelsheim, the prisoners' only hope lay in even- 
tual liberation. Most of them still believed that it would come. 
The notes that Camp XII C's commander ceaselessly showered 
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upon the labor camps maintained this fever of expectancy. The 
Germans would hardly bother with so many investigations for 
no good reason. On August 25 they were still looking for any 
Corsicans or Bretons that might have been overlooked during 
the first registration. On September 8 they hunted Alsatians 
and Lorrainers. On the 9th, prisoners of Armenian, Caucasian, 
and Persian origin were sought. When we were asked to pre- 
sent our military registration numbers and the numbers of our 
regiments, the cry was almost unanimous: "It's the French ad- 
ministration that's asking for them to verify our identity. Mobi- 
lization is getting under way!" Whispered along the road by 
passers-by, by sentries or by the wind, sudden, wonderful, fan- 
tastic rumors spread, unleashing imaginations, peopling our 
nights. 

One morning, when we had barely awakened, each man 
"learned," by a kind of spontaneous telepathy, that peace was 
to be signed on November n, and that prisoners were to be re- 
leased immediately. Of the many rumors, this was the one that 
prevailed and grew to be a veritable myth at Beckersbruch. 
The Nazionalblatt of October 28, stolen from a civilian by one 
of our men, conferred upon the news a semblance of disturbing 
credibility. A picture on the front page showed Hitler and 
Laval shaking hands. The accompanying article stressed the 
possibility of a Franco-German understanding; the prisoners 
interpreted this to mean liberation. On November 5, a group 
of men who had been sent to Wiebelsheim returned in a 
state of great excitement. A French adjutant whom they had 
met assured them that the news was true. He had heard it an- 
nounced over the radio. Peace was to be signed on November 11. 

It so happened that two days later our commander was called 
to headquarters with an order to furnish a complete list of his 
prisoners. Thereupon even the most pessimistic began to waver. 
The day of the nth arrived, surcharged with a hope that was 
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almost unbearable and an anxiety that no one dared to admit. 
This was on Monday. When we arrived at the quarry, old 
Mertz, the surliest of the German foremen, who had little lik- 
ing for us, said to my neighbor, Orgier, in a faltering French: 

"Well, you, happy today?" 

"Happy? Why?" 

"Peace to be signed at eleven o'clock!" 

Mertz's words spread like wildfire, and we were all terribly 
tempted to believe him. Until noon. 

Do you remember the day, Henri? It was a beautiful, cold, 
sunny day in the russet, gold, and purple forest. We sensed the 
shame of sullying this date by the conclusion of a peace that 
would seal our defeat; but, at the same time, we could not help 
feeling a vague surge of joy which could be read in our eyes 
though we did not express it. 

The afternoon passed without further news. By evening, sud- 
denly sobered from this mass hysteria, those of us who had a 
better grip on ourselves effected a return to reality. The stub- 
born struggle that others waged to remain hopeful in the face 
of disconcerting evidence was terrible to watch. "Wait," they 
said, "just because we have been told nothing, doesn't mean 
that nothing has happened. These things break all at once, at 
the right time." But, like the first cruel lines beneath the 
make-up of a middle-aged woman, one could discern the initial 
symptoms of distress beneath their studied optimism. The mask 
decomposed, fell away in large pieces from their poor, hitherto 
expectant faces, until it revealed such discouraged features that 
we longed for the next illusion that would restore to their fea- 
tures a semblance of firmness and bloom. 

Now, as I look back upon those desolate months, I realize 
full well how weak and credulous were even the most virile 
among us. But adjustment to a national disaster could not be 
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effected overnight, any more than one can quickly accept per- 
sonal misfortune. The prisoners took a long time to recover. 
They were unwilling to reconcile themselves to the simple, 
natural fact, which an objective observer must have grasped 
immediately, that the length of our captivity was entirely de- 
pendent upon the duration of the war. Perhaps the most clear- 
sighted never doubted it, but their opinion ran afoul of the 
mob's blind hope and something deep within them rebelled 
against their own perspicacity and caused them to vacillate. 
Even at this early date, four or five of us assured our comrades 
that Hitler would ultimately lose. But we had to admit that it 
would take at least two years. We did not dare look beyond that 
time. And the prospect of two years of enslavement seemed un- 
bearable. The horror we felt made us vulnerable to the poor 
logic that was dangled before us. False reasoning abounded. 
Our very numbers (the Germans claimed 2,000,000, but ac- 
tually we were about 1,700,000), the special circumstances of 
our defeat, the obliging attitude of the Vichy government, the 
rumors that the sentries, who were acting under orders, at- 
tempted to circulate about our imminent liberation — all this 
got the better of our judgment during moments of discourage- 
ment. 

The first letters that arrived from France after five or six 
months of absolute silence only added to the unhappiness of 
some, to the exaltation of others. An insidious propaganda had 
influenced our families, and the assurances which we received 
of our impending return only further aggravated the general 
fever of hope. Germans or French, Nazis or Vichyites, all those 
who organized this vile blackmail of our private affections and 
our longing for freedom will never pay dearly enough for the 
harm they caused. I saw pathetic, defenceless fellows undergo 
an atrocious moral agony for many long weeks. 
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After four months of forced labor at the Beckersbruch 
camp, we were nothing but a herd, more or less work-weary 
and at the mercy of each and every whim of circumstance. Even 
the consoling conviction of our eventual revenge, which some 
of us kept alive, did not save us from a deep sense of degrada- 
tion. We reacted by attempting to foster respect for the sorrow 
and pride of our demoralized comrades, despite increasing in- 
ertia. The little strength that was left in us was employed to 
fight against the heavy and dismal atmosphere of impotence 
which was gradually pervading the entire camp. 

Nightfall became a cherished haven that we all looked for- 
ward to. The moment when lights were extinguished marked 
our entry into the only world that remained friendly to us. 
Apart from hopes of freedom, oblivion was the dearest thing 
we possessed. 

Sometimes, exhausted, my whole body aching, my fingers 
stiff and painful, excessive fatigue prevented me from dozing 
off. I would then witness the strange nocturnal animation of 
the sleeping dormitory. 

In the beginning our nights were real torture. I must detail 
things that might seem trivial but which comprised a large and 
basic part of our existence. After five weeks of almost complete 
starvation, we threw ourselves upon the food like dogs when 
we arrived at Beckersbruch. The plates of soup and potatoes 
which we hastily consumed caused abdominal swelling in some 
men and a real kidney upset in every one of us. We would have 
to get up every night two or three, sometimes four times. The 
tinkling sounds against the metallic side of the urinal, the con- 
stant comings and goings on the creaking boards, the careful 
acrobatics which we were obliged to perform in stepping over 
closely aligned mattresses without hurting the occupants, the 
indistinct grumbles or the furious complaints of a sleeper acci- 
dentally disturbed and who in turn disturbed others — all this 
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made for inadequate repose, for broken sleep amid noises that 
never ceased from midnight to dawn. 

It sometimes happened that a man would get confused in the 
dark. Those who kept their heads would try to find their way 
alone. One could follow their intelligent efforts in the dark, in- 
vestigating hands that fumbled along the wall or at the edge of 
a table encountered in passing. This groping, evidenced by per- 
sistent, obstinate, and discreet little knocks, was as touching as 
the multiple taps of a blind man's cane on paved sidewalks. 
Others, on the contrary, became impatient. Making wild, haz- 
ardous gestures, they knocked over benches, fell against stoves, 
swept away bottles and platters suspended from the walls. The 
entire dormitory would then be torn from its peaceful slumber 
and a string of curses would arise which permitted the lost man 
to find his place by the sound of familiar voices. 

One night, instead of the usual grotesque scene, events took 
a tragic turn. A huge and taciturn peasant, with very pale blue 
eyes in a freckled face, became so bewildered in the dark that 
he began to have hallucinations. For a long time I will remem- 
ber the way he screamed and moaned laments, that were really 
attempts to outwit his private ghosts, while a concert of insults 
and jests arose on all sides. His voice came from far away, from 
the depths of ancestral terrors and forebodings of the here- 
after. It was so plainly the voice of a man possessed that it 
silenced the protests of those who had been awakened; finally 
it alone dominated the dormitory, now overcome by a kind of 
fearful awe. Several of us were needed to bring the poor fellow 
back to his mattress and to console him. By the following day 
he had acquired the reputation of a lunatic. But in truth each 
one of us had lost a little of our own equilibrium in his grief. 

Later, when our organism had become inured to the diet at 
Beckersbruch, our nights were more tranquil. Those who suf- 
fered from insomnia detected other sounds, more subtle and 
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heart-rending, which continued to people the shadows. Every 
sleeper is a defenceless man whose soul expresses itself freely. 
No men could be more abandoned in their sleep than these 
homesick prisoners during the first months of captivity. Fate 
could not even proffer that which each evening is the consola- 
tion of so many unfortunates, the shelter of a shoulder, the 
warmth of a breast. 

Davry, a young chap nineteen years old who had been mobi- 
lized on the 9th of June and taken prisoner at Versailles on 
the 1 8th, punctuated all his agitated dreams with calls for his 
mother. Lheur, in his dreams, which were calm, would softly 
murmur a name that was not his wife's but that of a first fi- 
ancee who had died at the age of eighteen and whom he 
mourned. Talon, a handsome peasant, would argue vehemently 
in his dialect. The warm, impressive words were pronounced 
with urgency; they would be followed by outbursts and respites 
during which he would listen to secret answers within himself. 
Lebrau, would now vilify, now supplicate, a certain Robert 
about whom we never learned anything save what these invol- 
untary confidences revealed. Under other circumstances we 
would have been embarrassed to share so many secrets hidden 
from the light of day. But we were already accustomed to this, 
the worst aspect of our gregarious existence, which allowed 
nothing concerning ourselves to escape the notice of others. 
Those who dreamed silently revealed hardly less of themselves 
than those who spoke aloud, and we also witnessed their chi- 
meras. A sigh, sometimes a groan, the sudden twitching of a 
sleeping man in discomfort because his bones or his heart 
ached, and the entire line of twelve men on the long pine floor 
trembled in unison. And so when the prisoners had withdrawn 
to their own paradise or to their private sorrow, their bodies 
would nonetheless move in rhythm, as one. We sensed the 
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weight of this invisible chain which bound us all together, nor 
could it be broken by our nocturnal fantasies. 

December came and with it the first real cold. A heavy and 
persistent snow had fallen which transformed the countryside 
and awakened buried memories in our hearts. I no longer re- 
member who it was that first uttered the word, "Christmas," 
but the approach of this festive day soon became the one im- 
portant common thought around which all our meditations and 
our dreams crystallized. The thought of Christmas stimulates a 
flood of happy recollections and restores to each man the 
fragrance of his childhood. A feeling that was more than mere 
sadness at the prospect of spending this enchanted holiday far 
from our loved ones hung over the labor camp. We felt a mix- 
ture of terror and incredulity. I can still remember one chap, 
forty-two years old, who said to me in a pitiful voice: "Do you 
really think that they'll make us spend Christmas here? They 
just can't do that!" (They were no longer the Germans nor the 
French but a will superior to terrestrial forces, a fearsome and 
vague omnipotence.) "I'm confident," another said with a 
bright smile. "Something tells me that I'll see the pine tree in 
my living room at home and the children's socks hung by the 
chimney." Whether they expected a miracle or whether they 
were resigned in advance to the horror of a Christmas in exile, 
the prisoners thought of this day as a prophetic one, the limit be- 
yond which there could be no greater misery. The true Christians, 
those who had a real spiritual life of their own, steeled them- 
selves as for an inevitable ordeal. Others prepared philosophi- 
cally to spend the day the only way they could. They hoarded, 
for the occasion, the food they had received in the first pack- 
ages from France. The Germans, too, spoke of nothing else but 
"Weihnacht" among themselves. 

It was then that the yearning for a better Christmas gripped 
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the hearts of some of us. We resolved to take French leave of 
our hosts and to give ourselves the pleasure of treading on our 
own soil on Christmas Eve. Prudence and astuteness were 
wedded in our mystical desire, for the winter nights were long 
and we could travel without great risk of discovery. Besides, it 
was possible that at this holiday time the police and the Ger- 
man custom officers would relax their vigilance. 

It was about two hundred kilometers from Beckersbruch to 
the frontier. We mapped out our itinerary and figured that if 
we averaged thirty kilometers a night it would take us one 
week to reach French territory. Therefore we set December 16 
as the date of our departure. The preceding day was a Sunday 
when we could rest and complete our preparations. There were 
four of us. On the appointed day, at the chosen spot where 
the road emerged from the woods, while accomplices sur- 
rounded the sentries and distracted their attention, we dashed 
toward the forest. Once the tall pines were behind us we be- 
came invisible from the road. Pink-cheeked, smiling, happy, 
breathless, and free, the four of us assembled for the first lap 
of our flight. 

The eight days that followed were spent tramping the snow 
across the mountainous forests of Hunsriick. Sometime earlier 
I had managed to steal a map of the country from a truck 
driver in Kengelbach's quarry. I was certain that I would know 
my way once we had traversed the territory on the map. I 
planned to cross the frontier between Bliessbruck and Saar- 
bruck, where I had been stationed during the war. I knew this 
terrain well. Unfortunately the map was printed in 1932 and 
the smaller roads no longer existed. When the Nazis took over, 
Hitler's mania for modern highways had greatly changed the 
roads of Hunsriick. But we had a compass to guide us and we 
left the rest to our stars. In the beginning both served us well. 
We would walk at night only, moving through villages after 
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lights were extinguished. We were aided by the snow which 
muffled all sounds and obliterated our footprints. The very few 
people we met were more frightened of us than we were of 
them. Once in a while a peasant would glance at us suspi- 
ciously, but luckily this occurred on lonely highways. He was 
alone and there were four of us, all strong and determined 
men. He would sense the danger and go on his way without 
further ado. 

A fugitive has one advantage over the population of the 
area he traverses: he is suspicious of everything and is ever on 
the alert because he knows the risk he runs, while the civilian 
goes about his business without bothering to scrutinize each 
passer-by. And so between the two the fight is not equal. 

However, we did have a few scares. Several feet from us, 
near a bridge, three German soldiers passed by. We flattened 
ourselves against the parapet and they did not see us. In the 
center of the town of Herrstein, a young girl appeared on a 
small, deserted street and turned her flashlight on us, con- 
temptuously mumbling "Polaks." We were careful not to cor- 
rect her. And finally an old man accompanied us for three 
kilometers coming out of Dickensheid. Much against my will I 
had to return a sonorous "Heil Hitler" in answer to his. 

The hardest part of our venture was not those nocturnal 
gambols, although we sweated so much after a few hours of 
walking that we could not stop for fear of exposing ourselves 
to the full force of the glacial wind. Nor was it the efforts we 
made to avoid detection, prostrating ourselves in ditches each 
time a car passed to elude the informing headlights, or climb- 
ing over hazardous foot-ridges to avoid the larger, closely 
guarded ones; nor the severe self-imposed rationing of food, 
for the tremendous joy of walking unattended by a guard, sus- 
tained us better than any nourishment. No, the greatest hard- 
ship was the lack of real sleep, our shivering immobility from 
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seven o'clock in the morning until five or six o'clock at night 
with the temperature at eighteen below zero. We camped in 
young pine forests that are prevalent in Hunsbriick, where low- 
slung branches almost touch the ground and are so intertwined 
that they form an impenetrable screen. Smothered by the har- 
dier trees, some of the smaller pines were decaying. We used 
their branches to build small fires which gave out tiny wisps of 
smoke that vanished before reaching the tree tops. From snow 
gathered patiently and melted we made a little tea or hot choco- 
late twice a day, precious treasures that we had received from 
home and saved for our adventure. Yet how long were the 
hours we spent waiting for the moment when we could pro- 
ceed! Although we would lie close together under our over- 
coats in order not to lose any body heat, the cold penetrated 
from all sides and made our teeth chatter. In the beginning, 
the ordeal proved extremely severe, but after the fourth day 
we began to grow accustomed to it, so supple and amazing is 
the human organism; and thanks largely to cumulative weari- 
ness, which we welcomed as a boon, we were able to snatch 
short periods of sleep despite the cold. 

However, it was just such a slumber that proved our undo- 
ing. When we left Hunsbriick we also left the protection of 
the pine woods. Without knowing it, we were spotted in a for- 
est of decaying trees by woodcutters who hastened to the police 
and denounced us. When nearby shouts awakened us from our 
torpor, it was too late. And so, on the eighth day, our odyssey 
ended. Thus far we had followed our itinerary according to 
plans. We had but one more lap to go before reaching Bliess. 

I have preserved a shining memory of that wonderful, diffi- 
cult week. Never had life seemed more magnificent, for we 
were molding it according to our own will after having learned 
from experience the full significance of servitude. Weariness 
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drops away and the body adjusts itself; the fragrance of free- 
dom remains and with it the enchantment of a few memories. 
I can still recall how we stopped at the edge of a stream to 
break the ice and fill our bottles, under an almost white moon; 
how we went down a precipice at Budenbach, slipping under 
bushes and stones to elude peasants who pursued us one morn- 
ing when we had imprudently prolonged our march. I also re- 
member the hallucinating night on the high plains when our 
little group had lost the road, hidden under several inches of 
snow, and had wandered all around Griemenscheid unable to 
pierce the magic circle. 

Later we laughed heartily when we ruminated about this ro- 
mantic escapade on foot. A technique was developed, various 
methods were tested, and we reali2ed that only by rapid trans- 
portation, by bicycle, car, or train, could one escape without 
collapsing from fatigue. Nevertheless Chance or Providence 
always had the last word. We were the first to risk our luck; 
no tradition had been established, no advice had aided our en- 
terprise. Most attempts to escape were, at this time, as naive as 
ours. Very few were crowned with success. Had we known in 
advance that we were doomed to fail I readily believe that we 
would have attempted it anyway. We had escaped to assert our- 
selves as free men and to prove that, although we were pris- 
oners, our integrity had remained intact. 

Despite our tardy efforts to flee, we were captured by six 
military policemen, who set their hounds on us. Each of us 
raised his arms. This time we were not ashamed of the gesture. 
We had played our game. Although apparently we had lost, we 
nevertheless felt victorious. The uncertainties of the first months 
of captivity, the weaknesses, the melancholy abyss into which 
a kind of inner confusion had drawn us — all this we had 
abruptly shaken off. We had found ourselves again through 
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action, and we were no longer heavy-hearted, dependent upon 
the hope of some measure of mercy, but soldiers fighting for a 
cause that was still to be won in a war that was not yet finished; 
our first duty was to refuse the enemy access to our souls. 
The period of stupor was over. 
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The Oberwesel Gang 



W 



E WERE ARRESTED BETWEEN GONNESWEILER AND BOSEN. 

A policeman and his dog escorted us to the central labor camp 
of Nohfelden, some ten kilometers distant, where an empty 
barrack served as our prison. 

We were free2ing and dying of hunger. As soon as we fell 
into German hands we dug into our musette bags and ate with- 
out further restraint. The remaining provisions were taken 
from us before we were locked in. Christmas Eve, which we had 
hoped to spend on French soil, found us without a morsel of 
food. On the other side of the barrack we could hear singing 
and laughter. Thirty prisoners were lodged there, all employed 
on the railroad. Apparently they were indifferent to our plight, 
for they paid no attention to our repeated calls. One man, how- 
ever, tossed us a few scraps of bread and cheese when the guard 
opened the door to replenish our water supply. 

Two days later the same man, with whom we had in the 
meantime communicated through the thin intervening wall, 
proposed that we attempt escape again — this time with him. 
During the night he was to break the locks on our shutters and 
collect provisions. We were thrilled at the prospect. The fron- 
tier was only forty kilometers away, and I knew the roads. 
Would we achieve on New Year's Eve what we had failed to 
accomplish on Christmas? 

At ten o'clock each night the camp's commander called the 
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roll before turning out the lights. It was agreed that our ac- 
complice would release us as soon as the visit was over. We 
were listening for the familiar sound when a strange noise 
reached our ears. Instead of a sentry the entire post had in- 
vaded the dormitory. There were protracted shufflings, then 
silence terminated by a brief interrogation in German to which 
no one xeplied. Finally the brutes broke loose. We heard the 
noise of a body falling to the floor, a cry, and the sound of 
clubs against flesh. The blows echoed as if in an empty tunnel. 
This was followed by kicks and shouts which from time to 
time drowned out the vehement protests of the victim. Finally, 
a screeching crescendo. Then nothing. 

Suddenly the lock on our improvised prison rattled. The 
door swung open and our unfortunate friend, his clothes in 
shreds, was shoved in. The following day, by the light that 
filtered in through the cracks of the closed shutters, I could 
see his swollen face and the ugly bruises on his body. "If only 
I knew who the dirty rat was that squealed!" he said as soon as 
the door closed behind him. One week later, when a sentry 
from Wiebelsheim came to take us back to Prison XII C, the 
poor fellow had not yet solved the mystery. There is no doubt 
that he was betrayed. The day after this treachery, a sentry who 
brought him his clothes alluded to the "good prisoner" who 
had revealed our plot. This was the first case of informing that 
I encountered. At Beckersbruch, fortunately, we were spared 
such things. Later I witnessed quite a few. 

The guard who took us back to Wiebelsheim was not a 
dyed-in-the-wool Nazi. In marked contrast to our guards at 
Nohfelden, he showed us genuine courtesy. Our captors 
adopted two opposite attitudes toward fugitives: the military- 
minded ones believed that the prisoner had a right to try his 
luck, that it was perhaps his duty to do so. They abstained 
from needless severity and sometimes treated us with kindness 
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that amounted almost to approval. These Germans were rare. 
The others, either bureaucrats through and through or fanatical 
Nazis, thought only of the inconvenience which our attempts 
to escape caused their embattled country; they were mean and 
sometimes ferocious. 

We arrived at Wiebelsheim on the 9th of January, 1941, 
after a few hours' train ride. Compared to the large prisons like 
XII A at Limburg or VIII C at Sagan, the central prisoner-of- 
war Camp XII C, with its twelve wooden barracks, seemed 
tiny. It was one of the most sinister camps I have ever seen. 
Erected in the heart of a forest, it was surrounded on three 
sides by unprepossessing pine trees. It offered no other view 
than that of a monotonous plain, cut off at the horizon by the 
harsh and somber line of the woods. Because of its low, blocked 
patch of sky, which was uniformly steel-gray eight months out 
of twelve, the countryside gave one an uneasy, oppressive 
feeling. 

We were led to Barrack A, "the tough men's barrack," as its 
occupants proudly called it. Thirty good men were lodged 
there. They greeted us with shouts. Following the established 
tradition, we related our adventure. This atmosphere was quite 
different from that of the gloomy pens we had known. To at- 
tempt escape is such a natural, powerful human urge that it 
hardly merits special praise. But it does require a certain 
amount of independence and determination. Among the fugi- 
tives one encountered real personalities and unusual types. The 
best rubbed shoulders with the worst. 

The two comrades who had taken to the road with my f*riend 
Hourdebaigt and me were former convicts whose society, two 
years before, I would hardly have appreciated. However, under 
the rags which served as our uniforms, our standards had 
changed. The same love of liberty, the same opposition to Nazi 
Germany sufficed to bring us together. Close and familiar con- 
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tact soon taught me that the things which distinguish one man 
from another are purely fortuitous. When mutual suspicion 
and diffidence had vanished I discovered how similar at bottom 
were our natures and inclinations. 

Willie, my old buddy, what has become of you since the 
summer of 1941 when I lost all trace of you? 

Willie was an impulsive fellow from Lille. In his younger 
days, two or three escapades had landed him in jail. Thence he 
proceeded to a military penitentiary where he became the hero 
of a famous rebellion. Released, he had married and had had 
four children whom he adored. Mere chance plus the malevo- 
lence of an idiotic subaltern in his regiment had turned him 
into a rebel. He was made for marriage and for the enjoyment 
of hard work. As I listened to his confidences I understood how 
much greater is the part played by our stars than by our inno- 
cence in the course that we follow. 

Many rebels, so easily distinguished from ordinary rabble, 
harbor an unworldly simplicity and a violent thirst for justice 
that institutions, instead of nurturing and exploiting, pervert 
and destroy. This lesson I owe to Willie. 

One of the benefits of captivity, and not the least, was that 
it often fostered understanding and fraternity between indi- 
viduals who were strangers yesterday, and kindled that spark 
of human warmth which nourishes a man unutterably. 

Each man had to appear before a military magistrate who 
would hear him and then pronounce sentence. This was a pure 
formality, since the penalty was always the same. In the begin- 
ning it was five days' imprisonment. By January 1941, it was 
lengthened to stem the tide of escapes. Thereafter a first at- 
tempt cost fourteen days, a second twenty-one. After a rapid 
interrogation in which we were spared needless reproach, we 
were condemned to fourteen days of imprisonment. 

Barrack A served as an antechamber to the prison. There 
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were only twelve cells, and there were so many men to be pun- 
ished that each had to wait his turn. In the meantime we were 
put to work doing all the odd jobs. The most unpopular task 
was chopping wood because it lasted all day and under ex- 
tremely difficult conditions. 

For economy's sake the entire camp was heated by wood 
from the neighboring forest. Splitting logs or sawing trees with 
good tools, even at a temperature of from ten to eighteen de- 
grees, never harmed a man. But the tools at our disposal were 
ridiculous, and our hearts were not in it. We were quite willing 
to furnish wood for the kitchen, the infirmary, or our comrades' 
barracks; but it seemed infinitely less urgent to supply fuel for 
the rooms and offices of our guards. Like all culprits in every 
military camp in the world, we resorted to sabotage. It was im- 
possible to strike because of the cold. Pretending a trip to the 
latrines, or absconding if the sentry's back was turned, we 
would gradually disappear, one after the other. The lucky ones 
traversed, unnoticed, the alley where the top sergeant (whom 
we nicknamed Goering because of a vague resemblance to the 
real one) usually paced back and forth. They would hasten to 
the barrack and warm up beneath the covers. The topmost 
bunks of our three-tier beds were popular. From that height a 
man was invisible if "Goering" should suddenly thrust his head 
in. Blissful repose, the more enjoyable because it had been 
stolen from the enemy! 

But the best subterfuges come to naught. For one week 
"Goering" vainly wondered how we could disappear when 
there was work to be done only to reappear miraculously in 
time for assembly. One day he entered the barrack and discov- 
ered one chap who was sleeping like a hunting dog atop his 
perch. His legs dangled over the edge of the bunk and gave our 
secret away. Thereafter every morning and evening each straw 
mattress was inspected. We soon thought of another device. 
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We went to see the military magistrate. It never occurred to 
him to be suspicious of the many ridiculous questions we 
showered upon him. In order to talk to him we had to wait two 
long hours in his secretary's office, which was heated, and we 
had just that much less wood to cut. 

Our life took on the aspect of childish sport, of a game of 
hide and seek. No sooner was one prank discovered than we 
would think up another. The heavy German mind, always slow 
to grasp an idea or a joke, took a long time to see through our 
schemes. At first this put us in high spirits. Any initiative that 
we could recapture brought us pleasure out of all proportion 
to the cause. But this was short-lived. Our mood changed, and 
we saw these pranks in their true light. What sort of men were 
we to put up with this serfdom and these boarding school 
jokes? The gall and wormwood of our situation returned to 
our palates with redoubled force. 

This was my mood when I had to start serving my sentence. 
Hourdebaigt was called up at the same time as I. Heated, peo- 
pled by familiar faces, our prison seemed a paradise compared 
to the ice box at Nohfelden. Hardly had we been released 
when, together with five or six others, we were assigned to the 
Oberwesel post office. We were so tired of Wiebelsheim that 
we welcomed the change. 

. 

The postal bureau, opposite the Oberwesel station, took up 
two floors of a small, requisitioned house called the Hotel 
Schonburg. The nicest rooms were naturally reserved for offi- 
cers and for the censors. In the other rooms approximately sixty 
Frenchmen were crowded together, their work divided into 
several departments: incoming and outgoing mail, investiga- 
tion, foreign section, and parcels. 

The task was no mean one. Mail for twenty thousand men, 
scattered over an area of two hundred kilometers, had to be 
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classified, sorted, and distributed as soon as it was released 
from the clutches of the German censor. We were happy to do 
it, for we knew from our own experience how much a letter 
meant in the life of a prisoner. In handling these missives from 
France we were often overcome with a kind of melancholy 
that was not without charm. For a postmark, glimpsed in sort- 
ing, sometimes brought to mind pictures of cities we lovingly 
remembered and, in their wake, a host of memories. 

During the early days of captivity one of the worst hardships 
that befell us was the lack of news from home. We had thought 
that as soon as we received reassurances from our families a 
great weight would be lifted. But we misjudged the depth of 
our need. No sooner did we learn that our wives, mothers, or 
friends were still alive than another worry, far more subtle 
and disturbing, cropped up. To know that our loved ones had 
escaped danger was no longer enough. We had an insatiable 
desire to ascertain what they were thinking and how they 
would adjust themselves to our absence. Many of us remained 
in the grip of this acute, gnawing anxiety during the five long 
years of exile, carefully concealing it from others, hardly dar- 
ing to admit it to ourselves. 

The rules of censorship imposed by the Germans made it 
difficult to guess whether guarded expressions of affection were 
due to lack of privacy — whether the brevity of references to the 
war could be attributed to prudence alone. Many are the friends 
I observed bent over a familiar handwriting, struggling hope- 
lessly to extract the truth by reading between the lines. I saw 
men heartbroken over a few cool words that caused them to 
suspect a relationship was being severed, or a home broken up. 
I also saw others blanch at the painful news that their father 
or brother, beguiled by some political chimera, was about to 
betray their cause and become a stranger to them. I saw lovers 
lose all respect for women whom they still cherished, not be- 
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cause these women were inconstant, but because, for want of 
character or out of sheer weariness, they had allowed them- 
selves to be persuaded into submission by enemy propaganda. 

What cruel struggles ensued in the hearts of some men, di- 
vided as they were between the memories of former voluptuous 
pleasures and the unrelenting faith they reposed in their own 
ideals! The most courageous brutally broke all ties, knowing 
they had become shameful ones, for what is love but bestiality 
when the most sacred human values are no longer shared? 
Others, less lucid and resolute, dragged along for months and 
months, their procrastination only prolonging the corrosive re- 
lationship, until the day when, in a fit of disgust, they did what 
they should have done in the first place. Time, with its power 
to heal, was slower to cure wounds which had been left bleed- 
ing too long. The men whose life in captivity was the easiest 
were not those who had the least work to do, or the most 
obliging guards, or the finest packages from home, or even the 
best health. They were the men whose wives were faithful, 
whose friends were loyal — fidelity of so high an order that it 
embraced the very domain of the spirit. 

There is nothing more terrible in the eyes of a man than the 
spectacle of a loved one smashing his idols. Those who saw 
their dearest hopes betrayed suffered shame and martyrdom 
and the additional agony of being powerless to defend their 
cause. What chance did they have to bring the stray one back 
into the fold and dissipate Hitler's lies? The regulations al- 
lowed them two postcards and two letters a month: seven lines 
to a postcard and twenty-six to a letter. 

In the first weeks of 1941, when the postal service was more 
or less disorgani2ed (the camp's administrative machinery took 
over a year before it set up a definite system) , there were so 
many transfers from one military reservation to another, and 
the addresses were often so incomplete or so peculiarly put to- 
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gether, that the research department was overwhelmed with 
work. When undecipherable items had been held up in the hope 
of discovering the necessary information, the last resort was to 
peruse the contents of the letters themselves. 

Thus it Happened that the men who worked in this depart- 
ment read many outpourings that were not addressed to them. 
I suppose some elementary discretion should have restrained 
them from ever breathing a word to any one. The very opposite 
was true, however, and it appeared quite natural to us. In our 
isolation anything that came out of France seemed, in a way, 
common property which each was entitled to share. These let- 
ters which the prisoners devoured, in an attempt to discover 
something, anything, which would help them to carry on, 
mothers, wives, or sisters had written to others. Sometimes the 
letters were read with no other purpose in mind but that of 
satisfying a blind need to maintain some contact with France. 
It is true that as soon as letters were received, prisoners shared 
their contents with their companions; so it did not seem wrong 
to us to anticipate matters by reading them first. Little by little 
the "mailmen" acquired the habit of relating items of interest 
in the letters. 

I must add that a few of the men, remembering how they 
had been reared, at a time which now seemed remote, were 
somewhat uncomfortable. But they were the first to criticize 
themselves for their squeamishness. The circumstances were 
such that it seemed imperative to lose no single opportunity to 
breach the closed circle into which we had been forced and to 
allow the news of our country to reach us. That is why the 
scruples of another era seemed anachronistic, and an act which 
formerly we would have censured now seemed legitimate, a 
reassuring proof of our consuming longing and of our faith- 
fulness. 

I am not saying this because I want to be paradoxical, nor to 
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justify, in retrospect, actions which, incidentally, took place 
over a period of a few months only. (After that our curiosity 
subsided.) I mention it solely to illustrate how strange was the 
world we lived in at that time, a world which made the most 
natural good taste seem outmoded. 

Privacy in the latrines, like privacy in correspondence, was 
also a bygone luxury, as we were soon to learn. From the start, 
this lack filled us with a sense of humiliation which never com- 
pletely wore off. The most eloquent way of displaying regard 
for the dignity of a friend, of doing him honor, was never to 
go to the outhouse when he did. How can I describe how our 
hermit-like existence brought about reversals in our scale of 
values and in the social amenities? Like all great human ex- 
periences, captivity probably contains something which can 
never be conveyed. 

We all looked forward to the hour when, our work over, we 
would meet in the large disinfected dance hall that sheltered 
us. Each would bring to the meeting news and observations 
that had been accumulated during the course of the day. My 
own contributions amounted to little, as I happened to be as- 
signed to the foreign section and most of the mail that I han- 
dled was written in Slavic languages, usually Polish. It was all 
I could do to decipher proper names. So I listened silently to 
my friends' stories. Some were so funny that we would all burst 
into screaming laughter; some so heartening that we felt our- 
selves inspired by the same hope. Others were atrocious. They 
aroused a fury of indignation that smoldered long after the 
last echo of our voices had died down. 

By some strange process — this was true only in the begin- 
ning — the emotions of each prisoner were shared by every one 
of us, as if we were all personally concerned. Subject to the 
same conditions, we felt ourselves threatened by the same mis- 
fortunes. In time each man withdrew and crawled back into 
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his shell, and the phenomenon occurred more rarely. But the 
first bad news which a few cold words from France conveyed 
to an unfortunate comrade, who did his best to rally under the 
shock, evoked warm brotherly compassion. 

How strongly we experienced this solidarity was demon- 
strated by the actions of one of our men who had been liberated 
for reasons of health. As soon as he returned, he looked up 
the scoundrel who had run off with the wife of a prisoner and 
meted out suitable punishment. "As to your wife," he wrote, 
"I didn't touch her. That's your business and you can decide 
when you come home. But I just couldn't control myself when 
I saw the man. I had to make him pay for all your suffering." 
Yet he had not been a special friend of the man whose cause 
he championed. He had obeyed an impulse that is as strong as 
affection, an instinct that, in our best moments, made us feel 
as one in spite of all our divergences and disputes. 

Insecure love, carnal attachments suddenly deprived of their 
substance, impending quarrels, shamefully withstood during 
the slow passage of days, but suddenly rendered unbearable by 
distance — how many fragile ties were broken by absence! Some 
estrangements occurred gradually during the long years, ag- 
gravated by time's passing and a paucity of patience, justified 
in the end by the horrible argument that one friend of mine, 
his face rigid with sorrow, gave me to read one night. The 
cynical note ran: "Because you are unfortunately losing your 
youth is no reason that I should lose mine . . ." Some women 
betrayed their men from the very first months of captivity. They 
served notice of their infidelity with unpardonable cruelty. 
Others broke off by resorting to the classical, trite, and oft-read 
refrain: "I thought I loved you, but I have met the man of my 
dreams. I'm giving in to fate. I'll always be your best friend." 
Such women seemed less blameworthy, or in any case, less 
monstrous than the others. I remember one who said in her 
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farewell letter: "What can I do? I must have someone near 
me." She, at least, was trying in all humility to explain her dis- 
loyalty. But what is one to think of the creature who wrote her 
lover: "I married three months ago and I'm very happy. I wish, 
darling, that you would stop writing to me. News of you no 
longer interests me." The word "darling," penned so mechani- 
cally, lent an added touch of savagery to the whole unsavory 
business. 

I remember, too, the mother of a family who "frankly" 
wrote her husband that she was leaving her home to live with 
another man. Her postscript was a veritable bombshell: "Your 
children are very happy with their new father." Plain treachery 
or thoughtlessness? — it's hard to say. I knew the man who re- 
ceived the news, on a gray day like all our days. He was a grim, 
taciturn laborer from Brittany who doubtless had never shed a 
tear in all his life. On that morning his face merely reddened 
slightly. After he had read the postscript, the rest of the letter 
seemed of little consequence. He did not care about his wife, 
but he refused to give up the children. Would he be robbed of 
them anyway ? Fury and the full realization of his own power- 
lessness caused a trembling of his hands, but of this he was 
scarcely aware. All of us seated around him, silently sharing 
his anguish, discovered that we, too, were trembling. For pa- 
ternal feeling is the one sentiment that captivity sanctified 
above all others, above passionate love or connubial affection. 
It was as if, in our slavery, we were bolstered by the thought 
that one day, through our children, we would live on in free- 
dom. 

In a single season we read hundreds of similar letters, writ- 
ten with more or less contrived cruelty, but all identical in con- 
tent. Yet many of the recipients forgave. Some were prompted 
by weakness or fear of loneliness, but many were imbued with 
a kind of magnificent charity. In a vague way they felt that 
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these women had been carried away, like themselves, by the 
very magnitude of the catastrophe, that the circumstances were 
so overwhelming that human nature could not withstand them. 
The men wrote that they were prepared to forget. Some even 
went so far as to accept the prospective child whose birth was 
either hinted at or blatantly announced. Some day this will be 
put down to your credit, comrades! But the madness that pos- 
sessed so many of these women led them to disdain all gen- 
erous offers; there were more stubborn than repentant ones. 

Unfaithfulness did not always take such extreme forms. 
Some women, out of hypocrisy or sheer pity, tried to keep their 
illicit affairs secret. Often they were denounced. Numerous 
were the letters that circulated in the corridors of our prisons, 
notes of accusation that paid off many an old family score. 
Mothers who sought revenge for a marriage contracted without 
their permission were only too happy to detail the misde- 
meanors of their daughters-in-law. The latter, when questioned, 
defended themselves by attacking in turn. How many battles 
stretched over long months, thanks to the slowness of the mail, 
and what absurdities were used as arguments! From afar the 
two enemies laid siege to their unhappy and vulnerable victim, 
waging a stubborn, crafty, insinuating war. They summoned all 
the cunning at their command to deluge their mutual target 
with every artifice of a poisonous love. Can you imagine the 
poor man's torment, pulled this way and that, powerless to arbi- 
trate from such a distance, his confidence in his wife or mother 
destroyed little by little, depending upon which one was the 
cleverer or the more beloved ? Refusing to choose between one or 
the other despite insistence from both, he was robbed of peace, 
the one compensation that exile might have brought him. Trage- 
dies like these, too many to enumerate, were among the most 
terrible begotten by captivity. 

The daily mail from France furnished still other indications 
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of the extent to which defeat, with all its consequences, had 
shattered the nerves of our women. Many of them exhibited 
the worst possible taste. Had they merely confined themselves 
to the usual hackneyed protestations of love, it would not have 
been so bad. But the sensual ones wrote terrible letters which 
the German censors passed around and commented on at 
length. Everything that human flesh, unappeased, can suggest 
of wilfulness and depravity was displayed in these rancorous 
pages. There were obscene allusions, revolting phrases, vulgar 
words. All this awakened something primitive and painful in 
the men to whom they were addressed; and even we, who 
heard the words punctuated by the coarse laughter of our con- 
querors, were aroused by their strange power, despite our dis- 
gust and shame. 

But I remember, too, many lovely, delicate sentiments, 
naively expressed, but inspired by a desire to spare the absent 
one all cause for concern. One of my friends had become very 
fond of a young girl from Lorraine when he was stationed 
there during the "phony" war. She had been flirtatious, and 
he used to scold her tenderly. Once a prisoner, he ventured to 
write to her. Would she bother to answer? Regularly he re- 
ceived the most spontaneous and charming letters. The follow- 
ing is an example that delighted us one April evening: 

My beloved Andr£, 

After two months without news from you, a letter at 
last arrived. If only you knew how pleased I was to open 
it! Minnie thanks you for your regards and sends you 
hers. . . . The other day I saw a man that looks so much 
like you that I almost called him Andre. You know, my 
darling Andre, I haven't forgotten all you told me. Do 
you remember how silly I used to be? Now I'm a good 
girl, and Minnie — remember what a little devil she was? 
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If you saw her now you would be surprised, she has 
changed so much. She no longer goes out at night; she 
doesn't use make-up any more. . . . 

For that letter you will surely be forgiven your sins, little 
Annette! I will remember it and add it to my treasure of brave, 
thoughtful, and honest letters, the means so many women used 
to send us not alone food for the spirit, but the first true com- 
forting pictures of our conquered country. 

Rare gems — these missives spoke of the many difficult hours, 
of the repressed rage against the victors. They also described 
everyday life and assured us we had not been forgotten. "Dear 
brother," wrote another girl from a village in the Haute-Saone, 
"It is beautiful today, and I have just come from the lettuce 
patch. Only we have to eat our salad with vinegar as we haven't 
had oil for over six months. Let's hope that when the lettuce 
grows again and the nice weather returns, you, like the salad 
oil, will be back to eat it with us." (Oh, the pen's delightful 
clumsiness! What charm it lends to this commonplace picture!) 
"Don't worry, I have had Highness sired," a peasant woman 
announced to her son. A student wrote the following to one of 
her former classmates: "The committee was organized two 
months ago. The initial membership was three. Sometimes it 
decreased to two. At other times it increased to five. It is a real 
attempt to limit individual selfishness and to express religious 
convictions by living them. It is a chance to work for our future 
rehabilitation by strengthening the desire of each of us for im- 
provement, knowing that we have support and inspiration to 
back us up." Thus we learned how the cities and fields of 
France fared, how they reacted to defeat. These fragments of 
precise information were enough to revive our benumbed 
imaginations and to shake us out of our torpor. 
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Although we shared the same dormitory, our relationship 
with the white Russians and Ukranians remained distant. Our 
contact with the German censors was hardly more cordial. 
About fifteen strong, the censors were scattered about the var- 
ious offices to which we had no access. They were closely 
supervised by their officers. With the exception of a professor 
and a lawyer who showed us great kindness, they maintained 
a forbidding attitude. They acted out of fear of their superiors 
or out of sheer stupidity, rather than meanness. One German 
willingly fraternized with the prisoners, but only in order to 
ridicule them and to gather material for his bimonthly report 
to Berlin. His name was Fox. He was a tall, heavy, dark fellow, 
tightly laced in his lieutenant's uniform. Sly and crafty, his 
apparent cordiality hid a profound hatred of everything French. 
Moreover, he was familiar with the niceties of our language 
and understood every nuance of our slang, which made us cau- 
tious in his presence. "Go right ahead, don't pay any attention 
to me," he would say when he came upon a group of us. The 
information he managed to piece together would swell the 
notes he sent to headquarters. He was convinced that the 
French were not yet ripe for the benefits of "collaboration," 
and he did his best to prove it; this stoolpigeon was no fool. 

He ended by betraying himself right in the office. "What do 
you people think of collaboration?" he asked a few prisoners 
who were lining up in front of the mail window one morning. 
"Well," said one comrade unenthusiastically, "Well, we . . . 
you know . . ." "Look here. If you were to be liberated what 
would you do?" "We would go back to our jobs." "Sure, you 
would go back and get your guns and stick them in our faces," 
said Fox with a sneer. 

There was an old career officer in our group who had fought 
in both wars. His chest was covered with decorations. One day 
Fox stopped in front of him and said jestingly: "You must 
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have killed a lot of Germans to have received so many medals." 
If he thought to embarrass our man he was disappointed, for 
the simple answer was, "Why, I should hope so, lieutenant." 
Fox returned to his office without another word. That day he 
threw twelve gramophone records out of the window one by 
one, laughing heartily. These records belonged to us; we had 
just received them. 

Such incidents, repeated week after week, nurtured our state 
of latent revolt. It increased the tempo of our days and helped 
to pass the time. No other camp, with the possible exception of 
Kobjercyn, the jail for refractory prisoners, brought me such 
gayety of heart as the Oberwesel labor camp. There were one 
hundred and twenty of us. Never was a society of recluses more 
unified. This was doubtless due to the exceptional manner in 
which it had been set up. Most camps were designed for a large 
mass of men. Camp XII C, on the contrary, accommodated 
only the overflow from Trier. Those who went to Wiebelsheim 
were fugitives and rebels. The Germans, in despair, drew upon 
this active and revolutionary group for their secretaries when 
the administrative services were organized at Oberwesel. The 
price they paid for their bad judgment procured us special de- 
light. Our action represented no more than a drop in the ocean, 
but we did what we could. Beneath a mask of utmost innocence 
we mocked, tricked, and pilfered the Germans with systematic 
perseverance. Fortunately there were a few such havens among 
the camps, where the malice and cleverness of the French gradu- 
ally got the better of Teutonic stupidity. 

The German officers charged with administering the camps 
were so overwhelmed by paper work, and so blundering, that 
it was relatively simple to spread confusion. Good timing, 
nerve, and a methodical procedure were all that we needed. 
There was an index card for every prisoner in each separate 
department: Records, Mail, Work Allocation, Paymaster. We 
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had only to make sure that each card contained identical in- 
formation. Friends working in the various departments would 
meet in the evening and plot their course. Modifications in 
status depended mainly on age and profession. This was the 
period when veterans of 1914, marines, those who worked in 
sanitation, fathers of four children, and minors were being 
liberated. The records office of Camp XII C was soon trans- 
formed into a veritable laboratory of falsification. The sheer 
joy of flouting Nazi order was sufficient recompense for our 
efforts. 

The dull-wittedness of our temporary masters helped us im- 
measurably. They were taken in at every turn. One comrade 
was liberated as a marine because he wore anchors on the 
jacket of his colonial infantryman's uniform. Another was re- 
leased as a diver because he declared that he was a "plunger" 
by profession; actually he was a dishwasher in a restaurant. 

The entire year 1941 was replete with feverish gayety. It was 
during this period that the German government, swayed by its 
moods, its relations with Vichy, and its hope of influencing 
French opinion, announced the release of masses of prisoners, 
five or six thousand at a time. Then suddenly action would be 
suspended, only to be resumed a few weeks later. This was 
a clever device intended to keep us docile and to divide us by 
envy. No one any longer believed in the chimera of total de- 
mobilization. Many still hoped to escape the common fate by 
inclusion in a category designated for liberation or on the 
strength of personal reasons. Actually, the Germans did accede 
to a great many requests from France. The case of every indi- 
vidual liberated was recorded in an official document, a copy of 
which was filed in the archives of the prison. That is how we 
learned the reason for the premature release of our friend 
Jeangirard. We saw the certificate from the prefecture of the 
Marne. I cannot resist citing the text: 
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I, the undersigned, Doctor Estor, health inspector for 
the department of the Marne, certify that the presence of 
our most important colleague in the Hygienic Service, 
Monsieur Jeangirard Leon, is absolutely indispensable be- 
cause the vast amount of prophylactic work in connection 
with epidemic and venereal diseases . . . resulting from the 
arrival of German troops. 

One could hardly declare more politely that the Germans 
had brought with them all the plagues of Egypt! The failure 
of the Nazis to detect the hidden insolence of this deposition 
made us laugh one entire evening at the Rheinischer Hotel. 

We occupied the dance hall of the Rheinischer Hotel. The 
man in charge, an old officer whom we nicknamed Godasse — I 
no longer remember just why — was as ill-tempered as a drill 
sergeant. We waged a sly war against him, and he rarely got 
the best of it. Rather, he amused us because he was such a 
thoroughly grotesque figure. In his Nazi zeal for economy he 
ordained that the allocation of toilet paper was not to exceed 
twelve centimeters by sixteen per man. A printed notice stated 
that the consumption of more than three sheets per person per 
day would be considered an intolerable waste; it would have 
taken little for him to add the word, sabotage. 

When we marched through the streets of Oberwesel on our 
way to work, this idiot's greatest pleasure was to be saluted by 
a "heads right" or a "heads left," with his compatriots looking 
on. Like Petain and his apostles, he was imbued with the 
"leader" mystique. It was the "leader" he imagined himself to 
be that delighted in training us to proffer homage on every 
possible occasion. He always managed to be in the vicinity of 
the labor camp when it was time for assembly. He would enjoy 
to the full our customary salutation before we started off. Then 
he would hasten as best he could on his short, arched legs, in 
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order to get ahead of us and reappear in Oberwesel's main 
street in time to savor once again the honors we would do him. 
And he was perhaps gratified by the barely suppressed smiles 
which this artifice inspired in us and which he doubtless took 
for additional deference. 

He attached such capital importance to this matter of salu- 
tation that he would often call a meeting to repeat his instruc- 
tions. His printed notices regarding discipline tickled us. In 
spite of the petty annoyances he caused us, the blockhead cer- 
tainly made our life easier after all, for laughter releases and 
avenges. I piously copied one of his notices which I cite: 

APPEAL 

Cleanliness is the basis of communal life. Captivity must 
not undermine hygiene. Therefore maintain your dignity, 
your civic attitude. Show that you do not come from a 
caravan of gypsies and preserve the tradition of your 
homes. Safeguard the prestige of your country; do not 
throw any of the following on the ground: empty cans, 
greasy papers, packing paper, remains of meals, peelings. 

A little carpenter named Havet, after reading this printed 
notice, objected humorously: "No papers on the ground? 
Then where shall we put them? I tried throwing one up in the 
air, but it doesn't stay!" To which Godasse, unaware of the 
impertinence, seriously replied that there were bags for that 
purpose. 

Once he gave us a sewing lesson. He wanted us to attach the 
hooks on the inside of our overcoats in such a way that they 
would all hang uniformly on the nails that served as pegs. Be- 
fore the entire camp and ten overawed sentries, the old idiot 
solemnly plied his needle, pleased with himself and his power, 
unaware of our grinning faces. 
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When we broke one of his rules, which happened frequently, 
his favorite punishment was to forbid smoking; but one man 
would stand watch and as soon as Godasse appeared at the end 
of the street he would warn us to hide our cigarettes and pipes 
by shouting loudly, "twenty-two." The Hessian officer who was 
second in command, a tall, rather good-natured redhead, asked 
the meaning of the cry. He was very amused by our explana- 
tion. One day when our lookout had absented himself from his 
post, the Hessian himself ran between our tables, calling ex- 
citedly, "Zwei und zwanzig! Zwei und zwanzig!" for if we 
were found smoking he would catch it too. Translated into 
German, our signal sounded so funny that every one laughed 
and Godasse, coming upon the scene, was genuinely surprised 
that his punishment left us so lighthearted. 

The Oberwesel interlude was a peaceful, almost a happy, 
one. After the terrible months of 1940 we were at last recov- 
ering our equilibrium and even a little gayety. Like all prisoners 
from time immemorial, we lived for the jokes we played on our 
guards. Some were innocent and recalled our childhood. Elis- 
salde, a Basque who was a well-known rugby player, could give 
a marvelous imitation of the noise made by a punctured tire. 
Sometimes Godasse ordered a general search, and we would 
have to stand for hours along the Rhine, our baggage ripped 
open. (The forbidden objects had of course been left at the 
camp in ever-changing hiding places.) Elissalde would purse 
his lips and whistle at each passing German cyclist who in- 
variably would jump off his vehicle swearing, check his tires, 
and then go off infuriated by our laughter. 

We ventured some less innocent pranks. Thanks to a few in- 
genious and loyal comrades on the post, we were supplied with 
as many letter formulas and package labels as we wanted. 
Moreover, we would sometimes recover our letters after they 
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had been censored and pasted over the banal sentences others 
that plainly conveyed our thoughts. Georges Duhamel, Maurice 
Blanchot, Yves Gandon, Willy Goudeket, and all my friends 
thus received statements that did not surprise them, but they 
were mystified by this freedom of expression. I used to write a 
great deal at the time (as if I foresaw what would happen 
later) and in order not to attract the notice of the censors in 
the French bureau, I hit upon the idea of writing some of my 
letters in German under a Slavic name. And so those with 
whom I corresponded, at first perplexed, received letters from 
a certain Francisek Ambryerszak, in a German that was cer- 
tainly not faultless but was, at any rate, quite adequate for a 
poor young Pole. 

The parcel post employees went even further. Thanks to the 
freedom of our letters, we were able to ask our families to send 
the things we needed to attempt escape or to improve our lot. 
Packed according to our instructions, civilian clothing, maps, 
compasses, forbidden books, alcoholic beverages, arrived in flat 
packages which we could slip under our blouses or golf trous- 
ers. Bulges could be hidden under a cavalry cape thrown over 
our shoulders. The packages passed into our hands directly 
from the mail truck as soon as it drove up. This was made 
possible by the adroit intervention of friends working at the 
station. In the same fashion we also received clandestine news- 
papers and information from those of our families who had no 
traffic with Vichy or the Germans. - 

The permission to return packages addressed to dead or 
liberated prisoners gave us the opportunity, in turn, to ship 
things to France. All we had to ascertain was the most recent 
repatriations (we procured the list from the records office) in 
order to paste on our package a label bearing the name of a 
liberated prisoner. In the space reserved for the sender, we 
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wrote the name of the person to whom we wished to forward 
the package. An accomplice would then slip the package 
through the regular channel of arrivals, and the fat sergeant in 
charge would consult his file and say: "Prisoner X? Liberated. 
Return to sender." He would personally write out the special 
slip which exempted the package from customs inspection. I 
benefited by this, for out of the fifteen parcels which I mailed 
from Oberwesel not one failed to reach the Rue Blomet where 
faithful Yves Gandon took it upon himself to hide the note- 
books and other documents which I sent him. 

Thus, in constant and reciprocal contact with Frenchmen of 
the interior, informed as to the situation and therefore provided 
with a species of moral armor, our group at Oberwesel, entirely 
homogeneous and unified and sustained by a marvelous atmos- 
phere, constituted one of the most efficaciously anti-German 
nuclei throughout the prison camps of the Reich. 

But our fellow-prisoners elsewhere did not have the re- 
sources that were at our command. Consequently, there were 
disquieting rumors about the effect of Nazi propaganda on 
their morale. A few of us felt that we would have to combat 
this propaganda in camps other than our own. 

To give the lie to the falsehoods printed in the Trait a" Union, 
the official organ of collaboration and defeatism, we needed a 
newspaper. One had been started in December, but it was 
mimeographed and so poorly reproduced that it was practically 
illegible. The great achievement of Robert Meyer, the chief 
editor, was to obtain permission to print it. He argued that such 
a privilege had already been granted to other camps, which 
were turning out sheets full of reverence for Nazi theories. So 
we obtained permission to set up L'An Quarante in type. 

We were aided in our enterprise by the stupidity of the offi- 
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cial in charge of cultural propaganda, a certain Agethen, a 
suspicious but dull-witted man and one, all things considered, 
quite easy to make a fool of. 

Thanks to Agethen, who hoped thus to spread Nazi ideas, 
L'An Quarante appeared on Easter morning, 1941. Eight thou- 
sand copies of the four-page issue were printed. This was quite 
enough for our twenty thousand readers. How many interest- 
ing and enthusiastic hours we spent preparing the newspaper! 
Five or six of us collaborated with Robert Meyer. Our journal 
appeared three times a month. Not once was the word "col- 
laboration" or the name of Marshal Petain mentioned in L'An 
Quarante, nor was any favorable allusion to Vichy ever made. 
Few prison newspapers could boast as much. I wrote political 
articles. I never lost an opportunity to argue against Nazi 
theories and against all other ideas that were in any way favor- 
able to Hitler. I abstained from harangues which would have 
given our game away, but I stated my views with such clarity 
and force that no one could be misled. The way we worked it 
was simple. All we had to do was to divert the censor whose 
sanction we needed; in the heat of a discussion cleverly steered, 
he would place his stamp of approval on the dangerous article 
without having read it while we let him ponder articles dealing 
with bridge or sports. Thus we edited the newspaper that was 
the most openly anti-Nazi of all the authorized sheets of Europe. 

At first L'An Quarante met with only mediocre success. This 
was because the Trait d'Union was distributed free of cost 
while our paper had to be purchased. We wanted to charge for 
it in order to become more independent of the German au- 
thorities. But many prisoners assumed that this organ was but 
another means of spreading Nazi propaganda and would not 
buy it. Only when they happened accidentally to see our arti- 
cles would they realize their error and announce their discovery 
to friends. And so little by little the initial misapprehension 
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was rectified. Ultimately, L'An Quarante became the people's 
newspaper. 

It was reaching the peak of its popularity and was beginning 
to achieve its self-imposed task of spreading enlightenment 
when, on the afternoon of May 29, a telephone call came from 
Berlin: L'An Quarante had been banned and a copy of the elev- 
enth edition had just been seized at the printer's. Immediately 
instructions from the colonel's office were relayed to every labor 
camp ordering the sentries to destroy any issues of the paper 
they might find. But it was too late; we had foreseen this even- 
tuality. Multiple copies of L'An Quarante were already en 
route to France. There they safely awaited our return. 

"What's this?" queried one of the officers from Berlin who 
had been sent out for the sole purpose of investigating the' 
affair. "A paper printed in our own country that's less censored 
than the press of any of the neutral nations!" 

I must add that the objections to L'An Quarante were mainly 
inspired by certain passages in my articles, particularly a quo- 
tation from Chateaubriand which I cited to remind our readers 
that the humiliated state of Europe could not last long because 
"anything that attacks man's dignity heralds his death." Also 
the recipient of unfavorable attention was a certain essay en- 
titled, "The Virtue of Silence" wherein I invited my comrades 
to let the collaborationist dogs yap unheeded. This article had 
the honor of inciting the ire of a member of the Scapini delega- 
tion when all the officers responsible for Area XII met at Wies- 
baden to study the problem of our morale. One paragraph in 
particular enraged this French hireling of the Germans: 

Let us guard ourselves against committing the indignity 
of condemning all of our past, even the most recent past, 
against failing to understand how much generosity resided 
in our errors, in our right to true liberty; let us not forget 
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all our good deeds and the example we gave to the world 
the while we ourselves were being ruined. Yes, we have 
pushed to an extreme the innermost tendencies of our gen- 
ius: independence, individualism, and selflessness. We 
suffer from the defects of our virtues; but let us preserve 
our respect for these virtues when we denounce our weak- 
nesses and not impoverish the one while ridding ourselves 
of the other. Those short-sighted redeemers, who begin by 
condemning the institutions and people of France invari- 
ably remind me of the simpleton who saws off the very 
branch of the tree upon which he is perched. 

The man who entitled himself "the prisoners' ambassador" 
cited this passage to urge that I be put away where I could 
cause no further harm. This strange Frenchman, who did not 
hesitate to deliver a captive compatriot over to the mercy of his 
jailers, was perspicacious if reprehensible. He knew where the 
shoe pinched. 

The meeting at Wiesbaden led to an inquest at Oberwesel. 
This, in turn, brought one surprising result. The doctor in 
charge of Prison Camp XII C, who thoroughly detested us and 
was responsible for many a death, had always refused to au- 
thorize liberations for reasons of health. The delegates from 
Berlin, impressed by our complaints, ordered a general investi- 
gation. Forty-two of our comrades were declared incapable of 
service and sent back to France. 

Leon Wolters, badly wounded in the war, and one of the 
principal contributors to L'An Quarante was among those re- 
patriated. Inasmuch as the editor, Robert Meyer, had escaped 
the very evening that we learned of the ban, (this was pure 
coincidence), I was the only one left to face the inquisitors. 
However the affair blew over, for the unfortunate censor who 
unwittingly had given his approval to our heresies would have 
been implicated. The authorities contented themselves with 
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keeping a strict surveillance on my mail; from then on, each 
letter I received was first sent to Wiesbaden where it was 
chemically tested before it was handed to me. This went on 
until the day when the charming Lieutenant Fox, doubtless 
weary of the extra work I caused him, thought it simpler 
merely to destroy my mail and throw it in the wastebasket. I 
learned of this accidentally after six difficult and anxious weeks 
(my little girl was ill at the time and I had had no fresh news) , 
thanks to my friend Butavent, a nice fellow who had been as- 
signed to sweeping out the rooms. He noticed my name on a 
scrap of paper in the lieutenant's wastebasket. Thereafter he 
faithfully searched the basket every night. I had to piece to- 
gether the fragments before I could ascertain the contents of 
my letters. 

The Germans' days of bliss were over. The "Vierzehn Tage, 
England Kaput" of the autumn of 1940 was followed in Janu- 
ary by the hope that the war would be over in the spring. As 
the summer of 1941 approached, the threat of conflict with the 
United States began to darken their horizon, and the Germans 
vaguely sensed other dangers which the easy victories of the 
Greek and Yugoslav campaigns were unable to mitigate. 

I still remember the 22nd of June when, upon awakening, 
the world-shaking news greeted us that Russia and Germany 
were at war. The men on breakfast detail brought us the rumor 
steaming hot from the kitchens. "We had become so distrustful 
that at first we were incredulous. However, the extraordinary 
agitation of the little town soon convinced us that the rumors 
were not false. The radio in the inn opposite our camp an- 
nounced the hourly progress of the Reich's troops toward the 
east, while groups of civilians and soldiers gathered, comment- 
ing and gesticulating. 

At that moment, perhaps, the German people had a presenti- 
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ment of what lay in store for them on the immense Russian 
plains, of the enormous casualties they would sustain; perhaps 
they foresaw their future downfall; for there was no frenzy of 
flag waving, no war hysteria. All the houses in Oberwesel were 
decorated with Nazi banners, either out of habit or in obedi- 
ence to orders. But on their thresholds, old men gazed at each 
other with sorrowful eyes, shook their heads, and went indoors 
with heavy feet. Bulletins announcing the first victories and the 
fanfare on the radio hardly lightened their tread. A woman 
with snow-white hair, who had gone to the inn to mingle with 
the crowd and listen to the news, returned faltering, her face 
bathed in tears. An atmosphere of mourning pervaded the 
town. 

But we! Nothing, not even the landings at Normandy three 
years later, nor the break-through at Avranches, nothing un- 
leashed the tempest of joy that surged in our hearts as did the 
news of June 22 ! The Allied invasion and the German retreat 
were events that we had foreseen; we had waited for them so 
long that when they actually occurred we no longer reacted 
with the same freshness; but the announcement of Russia's 
entry into the war exploded upon our dismal horizon with all 
the suddenness of lightning. 

The one hundred and twenty of us in this small Rhine town 
who unanimously detested German oppression and more than 
oppression, the hypocrisy of the oppressors, had learned how 
to laugh in the midst of our servitude; we had vindicated the 
words of Frederick II when he said of France: "It is perhaps 
the only nation that can find reasons for pleasantry and gayety 
even in misfortune." Our unanimity, however, had not gone 
beyond this common hatred and this laughter. Most of the 
prisoners were pessimistic and refused to believe the handful 
of us who prophesied Hitler's ultimate defeat. Far better than 
arguments or precise information we were fortified in our opin- 
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ion by those purely intuitive convictions that unite man with 
truths that are beyond his understanding. These convictions ran 
afoul of the majority's short-sighted and false realism, more 
aberrational than any dream, the kind of realism that is based 
solely on the given facts of the moment. Our comrades hoped 
that we would prove to be good prophets, but they could not 
bring themselves to agree with us. On the morning of June 22 
their reversal was complete. This time the facts spoke for us, 
and they joined us at last. Until nightfall the camp was ablaze 
with excitement. One hundred and twenty voices rose in confi- 
dent unison and greeted the dawn of victory. 

Alone in a corner, mad with joy and gloriously rewarded for 
the faith I had nurtured for one whole year against all proba- 
bilities, against fatigue and opposition, I realized with a sense 
of fulfilment that we were living through one of those im- 
pressive moments which make poetry of history, when the des- 
tiny of a people hangs in the balance. 

It was Hourdebaigt who jerked me out of my feverish state. 
He handed me a copy of the Trait a" Union of June 19. It bore 
the following ironic headline: "Churchill's advertisement: We 
are seeking a country willing to accept England's aid." 

"Well," said Hourdebaigt, "I think the Trait d'Union has 
been given the answer." 

The general state of exaltation was short-lived. The radio 
regularly proffered news which belied the new-born hopes. The 
men's spirits flagged. They needed immediate victories to main- 
tain their faith. However, we heard unbiased news from Swit- 
zerland which contradicted the German communiques. The 
radio was in the guards' room, and we were not permitted ac- 
cess to it, but our interpreter, a nice Lorrainer called Flaus, had 
obtained permission to turn it on each night; pretending to 
tune in on Radio-Paris, he would get Radio-Sottens. Thus we 
lived for several weeks in daily contact with Swiss opinion 
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whose dignity and independence during the war, within the 
reach of such a powerful neighbor, deserve the admiration of 
the entire world. 

The entry of the U.S.S.R. into the fray soon resulted in a 
stiffening of discipline. Mail to the free zone in France was sub- 
jected to tighter censorship; a list was made of those who were 
suspected of being either Gaulist or Communist. I think that I 
had the honor of heading the list. But the Russian develop- 
ments were to have another consequence which was hardly to 
the liking of the administrators of Camp XII C. The German 
army needed men in the east. At the end of September, because 
of depleted personnel, Oberwesel was dismantled and some of 
its inmates were assigned to prisoner-of-war Camp XII D at 
Trier. The rest were -sent to Camp XII A at Limburg. The 
archives of Camp XII C were packed up and sent to Limburg 
with us on October 2, 1941. 



CHAPTER 4 



Proletarian and "Bourgeois" Prisoners 

»T THE TIME OF OUR ARRIVAL AT CAMP XII A THE MEN 

were gradually reaching one of the main turning points of their 
history. 

During the five interminable years, captivity was not a 
stream that flowed evenly. There were changing currents, and 
a great variety of incidents marked its unhappy course. It would 
be sheer naivete to believe that so large a mass of men could 
remain static for long. Nobody after the first weeks remained 
steeped in that sad and meditative mood traditionally associ- 
ated with prisoners of war. The picture of a captive soldier, 
withdrawn, his head between his hands, brooding over his mis- 
fortune, vanished as soon as it was born, and a hundred other 
images took shape and were in turn succeeded by others. But 
a certain sameness was nonetheless perceptible. Captivity was 
not alone exile and confinement, it was the permanence of exile 
and confinement with all that it entailed: a daily succession of 
trivial irritations; the sudden shock of important military 
events; intimacy with men of different backgrounds, tempera- 
ments, and professions; equivocal contacts with the German 
population — in short, a whole set of emotions, experiences, and 
habits so similar that they imparted an identical rhythm to the 
evolution of our thoughts. That is why the mentality of 1,500,- 
000 men, scattered in little groups over a territory of 800,000 
square kilometers, without regular communication between one 
another, nevertheless conformed to a common pattern. 
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In the autumn of 1941 all the prisoners had gone through 
a period of sanguine anticipation, but their hopes for a speedy 
liberation were doomed to disappointment. No longer was 
there reason to assume that the war would be over quickly be- 
cause of Russia's entry on our side; even the most credulous no 
longer believed that our detention was nearing its end. Conse- 
quently, why not unpack the trunks and concentrate on estab- 
lishing a daily routine in a home that we would doubtless 
occupy for a long time? Guided by his own inner values, each 
man settled down to captivity. 

It is part of the unconquerable nature of human beings that 
they are able to adjust to anything if they must and to create a 
haven in the midst of misfortune. But the all-important thing 
is the manner in which this is done. Some of the prisoners set- 
tled down to an ignoble life. They were opportunists, anxious 
to win the favor of their conquerors. They offended something 
in each one of us that was deeper and more sensitive than pa- 
triotism — our faith in mankind. 

This self-debasement was cleverly encouraged by our captors. 
They, too, were going through a period of adaptation. Septem- 
ber, 1941 marked the end of confusion. By then the Berlin au- 
thorities had drawn up unified instructions for the different 
"areas." Little by little the camps took on a uniform physi- 
ognomy and everywhere a vile, hypocritical system was im- 
posed, designed to disguise a merciless exploitation. Nor was 
this to change in the days that followed, except for the worse. 
That Frenchmen, generally neither stupid nor uneducated, 
could lend themselves to such villainy for the immediate ad- 
vantages they might gain will remain to the everlasting shame 
of the "bourgeoisie" of the camps. 

It would be beside the point to shout treachery. Treachery 
calls at least for some character. The Germans had already 
liberated the real traitors. They were used to edit propaganda 
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sheets or to direct economic centers. Consequently, those re- 
maining prisoners-of-war who formed part of the administra- 
tive personnel of the camps were a mediocre lot. They traf- 
ficked with the Nazis only with the greatest circumspection, a 
circumstance they were eventually to make use of when the 
time came to turn their coats. I saw a few of these prudent 
souls in trucks loaded with liberated captives, that spring day in 
1945 when we crossed the Rhine to enter Alsace. With languid 
fingers they removed the Fascist symbol they had been wearing 
since 1941 and pinned the cross of Lorraine in its place. 

Like Paris, each prison camp had its fashionable neighbor- 
hood. This was the isolated group of barracks protected by 
barbed wire where the functionaries lived. Their well-fed look 
and elegant attire contrasted strangely with the emaciated and 
ragged mob that peopled the other barracks. Comfortably 
lodged, comparatively speaking, gorged with provisions, sup- 
plied with two or three sets of clothing, and abundantly pro- 
vided with all the little things that make life bearable, these 
"bourgeois" prisoners enjoyed the bitterly disputed privileges 
of the camp's official administration: there was competition for 
the most sordid occupations because often the very modesty of 
the job offered greater opportunities for profit than a more 
conspicuous one. Here lived the trusties of the general staff: 
storekeepers for the Red Cross, clerks in the bureau of records, 
employees assigned to the paymaster and the work allocation 
office, dish washers, postmen, tailors, shoemakers, garbage re- 
movers — in short all those required to take care of the daily 
needs of several thousand men. 

It would be unfair to condemn these hirelings indiscrimi- 
nately. All of them were not unprincipled opportunists. I knew 
some who accepted employment only in order to combat Hit- 
ler's propaganda more effectively. Thus in Camp XII C, thanks 
to a tour de force probably unique in the annals of captivity, 
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fugitives and rebels had managed to take over every branch of 
the administration. They did everything they could to help their 
compatriots and to hamstring the Germans. Again, at Camp 
XII D, an amazing group of benign forgers wrought such con- 
fusion in the files of the Bureau of Records as to render them 
useless. The authors of this chaos made possible the liberation 
of more than two thousand prisoners in the space of six months. 
They were finally betrayed by a stool pigeon. 

But such incidents were so rare that they can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. If, in the beginning, there were a few 
good men in the ranks of this "elite," little by little they were 
eliminated; some of them eventually found the pervading at- 
mosphere too much and either shut their eyes or took part in 
the common villainy. Small-scale villainy, to tell the truth. 
These puny scoundrels capitulated for trivial gains: a little 
more privacy, a few items of clothing, better food, or merely to 
escape from the inconsequential irritations that were the daily 
bread of our existence. Since it takes a rather strong character 
to refrain from measuring his superiority in terms of privileges 
conferred upon him but denied to others, these "bourgeois" 
soon came to regard their fellow prisoners with condescension, 
as creatures of an inferior species with whom they could hardly 
be expected to associate. Their patronizing manner caused far 
more resentment than their obscene prosperity, for the masses, 
though they will accept the whims of fortune and tolerate in- 
justices, will not suffer any affront to their dignity. 

Our greatest grievance against these "bourgeois," however, 
was that they were responsible for the lies about us that were 
spread throughout occupied France. We were pictured in Pari- 
sian newspapers as leading an enchanted existence, flitting 
from one amusement to another, unable to decide each evening 
whether to go to a concert, a theatre, or a lecture. One journal- 
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ist, liberated after a few months, described the prison camps as 
"living universities . . . places where the French spirit flowers." 
Another newspaperman attributed the following remark to a 
comrade: "Were I to be liberated now, if I had to leave this 
very day, I would ask to stay on a little longer." Filthy lies that 
would have made us laugh contemptuously had they not pro- 
voked an insane fury that still smolders. If there are sins that 
could not be atoned for, they were committed by former com- 
panions in bondage. Their servility could not be excused on the 
grounds of ignorance. They betrayed our cause and made a 
travesty of truth. We were powerless to answer these venal lies. 
To my knowledge there was only one liberated captive, the art 
critic, Louis Cheronnet, who had the courage to write that 
"most of the prisoners did not participate" in the intellectual 
life of the camps. 

"Most of the prisoners," indeed! The much-vaunted theatres 
were available only to a privileged few. The other prisoners, 
scattered by the thousands throughout villages and factories, 
had to procure diversion as best they could. Moreover, when 
their propaganda had done its work, the Nazis withdrew the 
facilities they had granted. 

If most of the profiteers were to be found among the "bour- 
geois" prisoners, there were, too, a few well meaning but weak 
men who went along with the others because the orders sup- 
posedly emanated from France and tallied with their self- 
interest. Even the crooks would have been less complacent had 
there not been so many illustrious examples — that of Marshal 
Petain first of all — to lean upon and to justify their conduct. 
Petain's influence gave license to and abetted every shady deal, 
every compromise and cowardice. It sowed the seed of sus- 
picion, dividing Frenchmen who might otherwise have united 
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in their common misfortune. Duty became obscured and the 
clearest notions so distorted that it was not plain to everyone 
that Germany was our enemy. 

I remember our grief when we learned in August 1940 of 
the first measures that Vichy had taken against Jews and of 
the establishment of youth camps like those in Nazi Germany. 
This abject submission to the victor was a slap in the face. On 
that day General de Gaulle became our only hope. 

Yet, we did not hate the old marshal. We thought of him as 
a senile old man maneuvered by Laval. The early Petain con- 
verts would say: "We can't judge the situation accurately from 
this distance," and many of us were tempted to agree. Laval's 
dismissal on December 13, the frenzied attacks in Trait d' Union 
and in the Nazi newspapers of Paris against the "camarilla" 
that was accused of trying to win the marshal over, the speech 
on January 1, 1942, which reached the camps clandestinely, 
wherein Petain spoke of the "partial freedom" that was left to 
him and openly denounced Deat and Doriot — all this helped 
to reconcile us to him. A few letters did the rest. How could 
one doubt the word of an officer who, in a saccharinely-worded 
missive (that was how it escaped the vigilance of the censors) 
described his abhorrence of the usurpers, his loyalty to Vichy, 
and his conviction that France would be called upon to take 
up arms once more? "Petain is resisting," the wife of one of 
our comrades, a clerk in a Vichy ministry, informed us. His 
many subterfuges were hardly to our liking; but respectful of 
the mysteries of diplomacy, we finally conceded that some dis- 
simulation was perhaps legitimate. Even the small group of us, 
who, rebelling, had become ardent Gaullists, tolerated with 
vague misgivings the existence of the "French state"; at times 
it seemed conceivable that London and Vichy were secretly co- 
operating Today all this seems childish. But the reader must 
remember that we were cut off from everything at the time. 
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During the winter of '40-'4i even opinion at home was uncer- 
tain. It took the Petainist propaganda in the prison camps and 
the repulsive developments that came later to open our eyes. 
We finally understood that a political strategy that had such 
dire results in our own midst could not be less vile in other 
domains. 

As early as the Christmas of 1940 we began to receive 
"Petain parcels." They were wrapped with a tricolor band and 
contained portraits of the marshal, which we received warily. 
It was silly to try to win us over by such devices, to spend 
French money for the glorification of one individual, in imita- 
tion of Hitler. The photographs multiplied. We saw Petain in 
pink and gold on horseback, Petain in black and white embrac- 
ing a little girl in the park at Vichy, Petain in an autographed 
sepia drawing at his desk, Petain on nine by eleven, Petain on 
sixteen by eighteen, Petain in all shapes and forms. We were 
bombarded with so many likenesses of him that the better 
mathematicians among us calculated the amount of cigarettes 
and extra food that could have been purchased with the money 
that this flood of photographs cost. 

An avalanche of political pamphlets came next. The quan- 
tity of apologies that were showered upon us over a period of 
four years is unimaginable. It was impossible to believe that 
there was a paper shortage in France. Tons of handbills, maga- 
zines, posters, statistical charts, and illustrated brochures, all 
glorifying Vichy and its leader, arrived regularly in enormous 
packing cases. Although they were supposed to supply us with 
information, they merely contained the same incitement to 
hatred, the same efforts to divide us that had marked French 
life before the war. The prisoners whose opinions and origins 
were denounced in this literature felt crushed and defenceless. 
I am thinking of you, Marceau, a professor discharged because 
you were a freemason ; of you Levy, whose parents were branded 
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with the yellow star of David; of you whose name I no longer 
recall, little Communist, whose brother was arrested and shot. 
Although they had as much right as the rest of us to the manna 
that arrived from Vichy — biscuits, tobacco, and all — they were 
excluded from the French community. The worst of all was 
that some fanatics, frenzied partisans of the supposed "Na- 
tional Revolution," played up this segregation. 

In the autumn of 1940, Petain Circles were organized in the 
prisons. This was the supreme triumph of the "bourgeoisie." 
Cleverly guided by Hitler's propaganda, these societies were 
used as pressure groups. The "New Europe," the sanctity of 
war, the corruption of France and its regeneration through na- 
tional penitence, the idolatry of power — everything that was 
calculated to demoralize us, to tie us more securely to our 
chains — received paeans of praise in these poisonous labora- 
tories and were accepted the more willingly because they were 
peddled by seemingly patriotic Frenchmen. 

There were real traitors in the Petain Circles, but many were 
merely dupes, too thoughtless or too stupid to realize the role 
they were being made to play. They were the heirs of a class 
that for one hundred years had fattened on trade and had ac- 
quired a bit of polish in the process. They regarded themselves 
as an elite. Their claim was based on the power of money, the 
successor of the divine right of kings. Because of their up- 
bringing and their spiritual blindness, their minds were closed 
to living values. They naively believed that the society of the 
future could do no better, for its own sake, than to preserve 
their privileges and prestige. In other respects, however, they 
were extremely docile, satisfied to obey orders and accept the 
leadership of others, happy to be relieved of the burden of 
thinking for themselves. Content with a title and the attendant 
honors, they were never anything more than decorative puppets 
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in the hands of those in charge of maintaining the morale of 
the camps. 

Less numerous were the "mystical" Vichyites. These men 
were decent, but too confused, too doctrinaire to judge events 
and people wisely. They were incapable of bringing to the 
tasks of temporal government anything but the categorical im- 
peratives of spiritual life. When the time came to take action 
they floundered so comically that we might have laughed had 
their deeds not entailed dangerous consequences. After two or 
three years, some of these visionaries, unconsciously affected by 
their experience, fell into an abyss of inner chaos that was in- 
finitely pitiful. Others, stubborn in their Petainist faith, devel- 
oped such an intolerant attitude toward every one else that they 
were left to themselves in utter loneliness. These Petainists 
were sincere Germanophobes at heart. I knew one of them, 
perfectly courageous and worthy of the highest esteem. Presi- 
dent of the local Petain Grcle and one of the petty administra- 
tors of Camp XII A, he resisted every compromise and was so 
thoroughly patriotic that after three months he was suddenly 
deprived of his functions. So great was his aberration, however, 
that he did not hesitate to organize a "Petain Movement," re- 
cruiting members according to the Nazi one-party system and 
spurning the most valuable elements of the captive community. 

Vichy committed one of its worst crimes when it stimulated 
this political fervor and spread defeatism among us. Did we 
not, as conquered soldiers, have the right to live out our fate 
with military dignity? Only one thing could save us from the 
shame of servitude and give meaning to our ordeal: the con- 
viction that the struggle was not over, that though reduced to 
a small nucleus, a France still existed that would not give up; 
a fighting France, a free France. It was so clearly the only thing 
that could give us moral support and unite us that finally, by 
its very force, it broke through all impostures. The prisoners 
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turned to it, in the end, as their only solace, after they had 
flirted with other credos in an effort to escape from their con- 
fusion. The slogan which best expressed their feelings was cer- 
tainly not "Vive Petain" nor "Down with Petain" nor even 
"Vive de Gaulle," despite their admiration for the general; for 
men are only the expression of ideas and we needed a great idea. 
During these interminable days, amid the endless flux of mood 
and temper, one refrain filled our hearts: "The Krauts will get 
it in the neck!" No magic formula ever worked better than this 
one; none ever healed more wounds or assuaged so much 
weariness. 

This banal and prophetic refrain was not born of national 
pride or of patriotic desire for revenge. It arose in response to 
an inner urge so pressing that we did not question it. It was as 
if, in some vague way, we sensed that Nazi Germany would 
have to collapse before we and the entire world could once 
again be free. Except for the "bourgeois" prisoners, dead souls 
in glutted bodies, sooner or later we all felt this with inexpres- 
sible acuteness. That is why most of the prisoners, even before 
they understood their own reasons, reacted with an obscure un- 
easiness to the words that emanated from Vichy. What cun- 
ning, what a profusion of arguments, what a persistent and 
subtle orchestration; and how natural that many guileless souls 
should have been fooled in the beginning! Not a single form of 
blackmail, not a single weapon in the arsenal of defeatism, was 
overlooked. In lectures sponsored by the Petain Circles, hire- 
lings and imbeciles repeated like Laval that Germany could not 
lose the war, like Darlan that England was our only foe, like 
the marshal that the anti-Bolshevik Legion of French Volun- 
teers represented the military honor of France. These attempts 
to drive us to despair were coupled with vile, insanely maso- 
chistic homilies adjuring us not to forget that we had been 
beaten, that we were being properly chastised for our vices and 
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that our salvation lay in imitating our victors in order to merit 
the glory of serving them. 

Seeking to keep us in this state of humiliation, the Germans 
announced in the spring that henceforth we would be allowed 
to receive newspapers from the occupied zone. Some of the 
prisoners were interested in sports, others in news of their 
provinces, still others in Parisian life or intellectual move- 
ments; but every man wanted to know what was happening to 
France. Subscribers abounded. That was what the Nazi au- 
thorities counted on. In itself their reckoning was correct, and 
yet it boomeranged. Obedient to Hitler, the French press was 
so vile, its servility was so revolting, its lies so blatant, that the 
common sense of the prisoners immediately saw through it. In 
the end Paris-Sotr, Les Nouveaux Temps, L'Oeuvre, and he 
Petit Parisien served as excellent counter-propaganda. Each 
week, if not each day, for delivery was irregular, Parisian and 
regional papers added fuel to our indignation. Everything we 
read, the odious and idiotic commentaries on current events, 
the threatening orders issued by the military dictator to our 
families, the list of martyrs who had been shot, which would 
leave us speechless and aghast — all these were constant re- 
minders of the German abomination. With deep disgust we 
assessed the part that Frenchmen played in the situation. Among 
the traitors were former prisoners, liberated for "services 
rendered." One of them, speaking in our name, wrote that we 
were "all behind the marshal"; another calmly wrote that the 
prison fare was better than that of the French youth camps, and 
still another assured his readers that Pierre Laval's return to 
power would "concretize the solution of the prisoners" — gro- 
tesque gibberish written in a style as vile as the mind of the 
writer. How many fists were clenched and how many lips mur- 
mured the oft-repeated epithet, "the dirty dogs!" 
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What a rage we were in when the Volunteer French Legion 
was organized! The thought of Frenchmen wearing the same 
field gray uniform as our jailors', with Hitler's eagle pinned on 
their chests, was too much for us. 

At Kobjercyn, in 1943, a legionnaire who was passing through 
and whose cousin, an excellent comrade and a proven rebel, 
was one of our men, had the effrontery to pay us a visit. He 
was received cordially by the camp's commander and given 
permission to enter. The prisoners were strolling about when 
the sentry opened the door for him. They watched this un- 
familiar German walking towards them. When they saw the 
tricolor on his left sleeve, a menacing roar rang out. Pale as 
death and shocked by this explosion of disgust which ejected 
him from the French community, he hurriedly retreated a few 
steps to the jeering protection of a few Germans who had run 
up. The ignorance of the scamp was so great, and so great were 
the official blandishments showered upon men of his ilk, that 
he had actually expected us to give him a cordial reception. 

The speech that Petain delivered to the Volunteer French 
Legion was the one gesture that, more than any other, damned 
him in the eyes of the prisoners. Defeated soldiers, but soldiers 
nevertheless, we could not forgive a military leader for heaping 
dishonor upon his army. We derived grim consolation from the 
stupidities in the papers, like the following which appeared in 
La Gerbe: "Jacques Doriot, who is risking his life as an in- 
fantry lieutenant on the Russian front, is in Paris on a mission." 

In the same manner, the odious competing with the gro- 
tesque, a son of Charles Peguy, who has since died, and less 
gloriously than his father, pictured Hitler as the savior of the 
Catholic Church. An article by a well-known dramatist ex- 
plained that in May, 1940 Germany had protected Greco-Latin 
and Christian civilization against the French, and he added: 
"One can now imagine what would have become of us and of 
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OUR civilization (the capitals are his) if we had conquered 
the Germans." We felt more comforted than humiliated by 
this; it was pleasant to see a cause that we hated defended by a 
lunatic. 

We felt otherwise about a group of prominent French 
writers who took a trip to Germany. This jaunt was engineered 
with eclat. I do not care to give the names of the men. I do 
not even like to recall the incident. But it aroused in the pris- 
oners an emotion too deep for me to remain silent. That seven 
French intellectuals could be so abject as to make a pilgrimage 
to Germany under the auspices of the Nazi propaganda min- 
istry while 1,500,000 of their compatriots were feeling the full 
severity of the enemy's law is something that I will never be 
able to understand. 

These writers added insult to injury by publishing glowing 
accounts of their trip upon their return. In the N.R.F. of De- 
cember 1, 1 94 1, one of them unconsciously revealed how cer- 
tain ways of thinking can narrow a man's horizon and distort 
his perspective to the point of preventing him from seeing 
things as they really are. What a ridiculous situation when you 
think of it! Here is an author, reputedly hard to read but pithy, 
extremely penetrating in one field of psychology, a man who is 
usually intelligent and lucid. He is shown things that are 
staged, trumped-up, and he is taken in as easily as any ordinary 
imbecile. Worse still, he writes a frenzied apologia, and since 
he knows how to write, his prose has harmony and scope. His 
choice morsel reads beautifully: "Yes, I went to Germany. I 
wanted to see it. I witnessed a great nation at work, laboring 
so calmly that had I not heard voices announcing victories from 
time to time, I would almost have forgotten that it was at war." 
This is the tone in which Racine might have celebrated the 
triumphs of Louis XIV. The entire article was studded with 
similar sonorous inanities. We, in our barracks, were aware of 
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the frightful privation and terror that bedeviled the German 
people, and we laughed to get the better of our nausea. 

In La Gerbe of November 13, 1941, another of these writers 
glorified Germany as "a nation of great individuality and in- 
dependence of mind" and stated that "the standard of living 
had been raised materially and spiritually." He went so far as 
to prophesy that "the basis of German life will not change. It 
is a model for all nations." 

The suffering that the intellectuals among us underwent as a 
result of these indecencies was one of the worst memories of 
captivity. Not only were we wounded as men of culture and of 
national pride; we also sensed quite plainly a vague reticence 
towards us on the part of our comrades, a reticence produced 
by these blasphemies which seemed, in their eyes, to taint all 
men of letters. Their attitude was all the more painful because 
it was not openly expressed. Frank accusation would have 
elicited an answer, but how can one reply to suspicions that re- 
main unuttered? Our fellow-prisoners apparently believed that 
writers or journalists are men who say whatever their patrons 
want them to say. It took us literally months to recapture an 
esteem that we had never ceased to deserve. Such is the harm 
that a few literary imbeciles can wreak on simple souls. 

These incidents added immeasurably to our misery. We 
could have withstood the hardships imposed by the enemy if 
we had not felt betrayed and rejected by our own compatriots. 

The Trait d'Union did less damage because it was unequivo- 
cal. Printed in Berlin for all the prisoners, it was the official pur- 
veyor of lies. It deceived no one. So evident was its ineffective- 
ness that in five years it changed its tone and editorial staff 
several times. Every time a new signature appeared beneath one 
of its articles it was a foregone conclusion that the author, if he 
were a prisoner, would soon be liberated "for services rendered 
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to the Third Reich." A little later we were sure to see the same 
author's name affixed to articles in the Parisian press. 

Except for that short period when idiots and traitors were 
falling all over each other at the Nazi gates, it proved difficult 
to find recruits. The German officials did not overlook a single 
writer or intellectual in their quest for articles. 

The most pernicious newspapers were generally edited by 
the prisoners themselves. The Germans used them for their 
own propaganda purposes. But on two occasions they were 
fooled: once by L'An Quarante and again at Luckenwalde 
where a gay young group of wags edited a sheet entitled La 
Double Gamelle. Its motto was, "Man does not live by bread 
alone, but also by rutabagas." La Double Gamelle printed 
funny stories in which the Nazis took such a beating that it 
finally suffered the same fate as L'An Quarante. 

Among the papers that survived, L'Ephemere held a unique 
place by virtue of its blatant viciousness. It caused a furor by 
printing an article which eulogized the idea of cooperation be- 
tween Hitler and Petain. When I expressed my surprise and 
indignation to one of the Petainists where L'Ephemere was 
edited, he answered simply: "The Germans gave us the choice 
of publishing that particular article or seeing our paper sup- 
pressed." "And you didn't prefer to see it suppressed?" "No, 
the important thing was to carry on." All the difference be- 
tween Vichy and the Resistance is exemplified in this dialogue. 

According to the terms of the Geneva Convention, all the 
prisoners of the camp were to elect one man to represent them. 
In the beginning we were unaware of this, and so we were not 
surprised that the Germans selected their own candidate. He 
was usually an obliging hireling who was soon liberated, which 
explains why this important post changed hands several times 
during the course of the year. Later we discovered the terms of 
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the Convention. The Germans paid them lip service, but the 
elections were rarely aboveboard. 

Our situation was of course different from that envisaged by 
the international lawyers. Of the 30,000 men assigned to a 
camp, some 28,000 were dispersed in labor battalions and did 
not know each other. The only logical and fair procedure, 
therefore, would have been to canvass all of these groups. But 
usually only the hirelings were consulted, and they were hardly 
reliable. They did perform some useful functions. These in- 
cluded the distribution of Red Cross packages. But they were 
incapable of inspiring courage or hope in the men for whom 
they assumed responsibility. In the end their countless capitula- 
tions and their faint-heartedness alienated even the least re- 
fractory of their flock. Yet what a role they might have played! 
Energetic and experienced men were needed, men who under- 
stood that the only way of getting along with the Germans was 
to speak up in no uncertain terms. 

In order to coordinate the various activities of the Petain 
Circles and of the hirelings in the camps, the Scapini delegation 
settled down in Berlin in January, 1941. It had its errand boys, 
delegates who visited the prisoners of war periodically and 
brought the good word from Vichy. It preached resignation 
and submission to the great German Reich. 

Even if this delegation had been the most upright in the 
world, which was far from the case, it still would have been a 
regrettable error on the part of the Petain government to make 
France responsible for the protection of its own prisoners. The 
United States had assumed this role in the beginning, and it is 
not yet clear why the Americans relinquished it. At any rate, 
almost any neutral country would have been freer than Vichy 
to defend our rights. To make Scapini our "ambassador" was 
to renounce the eventual benefits of honest arbitration and to 
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abandon us to the mercy of our guardians. The situation was all 
the more equivocal since Scapini, a pre-war member of the 
Franco-German Committee, was a willing collaborator. Despite 
a lot of show, no prisoners were as poorly defended as we 
were. The very fact that such a delegation existed made our 
position more difficult. The Germans could commit flagrant in- 
fractions of the Geneva Convention, and if we protested they 
would exculpate themselves by saying: "Ambassador Scapini is 
in agreement with us. You must obey." Even if Ambassador 
Scapini had not been informed of the matter or had not acqui- 
esced, what could we answer? The Germans could say of Sca- 
pini what Voltaire said about God: "If he didn't exist we 
would have to invent him." Had the Nazi authorities openly 
denied neutrals their right to concern themselves with the fate 
of the prisoners, the situation would, at least, have been plain. 
Our status would have been difficult but unambiguous. Instead, 
Scapini and his supernumeraries poisoned our existence with 
uncertainties. On the credulous, they inflicted the agony of 
false hopes, on the perspicacious the shame of betrayal. Had 
these gentlemen merely lent themselves to cheating or black- 
mail at the expense of their charges their dishonor would have 
been great enough. But they assumed other responsibilities, 
such as campaigning against refractory officers in an effort to 
force them to work for the Germans. They offered no objection 
to the practice of assigning prisoners to war factories or to mur- 
derous chemical laboratories. The following is a copy of the 
confidential instructions they issued to the camps' elected repre- 
sentatives: 

According to Article 31 of the Geneva Convention, Ger- 
many is not permitted to employ prisoners of war in fac- 
tories. However, we must understand the situation. The 
notion of war work has been considerably broadened. The 
application of Article 31 would virtually lead to the elimi- 
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nation of any kind of work for war prisoners. No agree- 
ment has been signed between the French and German 
governments. The Geneva Convention still stands in its 
entirety. But the French government has decided not to 
request complete implementation of international agree- 
ments that are outmoded because of circumstances. This 
decision was reached by reason of the favors accorded 
French war prisoners: liberation, leaves, softening of dis- 
cipline, etc 

The mawkish hypocrisy of this text, its feigned confusion 
and false justifications, make it a masterpiece of Vichy casu- 
istry. Here is irrefutable proof of the betrayal of 1,500,000 men 
by a government that claimed to be their own and by an agency 
pretending to give them protection. If the word treachery has 
any meaning, it certainly describes the behavior of the Scapini 
delegation. 

The personnel of this delegation changed several times. The 
first group, composed of notorious Nazi sympathizers, was so 
unabashed that it addressed itself directly to us through the in- 
termediary of the Trait d'Union. Those who came later did 
not dare to break with this tradition once it had been estab- 
lished. The inefficiency of the first group, its total ignorance of 
the problems of captivity, and its subservient attitude toward 
the victors were so pronounced that even the Germans were 
indignant. Schmied, the commander-in-chief of Camp XII C, 
returning from a conference at Wiesbaden in June, 1941, re- 
marked with disgust: "The men around Scapini are a sad lot. 
They don't dare to ask for anything. They care less about the 
prisoners than we do. You must urge them to make demands 
from time to time." 

A group of officers (former prisoners who had been released 
because of their Petainist leanings) succeeded the first group. 
They knew the German language and the country well. Some 
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of them had even married German women. All of them were 
convinced that Hitler would soon be victorious. Scapini sent 
them on good-will tours. Their visits always conformed to the 
same pattern: after a hurried inspection of the camp in the 
company of the commander, they would spend an hour or two 
conferring with our representatives. Then they would hold a 
meeting where the French hirelings, wearing Fascist badges, 
heard a report of the situation. I can speak as a witness because 
on one or two occasions I was invited to join the group on the 
pretext that I was the leader of the opposition. Actually, these 
gentlemen had not given up hope of converting me. 

Scapini's delegate would paint a black picture. He would 
attempt to persuade his listeners that the marshal was pained 
by the rebellious prisoners who raged against the occupation, 
that these men were causing their country untold harm, that the 
"terrorists" at home were ordinary bandits of no importance, 
that France was living only by the grace of Hitler's good will 
and charity — in short, that it was wrong to resist or to com- 
plain. Occasionally, in an effort to disarm us, he would stud his 
remarks with harmless, timidly whispered jokes about the Ger- 
mans. On September 10, 1941, one of these fellows went so 
far as to declare that "if England were to win it would cer- 
tainly be more dangerous for France than a German victory." 
During the entire five years I met only one envoy who spoke 
frankly. This rare bird was called Captain Chalopin. I never 
could quite understand his appointment to the Scapini dele- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the ambassador would appear in person. What 
a day in the life of the camp! Those who stubbornly refused to 
pay any attention to the event would be hidden in their cells. 
The place would be turned over to the privileged personnel — 
hirelings and members of the Petain Circle. They appeared, 
tightly laced in impeccable uniforms, adorned with Fascist 
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badges, their belts shining; looking very healthy and fairly 
bursting with good-will, they would warble "Vive Petain," 
"Vive Scapini" each time they glimpsed the Vichy mandatory 
ambling down the camp's main street in conversation with the 
German colonel. Propaganda staff photographers held them- 
selves in readiness to commemorate the occasion for all eternity. 

This masquerade, as comical as it was disgusting, would not 
have been so bad if Scapini had not added something of his 
own to the strong wine of dishonor. He left at least one ex- 
ample of his perfidy. In the summer of 1943, he addressed the 
assembled prisoners, their guardians, and the commander-in- 
chief of the camp: "The fortune of war," he said, "has con- 
demned the French army to captivity. The uncertainty and 
stupidity of our politicians flung these two nations against each 
other." A few of us will wonder until the end of time whether 
it behooved a Frenchman to declare that he recognized his 
country as the aggressor in a war that was so plainly Hitler's 
doing. 

Like a prostitute who accepts flagellation only to cry out 
against it, the "bourgeois" prisoners readily acquiesced in this 
self-debasement, which was swollen with tremulous excuses 
and fancy words. They saw in it a justification of their own 
cowardice and selfishness. 

The initial instructions from Berlin, ordering strict segrega- 
tion of the various nationalities into separate camps, could not 
be carried out because of the pressure of circumstances. The 
ever-increasing flood of humans, arriving simultaneously from 
the four corners of the earth, had to be dealt with immediately. 
There was no time to sort them out. In the end every prison 
camp harbored a bizarre mixture of Serbs, Russians, anti-Fascist 
Italians, Americans, Poles, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Bel- 
gians. 
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All communication between the different nationalities was 
forbidden. Save for the French and Belgians, who lived together, 
each group occupied its designated section, surrounded by 
barbed wire and guarded by sentries. But it goes without say- 
ing that this regulation prevented neither clandestine contact 
nor trade between them. This trade often reached unbelievable 
proportions. Each camp became a kind of oriental bazaar where 
unexpected and unedifying deals were made. The Americans 
would sell their fountain pens and watches, their wonderful 
wool sweaters, and their gold teeth. The Italians would steal 
potatoes from the German kitchens and exchange them for 
cigarettes. The French and Belgians were mostly interested in 
underwear and clothing. They were the principal customers of 
the Russians who received no packages from home whatsoever, 
nor any from the Red Cross. They had, nevertheless, managed 
to establish a real business. With cloth which they stole from 
the Germans, they made bedroom slippers, underwear, and 
jackets which they exchanged for bread or tobacco. But before 
they came to share in the camp life and enjoy the status of 
normal prisoners they had suffered so frightfully that we, who 
witnessed their plight, could not forget its horror. 

From the Pripet marshes, the first Russian prisoners arrived 
at Limburg, on the banks of the Rhine, after two months of 
march. They were so emaciated, so gaunt, so tottering that they 
looked more like a legion of ghosts than a column of soldiers. 

Nor were they all soldiers. Among them were old men and 
ten-year-old children in no condition to bear arms. Clothed in 
indescribable tatters, their eyes protruding from yellow-gray, 
shrunken faces, they dragged themselves along the camp's cen- 
tral street with terrifying slowness. Their excessive suffering 
had rendered them so insensitive to their surroundings that 
they did not heed the barking dogs stationed all along their 
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interminable route. The furious shouts of their escorts and the 
blows showered upon their backs left them indifferent. Noth- 
ing could accelerate, by even the fraction of a second, the slug- 
gish motion of their bleeding feet, wrapped in pitiful rags. 
Many were so exhausted that in order to remain on their feet 
they leaned against each other, shoulder to shoulder. Some 
walked in groups of threes, the weakest in the middle, propped 
up on both sides by his comrades; if he collapsed, his two com- 
panions, their arms intertwined, would continue to advance at 
the same horrible pace, pulling him along by the shoulders, his 
feet raking the ground. 

Thus two thousand Russians arrived at Camp XII A on the 
morning of August 18, 1941. All the French prisoners were 
locked in their barracks and warned that anyone who tried to 
get out would be shot on the spot. Through cracks in the doors 
and shutters we watched the long column of prisoners. This 
was the first of many such processions. 

The new arrivals were shoved into barracks in the rear of the 
camp. They were separated from us by a high fence of barbed 
wire and a forbidden zone, five meters wide. In front of this 
zone sentries stood guard, ready to fire at the first man who 
approached. From a distance we glimpsed this passive herd, 
silent amid the shouts of the guards, waiting, waiting inter- 
minably. Each night a few of them died. Others were so ill 
that they could not get up to go to the latrines. In order to 
clean out the barracks with dispatch and remove the dead, the 
Germans ordered the Russians outside the first thing each 
morning. From eight o'clock until six, except for an hour at 
noon for soup, they were obliged to stand in formation outside 
their barracks regardless of weather. The sentries kept watch, 
their guns in their hands. 

Occasionally something moved. One poor soul had stirred 
to overcome his numbness or perhaps had fainted. A concert of 
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shouts would arise and the guards, their bludgeons raised, 
would rush in and choose their victims at random. They flayed 
them long and well. We could tell by the sound, hollow on 
the shoulders, resonant on the head, where each blow had 
fallen. The Russians maintained a stubborn silence. They bore 
their punishment without flinching, so patient that they seemed 
almost inhuman. And we, indignant at their agony, yet over- 
come with a strange passivity, would watch their suffering with 
inexpressible shame. 

Our feeling was not shared by all. As soon as we arrived in 
Limburg, we discovered that the camp was fanatically collabo- 
rationist. Furthermore, a section of the National Popular Union, 
Marcel Deat's party, prospered here, slyly encouraged by the 
Germans. Our group and another from Camp XVII B en- 
countered the undisguised hostility of the French prisoners 
who were already there. Terrified by this demonstration of 
power, or convinced of the superiority of the German race and 
its right to exercise brutality on inferior peoples, they witnessed 
the martydom of the Soviet prisoners without a murmur. The 
daily shots that rang out, the trucks loaded down with cadavers, 
the spectacle of so many starving men who, as soon as the day 
was over, would rush to the first garbage dump, while a few 
Orthodox believers would gravely turn away for the evening 
prayer — all this inspired in them naught but contempt and dis- 
gust. Their notion of humanity was so artificial, so limited, that 
it did not occur to them that people reduced to such a humili- 
ated state could be men. Persuaded that the Russian prisoners 
were barbarians, they would walk away, calculating the date 
when Leningrad and Moscow would be taken. 

We would wait until nightfall to send them provisions. As 
soon as the German officers had gone off for the evening the 
guards relaxed their vigilance. A sentry had but to turn his 
back, and a package would be quickly hurled over the barbed 
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wire. It contained the few things that we could lay our hands 
on: biscuits, sausage, cigarettes — hardly enough to satisfy a 
few men, and there were several thousands. But we wanted to 
show these poor souls that we were not indifferent to their 
plight. Little matter to us if the sentry suddenly turned around 
and saw the package on its way. We had taken time to strike an 
attitude of innocence; it was impossible to tell which member 
of our group was the guilty one. The only thing the guard 
could do was to chase the lot of us away. Sometimes a shot 
would be fired to punctuate his orders. Sometimes, too, he 
would glance hastily around to be sure that none of his com- 
patriots had witnessed the scene, and would then continue his 
round pretending he had noticed nothing. How many Germans 
were cruel only out of fear! 

Even if the packages landed unnoticed, the way the Russians 
flung themselves upon them was enough to give us away. Ten or 
twenty of them would fall to the ground in a violent skirmish, 
fighting and tearing at each other for the booty. "What bar- 
barians!" exclaimed the refined French collaborationists. They 
had forgotten our own behavior fifteen months earlier and how 
the food the peasants offered us on our long march into Ger- 
many had been torn from the donors. Certainly it would have 
been more dignified if the recipients of our small offerings had 
guarded them jealously for their weaker comrades. But man, 
fragile creature, the product of leisure and peace, at a certain 
level of misery and privation, becomes obliterated by the brute's 
elemental needs. 

One night we tossed a package that was loosely tied. It came 
apart in mid-air, and part of its contents fell into the forbidden 
zone. A huge Russian immediately raced to the spot. His reck- 
oning was sound, because the sentry's entire attention was 
taken by his comrades who were swarming into the central en- 
closure where most of the provisions had fallen. But a nearby 
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searchlight caught him unawares. A volley of machine-gun fire 
laid him flat, bathed in blood. Ten minutes later, a second 
Russian, more tempted by hunger than frightened by this ex- 
ample, slipped under the barbed wire. He was hit by a bullet 
and died instantly. I saw his outstretched arm stiffen suddenly 
and his head drop, his mouth on the ground. We were silent, 
aghast at the ease of these assassinations and at the terrible 
audacity, after their inertia, of these Slavs whom we liked, al- 
though we did not understand them. 

An hour passed. "Look," a fellow standing next to me said. 
"To your left, near the fifth post. Another chap is trying his 
luck! I don't want to point or the Krauts will see him." In the 
dark I finally perceived a shadow crawling along. The night 
and the cadavers of his comrades helped to conceal him. He 
was advancing slowly, stopping, starting again, until finally he 
reached his goal. Just as he opened his hand to seize the booty 
he was caught in the rays of the spotlight. Shouts of fury rang 
out, followed by a brief machine-gun volley. Another body was 
immobilized. The beam of light would not let go of the three 
recumbent corpses. It would leave them for a split second, only 
to return time and again. The third man seemed really dead, 
and we thought it was an unnecessary precaution. Suddenly, 
after quite a long wait, just as the spotlight moved away for a 
moment, he leaped up and raced into a crowd of his com- 
panions before the sentry had time to catch him. Oh comrades! 
From both sides of the barbed wire I can still hear the laugh 
that greeted this victory — this heroic pirouette of a man who 
had just risked death; was it really just for a few biscuits, or 
rather because of a deeper need to do something trivial that 
would enable him to recapture the exhilaration of freedom? 

For months the Russians were subjected to this relentless 
treatment. Deaths occurred in their ranks with terrible regular- 
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ity. The morgue was near the entrance of the camp, and the 
Russians were at the other extremity. We, who occupied the 
middle section, would watch the long line of stretchers as they 
bore the cadavers down the main street. So great was the Ger- 
mans' hatred of their Soviet prisoners that not one of them 
had the good taste to treat this procession with respect. Some 
pretended not to see it, others cast an indifferent glance, and 
the dyed-in-the-wool Nazis sneered openly. Behind our barbed 
wire we were revolted. To emphasize how different we were 
from them, we never failed to click our heels, stand at atten- 
tion, and salute when the stretchers passed. One day a German 
noticed us and rushed up, his eyes popping out of his head. 
"Communists?" he shrieked. One of our men explained care- 
fully and quietly that communism had nothing to do with it, 
that we were Frenchmen, natives of a country where decency 
demands that a human corpse be treated differently than that of 
a dog. "Ach! So!" the officer answered. He went off, shrugging 
his shoulders with an air of pity, as if our scruples made no 
sense; but he was vaguely embarrassed. From then on it was 
agreed that we had the right to render homage to our Russian 
comrades. More than that, our guardians were so impressed by 
our attitude that finally there was no more sneering at the sight 
of these funeral processions. Little by little the more humane 
Germans, sensitive perhaps to our unexpressed contempt, also 
began to offer salutes. Proudly we proved to our hesitant com- 
rades how, though we were vanquished, we could nonetheless 
set an example to our temporary masters. 

I never understood why the Germans chose to install the 
morgue in a toilet room adjacent to the artisans' shop. Some 
fifty French prisoners used this shop as a shelter and a work- 
room. I had friends among them and would sometimes pay them 
a surreptitious visit. On one such occasion they showed me a 
door with a well-disguised orifice. Through it I could see the 
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large, fleshless corpses, with concave stomachs, skeletal legs, 
and skin the color of yellow wax, that were piled up each day 
to be carted away on the following morning. Typhus was given 
as the cause of death. Actually these unfortunates had died of 
exhaustion, starvation, and lack of care. 

Sometimes the Germans, in their haste to be rid of all those 
who could not move, committed tragic mistakes. One late after- 
noon, a dying Russian was taken to the morgue and thrown 
upon the cement floor with a large number of corpses. He 
moaned and suffered for three long hours before he finally 
breathed his last. The Frenchmen in the workshop heard him, 
but it was after six o'clock; all the German officers had left the 
camp. No subordinate was willing to take the responsibility of 
removing him. The following day we discovered his inert body 
lying across the doorway. He had worn down his fingernails 
scratching on the door to the last. 

A few weeks later another Russian had better luck. At the 
peep of dawn, when the men on burial duty came to collect the 
cadavers, they found this poor fellow was on his feet, haggard 
and shaking with fever. Like the corpses, he was stark naked. 
He had been pacing back and forth, driven by his fear of lying 
down and becoming one of them. The moment the door swung 
open he collapsed. French prisoners carried him to the in- 
firmary, where he was cared for. He recovered. 

I don't know if the Germans did not want to employ the Rus- 
sians, or if these prisoners were too weak at the time to do any 
work. In any case, only Frenchmen were called upon to bury 
their dead. I was very friendly with the men who were saddled 
with this macabre task. They gave me the facts which I cite 
below. They knew what they were talking about since they 
were daily, first-hand witnesses. From August 18, 1941 to 
April 30, 1942, there were five hundred and seventy-two 
deaths among the Russians. These included executions. To this 
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number sixty more must be added — corpses that were sent to 
Heidelberg University to be used for dissection. A do2en more 
were decapitated. Their craniums were shipped to various 
laboratories as curios. 

Brutal executions were naturally more frequent in the be- 
ginning. They occurred for trivial reasons of discipline or for 
the sheer pleasure it procured to their butchers. Four to five 
Russians died daily during the first month. On November i, 
when the weather suddenly turned cold, twenty-nine men died 
in one day. As soon as the Germans ceased their practice of 
forcing the Soviet prisoners to stand in the open all day, the 
death rate decreased to three or four a week. 

However, after many thousands of Russians had died, the 
Germans realized that the prolongation of the war required 
additional labor; they began to change their tactics. Toward 
the end of March, 1942 the Russians' food ration was increased 
to approximately 150 per cent more than our own. This was 
fair enough because they received neither Red Cross packages 
nor provisions from home. 

Naturally, long before this new ruling was enforced, they 
fried to supplement their meager daily diet. With the approach 
of winter and the shorter nights it was easier to circumvent the 
vigilance of the guards. On moonless evenings they would 
crawl under the barbed wire and slip into our barracks in search 
of victuals. 

The first Russians I saw were two small, dark fellows with 
lined, ageless faces. Disdaining the camp stools that we hastily 
offered them, they ate with serious, almost religious gluttony. 
They silently accepted the provisions that were held out to 
them from all sides. They stuffed their pockets and musette 
bags with additional supplies. After an hour they relaxed and 
accepted drinks and cigarettes. Only then did they notice the 
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crowd that surrounded them. After their initial generous im- 
pulse, my comrades stood and stared at their guests with un- 
disguised curiosity. Many of them had never seen a Russian be- 
fore. They had a thousand unformulated questions to ask — an 
intense urge to pierce the mystery of the U.S.S.R. "Talk to 
them," they called to me. Unfortunately I did not know Rus- 
sian and our guests could not speak German. All that I could 
get out of them was, "Franzosen, gut! Deutsche, nicht gut!" 
which told us nothing. 

When the time came for lights out, I motioned to them that 
they had better return to their barracks. They understood. Be- 
fore they departed, I tried, by gestures, to express our pleasure 
at their visit, to tell them that they were welcome in our midst. 
I wanted to explain how deeply we sympathized with their mis- 
fortunes and how friendly we felt toward them. I was at a loss 
as to how I could convey all this. I extended my hand to shake 
theirs warmly. One Russian seized it, and before I could stop 
him he raised it to his lips. I was surprised and shocked by this 
gesture that reminded me of the old Russia. Yet it is not 
strange that the kind of homage a vassal would render to his 
lord is still practised in the Soviet Union, for peasant tradi- 
tions die slowly. 

These nocturnal visits multiplied during the course of the 
winter. The Russians were usually welcomed. Each time they 
would carry away an appreciable supply of food. They risked 
their lives at this game, however. Sometimes a shot would re- 
sound in the night: one of our guests had been spotted by the 
beams of a searchlight. The next morning we saw his cadaver, 
caught in the barbed wire. 

Others, apprehended in our enclosure, were killed there. I 
remember one occasion in April, 1942. We were awakened at 
three in the morning by the sound of footsteps and repeated 
whispers, "Russian, Russian." A Soviet prisoner was trying to 
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attract our attention in order to obtain food. He was not too 
well received by some of the men. Not only were they annoyed 
at being awakened, but the popularity of the Russians had de- 
clined in the last few weeks. With the coming of spring and 
the longer nights, they had to wait until midnight to crawl 
under the wire; some of them took advantage of our slumber to 
fleece us shamelessly. Besides, a few days earlier, pursued by 
a patrol, two of them had sought refuge in our barracks. We 
hid them for twenty-four hours. When finally they were dis- 
covered they betrayed us. All this affected our friendliness to- 
wards them. But what herd is entirely free of black sheep? 

The Russian who was calling to us in the dark was, how- 
ever, giving proof of his honesty. It would be unfair to bracket 
him with the thieves. Finally two of our comrades got up, lit 
matches, took up a collection, and accompanied him to the door 
when he had filled his bag. They had no sooner returned to 
their mattresses when we heard hurried footsteps outside. The 
door opened again suddenly. A man entered, bumping against 
the beds in the dark. Finally he sank down in a corner. Im- 
mediately hobnailed boots resounded, the door creaked, and the 
beams of a flashlight searched the corners of the room. The 
Russian had been spotted by a sentry just as he was returning 
to his enclosure. To avoid being shot he had returned to us 
for refuge. 

We all pretended to be asleep, but we watched the scene 
surreptitiously. With heavy tread the German walked through 
the narrow spaces between our beds. He swore when his 
clothes got caught on a nail or when he stumbled against a 
bench. Suddenly he let out a roar of triumph. He had found 
the poor Russian hunched beneath a table. "Come, come," he 
cried, stamping his foot. The prisoner obeyed. We thought he 
would get by with a sound thrashing. But when he reached 
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the vestibule a shot rang out. It echoed weirdly throughout the 
barracks. Only one pair of boots walked away. 

At dawn on the following morning we found the Russian's 
body lying across the steps. It was the hour when the sentries 
changed guard. A young Nazi, coming on duty, turned the 
corpse over with the tip of his boot. His companions burst out 
laughing. 

Incomprehensible Germans! Four days after this assassina- 
tion, a sentry, accompanied by a Russian, awakened us at mid- 
night and begged us to give the "comrade" some food. Another 
German, on night duty, unlocked the door which separated the 
Russians from us, to spare them the difficulty and danger of 
crawling under barbed wire. One morning, I spied a third 
German throwing a piece of bread to a poor, wonderstruck 
Soviet. Doubtless these Germans were former communists who 
remembered their earlier beliefs and were trying, in their humble 
way, to compensate for the crimes committed by their country. 
Some of them maintained a sincere loyalty to the party, which 
they zealously concealed. If they ever admitted it, it was always 
to a Frenchman. They could hardly trust their own compatriots. 

One day my friend Dussart was working at some task. He 
had received good tidings from home, the day was lovely, there 
was news of a fresh German retreat; without thinking, he 
started to whistle the "Marseillaise." The sentry on duty was a 
man of about fifty. His kindness was well known. Dussart 
leaned over to him: "Do you know this song? It's the French 
national anthem." "Oh," the sentry calmly replied. "And do 
you know this one?" Leaning towards Dussart, a little laughter 
in the depths of his eyes, he whispered the opening lines of the 
"International." "It will come again," he said. Then he ges- 
tured to signify that this was a secret between them. 

In May, 1942 the situation of the Soviet prisoners took a new 
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turn. On orders from the head of the Work Allocation Bureau, 
the camp was emptied of all Frenchmen who were not em- 
ployed as functionaries. The tasks that had been assigned to 
prisoners penalized for insubordination were henceforth rele- 
gated to the Russians. Thanks to the amazing ease with which 
they adapted themselves to changing circumstances, it was not 
long before they were able to extract great advantages from 
this new state of affairs. Free to traverse an area hitherto for- 
bidden to them, better fed because they now had numerous 
opportunities to barter, they soon improved in looks. Gradually 
they recovered their normal, human expression. Gaiety re- 
turned with returning health. One Sunday, for the first time, 
they entertained us with chorals and dancing. So successful 
was the occasion that such performances soon became a regular 
Sunday pastime. 

Had it not been for the help that the French prisoners gave 
to the Russians, their ordeal would certainly have been far 
worse. We were proud to think that we had saved many of 
them from loneliness and a few from death. 

Before long, they proved that a good deed is never wasted. 
By the middle of June our group had dwindled to twenty-eight 
refractory prisoners. We were locked in Barrack 13 and quaran- 
tined like lepers while we awaited our departure. We were 
being sent to a camp for violators of disciplinary regulations. 
One day, four Russians were sweeping the alley adjacent to our 
cell. They moved close to the window through which we were 
peacefully contemplating the sky. One of them bent down as 
if he were going to tie his shoelace. He waited for the sentry 
to turn his back and then deftly tossed a little package, which 
he had taken from inside his sock, through the iron bars. The 
four men gave us a friendly smile and then moved slowly on. 
The package contained tobacco. It was a kind of pulpy weed, 
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chopped into little pieces, almost green. It gave out a bitter, 
almost unbearable aroma. 

Your tobacco was terrible, comrades; but never was a selec- 
tion of the choicest blends of the Orient smoked with greater 
good will. 
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Time, Work, and Women 

Xf the "bourgeois" prisoners settled down to a Dis- 
honorable existence, if for their own ends, they shirked the 
responsibilities of captivity, the great majority of prisoners 
stood up under the ordeal with real courage and integrity. Most 
of them spent the long years toiling without cease; they con- 
stituted the labor battalions. Others, more adventuresome, be- 
came fugitives. Still others refused point-blank to work for the 
Germans; they were the rebels. 

There were several different kinds of labor camps. Condi- 
tions varied in them according to the nature of the work. Dis- 
cipline was severe in those establishments that catered directly 
to the needs of the German army. Here, the prisoners worked 
on roads or railways, but Russians gradually replaced their 
French predecessors. Life was hard but endurable for members 
of the agricultural battalions. The industrial camps presented a 
very different picture. They were veritable prisons, for the most 
part, monotonous and debilitating. Skilled craftsmen were sent 
to large cities to work at their particular trades. They enjoyed 
almost complete freedom. 

In the beginning all the French prisoners experienced trying 
times. Thrown together haphazardly one fine day in 1940, they 
were homesick and confused and wondered timidly what was 
going to become of them. 

Real slave markets prevailed in the villages. German peas- 
ants would circulate between rows of motionless prisoners. 
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After some deliberation they would choose their man accord- 
ing to his size and apparent strength. The late-comers, pointing 
to the weaklings that were left, would protest vehemently. The 
prospect of better food hardly compensated these rejected 
prisoners for the terrible humiliation to which their puny ap- 
pearance had exposed them. 

Neither employers nor the guards who were responsible for 
maintaining order in the labor camps were prepared for the 
role they were made to play. This period of adaptation was 
replete with painful incidents. Some twenty or thirty men were 
isolated in a country whose language they could not under- 
stand. At the mercy of a German, bewildered by peremptory 
and contradictory orders, they soon learned what was in store 
for them. They discovered, to their sorrow, that an inhuman, 
relentless will commanded a mass of submissive, frightened 
robots. 

Printed notices were posted in public places warning the 
civilian population to keep its distance. "Never forget that the 
enemy remains the enemy" — such was their message, and it 
was stressed in a series of official instructions. Employers were 
enjoined to exhibit rigorous reserve in their dealings with pris- 
oners-of-war. 

The frenzied zeal and the stupidity of our overseers were 
hard to bear. Their cruelty, which oppressed the men from the 
moment they joined the labor battalions, never wavered. Kicks 
and gun butts were daily instruments of coercion. The more 
refined sadists used their belts. Metal buckles, engraved with 
the name of some old German god, would resound when they 
struck flesh. My friend Delecluze, whose back was covered with 
bleeding sores, said, "They beat me with cries of 'Gott mit 
uns.' " Trivial misdemeanors — a late-comer to assembly, a 
gesture that was out of place — were sufficient to unleash vio- 
lence. 
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On July 26, 1941, at 5:10 A.M., a guard entered the quarters 
of the Sien labor battalion. He called the usual "Aufstehen" 
(Get up!). Prisoner Jean Andrieux, who had gone to bed ex- 
hausted after plowing a field until ten o'clock at night, looked 
at his watch and decided to snatch a few more minutes' sleep. 
The sentry left the room for a second, returned, and noticed 
that one man was still in bed. Without warning he took aim 
and fired. The bullet happened to be a wooden one, but it pene- 
trated Andrieux's leg to the bone. When I saw him after he 
left the hospital some months later, he was still limping. Doubt- 
less he will be lame for the rest of his life. 

I chose this story among a hundred others, because it is 
neither particularly atrocious nor unusual. All the prisoners in 
labor camps were constantly at the mercy of a few brutes whose 
reactions were impossible to predict. Decent treatment was so 
exceptional that Frenchmen would speak of it with timid and 
somewhat incredulous envy — the way one speaks of a sweep- 
stake winner. 

On the whole the prisoners were infinitely better off in 
Catholic than in Protestant sections of the country. At Ober- 
wesel I knew an officer, a devout Catholic, who never failed to 
bring us a package of food each time he returned from a leave. 
"It's from my children," he would say. The men who were 
assigned to agricultural enterprises run by religious orders were 
extremely lucky. At Ahrweiler, Rene Fitament and his friend, 
whose name I no longer recall, were remarkably well fed and 
well treated. The Mother Superior, who spoke French very 
well, looked after them with solicitude. At noon they were al- 
lowed to rest and read the French books she procured for them. 
Every evening, when their work in the gardens was over, they 
were permitted to use the bath tub. On Christmas and birthdays 
they would find a bottle of old wine, some underwear, and a 
naively-worded message from the sisters on the table. They 
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were warned not to mention this to anyone. Whenever a Ger- 
man did something nice for a prisoner it was always witii the 
secret terror that it would be discovered. 

Such treatment was exceptional. Frenchmen suffered at the 
hands of their employers as well as their guards. The only dif- 
ference was that the guards were armed; civilians had no re- 
course against the trivial acts of revenge perpetrated by the 
captives. Sometimes a prisoner took a sudden dislike to his em- 
ployer, however benign he might happen to be. Perhaps his 
nose, his manner of talking, or his odor was displeasing. The 
Frenchman would think up all kinds of tricks to drive his boss 
to distraction. 

One day my friend Robert Meyer was told to remove the 
moss from the trunks of some fruit trees. He pretended that he 
had misunderstood and peeled off the bark of the trees, thus 
ruining an entire orchard. Another prisoner was given some 
calcimine and told to plaster the walls of a stable. Instead, he 
carefully sprinkled it on all the cows and burned their hides. 

In a few months, however, initial difficulties decreased and, 
little by little, life in the labor camps became more equable. 
The prisoners insisted upon being treated with respect, as 
human beings. They also maintained that if they were to do 
their work properly they would have to be given adequate 
nourishment. Perhaps their employers would not have acqui- 
esced to these conditions so willingly had it not been for the 
manual skill, the adaptability, and ingenuity of the French. 
During the summer of 1940 we were pictured in the German 
press as a "negrofied" nation, a decadent people, lazy and in- 
competent. Yet every time a Frenchman and a German worked 
on the same project the Germans themselves had to admit that 
our men were the better craftsmen. We proved our worth so 
well in the work yards that our relationship with the enemy 
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changed basically as a consequence. At the same time, French- 
men, stunned in the beginning by their sudden defeat and in- 
clined to believe that they had been outclassed, now perceived 
the amazing lack of organization in Nazi Germany. They re- 
covered their sense of superiority. 

The Germans are reputed to be efficient, but actually their 
administration proved as disordered and confused as our own. 
Struck by the huge numbers of workers, the innocent or com- 
placent observer might fail to discern the low quality of their 
production. The real secret of whatever efficiency the Germans 
managed to display was their unreasoned use of force. Many 
were the times when Frenchmen taught their astounded masters 
the meaning of finesse and true ingenuity. As a consequence, 
there developed a real overlapping of jurisdiction between em- 
ployer and employee. On innumerable occasions, the Germans 
found themselves obeying their French captives. In time, this 
unexpected turn of affairs affected other aspects of their rela- 
tionship. 

After twelve or fifteen months of captivity, under the peas- 
ant's roof or in the home of a moderately wealthy business 
man, strange scenes were often enacted at suppertime. It was 
not unusual for the head of the household to turn deferentially 
to the prisoner at his table and to ask for advice about diverse 
problems. The Frenchman would respond courteously or haugh- 
tily, according to his disposition, interlarding the rudimentary 
German he had managed to acquire with some choice swear 
words in his own tongue. 

This psychological fact has been generally overlooked. Its 
significance is apparent only to those who followed the phe- 
nomenon of captivity very closely. And yet it explains why 
some prisoners, flattered by an audience that they never had at 
home, decided to settle down in a Hessian or Saxon village 
after the war was over. It explains, too, the tremendous differ- 
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ence in morale between the "bourgeois" prisoners and the men 
in the labor camps. The former had become the victims of 
their own treachery, floundering in a morass of deceit and 
servitude, while the latter had recaptured their dignity as 
Frenchmen. 

Later, the situation changed. The terrible length of the or- 
deal, its monotony, hung so heavily over members of the labor 
battalions that many of them became stultified. Some struggled 
against this inertia with unceasing vigilance; others attempted 
to escape from it by trying their luck as fugitives. The majority, 
however, finally became resigned to their lot. One thing is cer- 
tain: the first virile protest against this demoralization came 
from the workers. Despite marry grave drawbacks, the most 
serious being, of course, that it was helping the enemy, work 
had one great advantage; it gave back to Frenchmen a sense of 
their own worth. Not only their greater skill at the work bench, 
but also their observation of German domestic life, convinced 
them that their own form of civilization was vastly superior. 
This knowledge was an efficacious antidote to the propaganda 
of the Trait d'Union. 

The Nazis' high regard for the French workman is best 
demonstrated by the statistics recorded in the administrative 
offices of the prisons. Employers who applied for workers speci- 
fied that they wanted only Frenchmen. Nothing could be more 
convincing than the following testimonial from a firm at Ober- 
stein, near Trier: 

Prisoner of war Pierre L. is employed as an assistant 
engineer in a tool factory. His work deserves special men- 
tion. He attracted our notice when he showed us how to 
improve tools and machines. For example, after our direc- 
tor explained the problem, he built a machine that now 
takes the place of six workmen. He also constructed an au- 
tomatic device which has accelerated our production con- 
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siderably. Finally, on his own initiative, he perfected one 
of our machines so beautifully that its output has increased 
manyfold. 

I remember the rage that some of us felt when we read this 
testimonial in the prison newspaper, Tenir. At that time we 
were in the midst of our struggle to combat enemy hypocrisy 
and violence. The little coterie to which I belonged was defy- 
ing the Germans by stubbornly refusing to work. To us, the in- 
ventions of Pierre L. seemed a piece of unmitigated treachery. 
Time has passed since that day, and I am inclined now to be 
more indulgent. Although I realize that his skill helped the 
enemy, yet I can see that the prestige he acquired in the eyes of 
his German companions' reflected credit on the entire French 
nation. Besides, his five years of toil in Germany enabled him 
to preserve all the cunning of his craft; men like him will be 
needed for the postwar reconstruction. Above all, time has 
helped me to understand that this poor fellow was obeying an 
inner and all-consuming urge to escape his solitude. His work 
had become a refuge. 

In the industrial labor camps, where the prisoners lived 
under difficult and often inhuman conditions, similar occur- 
rences were rare. But in agricultural camps they were legion. 
No man could survive the deprivations that we suffered unless 
he leaned heavily on whatever values were important to him. 
The mystics either had their God or they found Him again. 
The thinkers sought refuge in meditation. The dreamers found 
consolation in reading. The peasants loved the land, and they 
served it with the same devotion that they had shown as free 
men. 

We would laugh with pity when we chanced to hear them 
discuss their work. They would say my steer, my cows, my 
beets, my plough. The possessive case seemed ridiculous to 
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those who had no feeling for the land and no understanding 
of the way each man identifies himself with the things that he 
cherishes. Rising above the accident of war, of which they re- 
ceived only the faintest echoes from their villages, French peas- 
ants in the labor camps recaptured with ease the familiar 
rhythm of their days. The successive seasons did not speak to 
them in an alien tongue because they happened to be under an 
alien sky. Close to the German peasants, who were as simple 
and as submissive as they to the eternal scheme of things, these 
Frenchmen remained what they had always been — men who 
were reconciled to nature and to ceaseless toil. 

Incapable of any kind of desertion or betrayal, they did not 
forget their native land. The letters they exchanged with their 
families were full of humble details about the harvest, the 
condition of their flock, and their tools. They were certain that 
they would once again tread the soil of their childhood. When 
they tramped over the German countryside in their dreary 
wooden shoes, it was of their own native fields that they 
thought. No group of men nurtured a greater hatred of Naziism. 

When the government inspector would come to appropriate 
the choicest portions of the crop, or when the local Nazi agent 
arrived on Sundays to collect the obligatory donation to the 
party, the French peasants watched their employers shake their 
fists and make faces behind the functionary's back. They 
helped the worried farmer to hide his grain or his poultry 
from the Nazi inquisitors. In so doing, they gave vent to a 
feeling that is timeless and universal: it was the old peasant 
distrust of any one from the city — the same distrust that their 
ancestors had nurtured against the royal tax collector and 
which their fathers had felt for his republican successor. All 
things considered, the German farmers did not seem very dif- 
ferent from themselves. 

The funeral oration pronounced by Pastor Jung on April 
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5, 1945, at the freshly-dug grave of prisoner Albert Vasseur, is 
proof of the real friendships that were formed between peas- 
ants of both countries. For years Vasseur had been working 
for wealthy farmers at Oberkalbach, near Frankfurt. On April 
3, 1945, when American spearheads established contact with 
Nazi units that had withdrawn to the village, he ventured from 
the cellar where he had taken shelter with his employers. He 
wanted to save the cows and horses that were trapped in a 
burning stable. Vasseur traversed the courtyard unharmed. Just 
as he reached the door of the barn he was hit by a bullet. He 
managed, before he fell, to open the door for the terrified ani- 
mals. They trampled over his body and sped to the fields. On 
the following day, when the fire was extinguished, American 
troops were in possession of the terrain. I quote Pastor Jung's 
words: 

This is a moment that is well worth meditating. For the 
first time we can speak at the grave of a French prisoner- 
of-war, who, at the very moment of liberation, gave his 
life to protect and help the members of our parish. We 
bow to the magnitude of his sacrifice. We honor his 
unselfishness. . . . 

The horse that he tended so solicitously has borne him 
to his last resting place. The family whom he served faith- 
fully throughout the years has brought flowers for his 
grave. A great many members of our parish, in paying 
homage to Albert Vasseur, are honoring all the French 
prisoners who, in many different ways, have set an ex- 
ample of goodness and nobility to our community. . . . 

The magnitude of the confusion and aberration of our 
times is best illustrated by the fact that we, Germans, are 
grieved at the sight of this open grave, that our hearts beat 
faster for Albert Vasseur than for those who gave the 
order to defend our village. . . . 
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"Almost everyone was crying," a friend of Vasseur's told 
me. "The inhabitants of Oberkalbach promised to erect a mau- 
soleum in honor of our comrade. Don't think for a minute that 
their kindness was calculated or prompted by Hitler's defeat. 
The village had always been anti-Nazi, and the people had 
been good to us from the very beginning. Personally, I plan to 
remain in contact with the people I worked for during the last 
four years. They were very kind to me." 

I am not trying to plead the German cause. I am simply tell- 
ing the story. I know all too well how greatly the prisoners 
suffered at the hands of most Germans. This testimony may 
seem outrageous to them. But captivity is like a lottery: a few 
men win the big prizes. 

Even in the agricultural battalions the relationship between 
French and Germans was not always edifying. There were 
quarrels, blows were exchanged, a few murders were com- 
mitted; occasionally Frenchmen killed their employers with 
pitchforks or pickaxes. Those who were not used to working 
the land spent gloomy and disheartening days and years behind 
the plow. But generally, prisoners found wholesome employ- 
ment and sufficient nourishment on the farms, and most of 
them lived in harmony with their employers. 

The war had emptied the villages of men. Only women, 
children, and old men remained. Masculine prestige and au- 
thority therefore devolved upon the French prisoners. When 
the captive replaced the head of the family in the fields, it was 
not unnatural that he should take his place in bed as well. This 
occurred without premeditation on either side. 

The Nazis did all they could to prevent this kind of relation- 
ship between French and Germans. As early as January, 1940, 
six months before our defeat, military legislation concerned it- 
self with ways and means of discouraging fraternization. Shortly 
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after the opening of Wiebelsheim, in August, 1940, the follow- 
ing notice was posted in all the barracks: 

Prisoners of war are rigorously forbidden to approach 
German women or young girls without authorization or 
to have any intimate contact with them. 

Any one who disobeys this order will be punished. The 
severity of the sentence will depend upon the seriousness 
of the offense. A prisoner may be put to death. 

The publicity given this ruling and the harsh treatment re- 
served for violators were not so much to intimidate the pris- 
oners as to reassure Germans in uniform. The worst thing that 
can happen to a soldier is to learn that the woman he loves 
has been unfaithful to him. He is far away; army regulations 
prevent him from rushing home to obtain revenge. Visions of 
the loved one in the passionate embrace of another man haunt 
him; his inability to do anything about it preys upon his mind. 
The Nazis made use of this kind of propaganda to demoralize 
us during the "phony war." They knew its corrosive power 
only too well and wished to spare their own troops the agony 
that we had been made to suffer. 

This issue came to the fore when the labor battalions were 
organized. The regulations were infinitely more severe than 
those that had prevailed during the first world war. In 1914- 
1918, prisoners of war usually slept in the homes of their em- 
ployers. In 1940 they were obliged to return to their quarters 
each night. Guards locked the doors as soon as every one had 
been accounted for. Some of the larger battalions were sub- 
jected to nightly inspection. 

All these precautions proved of little avail. In August, 1941, 
the German high command returned to the problem with re- 
doubled energy. Heavier penalties were prescribed. 

All these efforts to protect German womanhood amused the 
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French. They were flattered that they had been singled out as 
the most dangerous group in this respect. The implication that 
German women were easy only served to degrade them in the 
eyes of the prisoners. The idea of the "pure" German race was 
shown up to be an arrogant delusion. 

It would be hypocritical and inexcusably stupid to say noth- 
ing about this problem. The circumstances of the times served 
to stimulate men's procreative instinct; it was as if, threatened 
with death, they wanted to enjoy to the full every last minute. 
The obliging and silly sentimentality of the German women, 
coupled with their bestial sensuousness, made them facile con- 
quests. 

Despite the medical articles in the Trait d'Union extolling 
the benefits of chastity, the men had the excuse of protracted 
abstinence. Some of them merely sought physical relief and 
whatever sensuous pleasure they might derive from a passing 
affair. Others, their hearts lying fallow, became sentimental. 
Among the many transitory and casual relationships, there 
were a few lovely romances, made more exciting by danger and 
by the picturesque circumstances under which they came into 
being. There were Frenchmen, too, who embarked upon amor- 
ous adventures with a vague desire to wreak artful vengeance 
upon the enemy. 

My comrade V, employed by a viticulturist, on the banks of 
the Rhine, was fortunate. He became the lover of his employ- 
er's daughter. She was a nineteen-year-old blonde, attractive 
and extremely obliging. She was engaged to marry a German 
officer who was fighting on the Russian front. When her fiance 
came home on leave she treated him coldly. He went back to 
his unit without having received a single kiss. "The look on 
that Kraut's face delighted me," V told me later with mali- 
cious pleasure. "It repaid me for a lot of things." More than 
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one German soldier experienced similar fate. The married ones 
were lucky if their families did not increase while they were 
away. 

Throughout the Reich, as far as one could judge, the German 
women welcomed us. Perhaps they were particularly friendly to 
Frenchmen in Berlin and the Rhine provinces. Our countrymen 
had been stationed there with the army of occupation after the 
last war, and they evidently left vivid memories behind — and 
not a few bastards. These twenty-year-old conscripts in German 
uniforms took pride in their origin and were nice to us on every 
possible occasion. 

At Oberwesel in 1941, the young girls whom we passed in 
the streets would invariably eye us with that long, furtive look 
that boys and girls exchange in every country of the world. I 
remember particularly one day in June. We had been granted 
permission to go swimming in the Rhine. Three girls boldly 
approached the section that was reserved for us. The sentries 
ordered them to be off, but, encouraged by our laughter, they 
protested. In order to return to the embankment where they 
had left their clothes they had to traverse our corner of the 
beach. Two of them, in bathing suits, walked past us silently, 
their eyes on the ground, half shy, half brazen. Their breasts, 
like those of so many German women, were pendulous and 
heavy. But the third girl, who was a few paces ahead, was en- 
tirely naked save for a strip of loin cloth and a narrow brassiere 
that clung to her small, high breasts. Her haughty face, her 
imperious glance, like the countenance of Venus, seemed to 
tender a promise. We were all staring at her. She was just 
about to walk across our terrain when a German officer ran up 
and forbade her to take another step. Outraged and furious, he 
gesticulated while we looked on with inexpressible merriment. 
It was highly amusing to see this German in the role of a 
puritanical monitor — and the Nazi military machinery at work 
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to protect us from the aggressiveness of a good-looking fraulein. 

More often than not it was the women who took the initia- 
tive: sluts devoid of malice or sentiment. Frenchmen were 
amazed at their behavior. Frequently they resisted the most 
salacious appeals, disgusted by the bestial coarseness the women 
displayed. 

A member of our group worked at a farm. The proprietor 
had a daughter. One morning this comrade was alone with her 
in an isolated meadow. They were pitching hay. After two or 
three hours of work the girl gestured that it was time to eat. 
They sat down at the foot of a tree and ate their lunch. Then 
the "Gretchen" murmured in the kind of pidgin German that 
was to become so familiar to us: "How long you no lady?" 
"One year." "That's bad," she answered with a sympathetic 
shake of her head. Silence. Then a sigh. "I, lady," the girl sug- 
gested. She would have been genuinely surprised had anyone 
told her that her behavior was open to criticism. 

Comrade B worked in a hotel in Oberwesel. A girl of about 
twenty-four or twenty-five lived there. She was young looking, 
but enormous— chubby cheeks, fat buttocks, and breasts like 
balloons. B washed the dishes and cleaned the corridors. The 
fat girl would smile at him every time he passed. He was 
sweeping outside her door one day when she came in. Nobody 
was in sight. She flung herself at him, pressed her thick mouth 
against his, pushed him into her room and on the bed. The 
poor fellow had to see the thing through; it was all the more 
distasteful to him because he happened to be a homosexual. 

The women who were in search of sexual satisfaction soon 
became well known. Their names found their way onto a classi- 
fied list that the prisoners were quick to compile. Salacious 
stories were exchanged as a matter of course. When a new 
prisoner arrived to replace a liberated or ailing comrade, he 
would be told, "You're going to work at such and such a farm. 
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It's a good place. The lady will go to bed with you." Often she 
turned out to be middle-aged and unprepossessing. If the new- 
comer was the least bit discriminating, he would be reluctant 
to fulfill her expectations. He would ask to be transferred to 
another job. Sometimes, on one pretext or another, the woman 
would declare her dissatisfaction and request a substitute. But 
usually the prospect of good food, comfort and relative inde- 
pendence would cause our man to hesitate; more often than 
not, he would end by accepting the shoes, the work-clothes and 
the woman bequeathed by his predecessor and to which his suc- 
cessor would, in turn, fall heir. 

One nymphomaniac became famous in Camp XII A because 
she was extremely pretty and experienced in all the refinements 
of sensuality. She was the widow of an officer who had been 
killed at the front. She was in such good standing with the au- 
thorities that she would go to the work allocation bureau in 
person if they were too slow in complying with her request for 
a worker. During the ten months that I spent at Limburg, no 
less than five comrades worked for her. She was hysterical and 
exhausting. When each of her lovers returned to the camp he 
would regale us with stories of his experiences. One day in 
April, 1942, M, an old comrade from Oberwesel, enticed by 
the reputation of this ardent widow, asked to take his turn. He 
came back a week later, his senses appeased, but terrified by the 
risks he had run. "I'm telling you, she's impossible! She'll 
surely be caught. She'll end up in prison!" With meridional 
eloquence he recounted his adventures. We almost died laugh- 
ing. Within an hour after his arrival, she literally violated him. 
He complained bitterly of the kind of underclothes German 
women wear. Thick linen underpants enveloped the widow 
from navel to knees. They were so difficult to remove that they 
spoiled the pleasure of his first initiative. Afterwards things 
went better. But the young widow was inexhaustible. Even at 
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mealtimes she made no attempt to conceal her passion. They 
could be seen easily through the low windows. His passion ap- 
peased, M's fear of prison marked his return to a more prudent 
state of mind. Despite the insistence of his hostess, he pre- 
tended illness and went back to the labor battalion. He was 
replaced on the following day by a more reckless comrade. 

The number of chance couples that were formed during our 
fifty-six months of captivity is difficult to estimate, nor is it 
easy to distinguish between ephemeral affairs and semiconjugal 
relationships. All I can say is that many unfortunate lovers 
were taken unawares between the months of July, 1940 and 
May, 1945. The military prisons were full of them. Some were 
discovered because they were imprudent, but the majority were 
betrayed. Jealous neighbors, rejected rivals, even relatives who 
heard rumors — each would hasten to send a letter to the Ge- 
stapo denouncing the culprits. I knew one prisoner who was be- 
trayed by the girl's younger brother; another girl, furious that 
she had not been preferred, denounced her sister. Few of the 
men had the sexual vigor of one chap who occupied the cell 
adjacent to mine at the Bad-Orb prison camp. He had been 
employed by a photographer who had two daughters. He man- 
aged to satisfy both sisters. His affairs were brought to light 
when one of them became pregnant. He was sentenced to six 
years' imprisonment. But he must have been born under a 
lucky star. Incarcerated in October, 1944, he was released when 
we were liberated. 

When I appeared before the military tribunal at Marbourg 
(for an entirely different reason) I had a chance to see a few of 
these delinquents and the way they were handled. The women 
were treated more rudely than the men, as if they were the 
guiltier, inasmuch as they belonged to the "pure Aryan race." 
Most of them, poor things, were not very courageous. Even 
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when the person who had denounced them could offer no tan- 
gible proof, they would burst into tears and confess. Vainly 
would the Frenchman deny everything — vainly would the 
women contradict their earlier statements; they were sure to be 
condemned. 

However, a few shrewd women, who had not been caught 
in flagrante delicto managed to escape from their difficulties. I 
knew one such woman. On January 5, 1945, while I was wait- 
ing at Marbourg for my case to be heard, I saw a pleasant- 
looking, well-poised woman, about thirty years of age. Entering 
the room reserved for the accused, she had the nerve to start a 
flirtation with the officer in charge. When his back was turned 
she slipped a note into my hands. It was addressed to her lover. 
She added a few hurried instructions, asking me to read the 
message and transmit its contents to her friend orally, if I was 
unable to give it to him. The note contained exhortations to 
stand pat. She explained that she had denied everything and 
had been released through the intervention of a Nazi acquaint- 
ance. But I was unable to deliver the message. Her lover, fear- 
ful of his fate, had escaped the preceding evening. At that very 
moment he was trying his luck on the snowy roads, as I had 
done four years earlier. I returned to my cell that night and 
heard no more about this. 

The women who were caught were forced to confess and 
subjected to a disgusting questionnaire. Thanks to the com- 
plicity of a German secretary whom I bribed with forty ciga- 
rettes (only former prisoners can appreciate how exorbitant 
this was), I was handed the dossier of one culprit. She had 
been forced to admit: "On July 3 the Frenchman caressed my 
breasts. The next time he felt my thighs and slipped his hand 
inside my underpants. Then he caressed me more intimately." 
Such was the sadism that Germans practised on their own 
people! 
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The penalty varied according to the seriousness of the offense 
and the fanaticism of the court. In the beginning, accosting a 
German woman cost from six to eighteen months of prison. 
Later the punishment was more severe. When the "crime" was 
committed with a young girl or a widow, the penalty was 
usually three years. If the woman was married to a soldier, the 
prisoner was condemned to solitary confinement. In cases of 
serious infractions of the rules — impregnation or creating a 
public scandal — the culprit would be sentenced to four or six 
years of imprisonment. 

Many of these couples were genuinely in love. No woman is 
more devoted to the man who has won her heart than is the 
German. How many prisoners escaped thanks solely to the help 
of their mistresses! How many frauleins faced the worst kind 
of punishment in order to bring some measure of comfort to 
their lovers! If they were caught, their heads were shaved and 
they were condemned to years of prison and subjected to the 
most painful ordeals. Separated from their lovers for years, 
many of them, nonetheless, remained faithful; some hoped 
that their sacrifice would not be in vain, that they would settle 
down in France after the war. 

A few of the women were doubtless profoundly shocked by 
the Nazis' atrocities. Perhaps their devotion to a French pris- 
oner was indicative of an inner revolt, a gesture of protest, in 
the name of humanity, against the crimes of which their coun- 
try was guilty. Because of the many confidences I received, I can 
affirm that among a few enlightened women such considera- 
tions played a part. 

At Andermach, in April, 1941, the Gestapo surprised a pris- 
oner in bed with a German woman. She had been denounced 
by a neighbor. Her lover used to spend every night with her. 
She had obtained a skeleton key to the door of the camp; every 
evening after inspection she would go to unlock it. At Coblenz 
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during this same period, a Frenchman was seen everywhere, 
arm-in-arm with the wife of a German officer. He wore her 
husband's uniform. With all the aplomb of a German officer 
he would enter the cafes and movie theaters. This continued for 
several months. But he grew rash, and this proved his undoing. 
He was popular with the young boys of the town. They made 
much of him, calling him "Frenchie," since he did not bother to 
conceal his identity. When he had drunk a little too much 
brandy he would terrorize soldiers of lesser rank. Then he 
would slap them on the back, laughing, and explain the error. 
Often frightened subalterns did not stop to ascertain whether 
or not this was a joke. They would merely take to their heels. 
But one man, less timid, or perhaps more resentful of the farce 
than the others, went straight to the police and told his story. 
It all ended, of course, with a long jail sentence. 

My friend V, who belonged to a labor battalion, lived an even 
more delectable existence in Berlin. In the course of the summer 
of 1 94 1, he had met a young woman of excellent family. She 
was married to an SS lieutenant who was fighting on the Rus- 
sian front. After two months of surreptitious courtship, she 
became his mistress. They decided to attempt to escape together 
to France. Thanks to her social contacts, she had no difficulty 
in procuring a passport for herself and sufficient marks to buy 
a false passport for her lover. One' evening the two lovebirds 
boarded the Berlin-Paris express. They travelled comfortably 
in a first class sleeping car. They arrived in Paris without mis- 
hap and from there they went to Chalons-sur-Saone. V left his 
paramour at the Chalons station for a minute to speak to a 
French policeman. He rashly confided that he was a fugitive 
from a German prison camp. Fifteen minutes later he was ap- 
prehended by German military police and was immediately 
incarcerated. His mistress, thinking that she had been aban- 
doned, returned to Berlin in tears. 
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But this was only the beginning of his adventures. What fol- 
lows is probably the most fantastic tale I ever heard. He told 
it to me at the Wegscheide penal camp for rebels in February, 
1945, during a cold spell that forced us to remain under our 
blankets twenty hours out of the twenty-four. His story did 
much to compensate for our discomfort. It warmed our hearts. 

After serving his twenty-one days in prison, the penalty for 
evasion, V entered into another relationship, less spectacular 
but also less clandestine than the first. He was caught and con- 
demned to three years in prison. But he managed to take to the 
Graudens road and escaped. He went directly to Berlin and 
looked up his former mistress. I will skip the details of their 
reunion — her tears of joy when she realized that she had not 
been abandoned. She had just learned that she was alone in the 
world; her husband had died for the Fiihrer and the Greater 
Germany somewhere on the Russian steppes. He had left two 
or three uniforms, in perfect condition, with her. When V 
caught sight of them he had a brainstorm. He was practically 
of the same build as the deceased. Who on earth would recog- 
nize him if he assumed the disguise of an SS officer ? A slight 
adjustment of the jacket, which was a trifle too large, his pho- 
tograph instead of the dead man's on official papers, and V 
became Lieutenant Sartingen. Frau Sartingen moved from her 
apartment to avoid gossip. The two lovers rented a flat in an- 
other section of Berlin. For eight months V was the most se- 
cure, the best disguised, and all things considered, the happiest 
of all prisoners-of-war. 

I still remember his account of the first days after his meta- 
morphosis. He described his discomfort at impersonating a 
dead man, his disgust at wearing the insignia of an army that 
he hated more than any in the world, his bewilderment when, 
at a moment's notice, he was called upon to comport himself 
with the sangfroid of a Teutonic officer, his constant fear of 
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giving the game away. Fortunately he had learned the German 
language at an early age and was thoroughly familiar with it. 
This proved invaluable. Within a fortnight he had overcome 
all the initial difficulties. Thereafter, he calmly flouted the 
Nazis at every opportunity. Responding with haughty con- 
descension to the many salutes addressed to him at every turn 
throughout the city, causing subalterns to fall all over each 
other in their eagerness to offer him a chair when he entered a 
cafe — all this he enjoyed in a way that only a prisoner could 
appreciate. "Only one thing bothered me," V remarked, while 
we hung on his every word. "I would hear comrades who were 
assigned to cleaning the streets or who were going to and 
from their work, insulting me in French. The polite ones loudly 
alluded to me as a stuffed shirt; others called me 'dirty dog' or 
worse. One day I heard a fellow murmur to his companion, 
'Take a look at the pretty face of that future cadaver.' I felt 
like going up to him and explaining things. But I was afraid. 
I held my tongue and walked on as if I hadn't understood. I 
was so uncomfortable in their presence that I finally avoided 
all the places where I might run into groups of French workers." 
V could have continued with # a little luck to live like this 
until the end of hostilities. But one afternoon, having nothing 
better to do, he entered a cafe to while away the time. Fortu- 
nately for her, Frau Sartingen was not with him. An SS officer 
came in. He saw, by V's escutcheon, that they belonged to the 
same brigade. The two men clicked their heels, shook hands, 
and conversed courteously and somewhat vaguely — so vaguely 
in fact that V's interlocutor smelled a rat. Here was a brother 
officer who did not know where his unit was stationed or the 
names of his commanding officers. Vainly did V explain that 
he had been assigned to the brigade very recently, that he was 
planning to return to it very shortly. The SS officer immediately 
alerted a nearby policeman who politely requested the lieu- 
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tenant to accompany him to the police station. Upon arrival, V 
showed the commissioner his papers. They seemed entirely sat- 
isfactory. Just as he was about to be released, with profuse 
apologies, the officer who had denounced him appeared on the 
scene. Either extremely mean or very conscientious, he wanted 
to find out what had become of his man. "It's an error," said 
the police commissioner. "The lieutenant's papers are in good 
order. You can see for yourself." As soon as the SS officer 
glanced at the documents he cried, "Ach, Sartingen! He was 
my best friend! He died fighting at my side, over a year ago." 
V, unmasked, was arrested on the spot. He had to prove that 
he was a prisoner-of-war in order to escape a worse fate. 

They took him to the nearest barracks and handed him over 
to the military authorities. Before entering, he had his last bit 
of merriment. As he approached the sentry's box, the two sub- 
alterns who were walking on either side of him pushed him 
forward. The first sentry to see this SS officer cross the threshold 
of the post shouted, "Attention," and a dozen soldiers, includ- 
ing their commanding officer, stood stock-still to salute him. 
"At ease," roared one of the subalterns. "This man is a fake!" 
There was a second of bewilderment among the troops — a 
moment worth its weight in gold. I have envied V ever since 
for this moment, far more than for the delights of his German 
mistress. 

We laughed and laughed over V's odyssey, in our icebox at 
Wegscheide. The best thing about such escapades was that they 
brought almost as much joy to his comrades as they did to the 
protagonist himself. Although we could not share his physical 
pleasure, we could at least savor to the full the comical aspects 
of the situation. 

My friend P worked for a horticulturist in a pretty little 
Rhine town. His employer was a disagreeable fellow who had 
charge of the municipal parks and gardens. The wife of the 
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mayor was not attractive, but P made love to the lady with the 
idea of convincing her that his employer was incompetent. She, 
in turn, was to exert her influence upon the mayor. The men in 
the barracks followed this Machiavellian plan step by step. 
They were probably more intrigued by it than was P himself. 
Within two months the mayor's wife capitulated, body and 
soul. Shortly thereafter P's employer was convicted of gross 
negligence and relieved of his job. As a consequence, P had a 
good deal less work to do. Triumphantly, he collected the bet 
he had won from incredulous comrades. 

In the days when Lieutenant Klein still entertained hopes of 
persuading us to work for a greater German Reich, he would 
describe exceptional jobs in glowing terms. One day he praised 
the charms of a small farm in his native village. The proprie- 
tress was a young war widow. "Not much work, much food, 
kiss Madame," he said with an insinuating smile. 

Sexual hunger was one of the main weapons in the Nazis' 
arsenal of psychological warfare. It was exploited with much 
cunning. This was particularly true in regard to conscripted 
German laborers. Women's barracks were invariably erected 
adjacent to those of the men's. The Germans hoped, in this 
way, to keep the workers satisfied and reconciled to their jobs. 
Individuals who became attached to each other as a result of 
this proximity worked conscientiously in order to retain their 
employ and avoid separation. 

So successful were these tactics that they were, at times, ap- 
plied to prisoners as well. A few state farms and large indus- 
trial enterprises employed female Slav deportees. They worked 
side by side with Frenchmen. One day in July, 1941, I hap- 
pened to be in Lieutenant Schmidt's office at Oberwesel when 
the telephone rang. The head of the Ahrweiler labor battalion 
was calling. Schmidt repeated the conversation to me. 
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"Lieutenant Schmidt, I have just caught two prisoners with 
women at the model farm. What shall I do?" 

"Well, are they German women?" 

"No, Lieutenant. One is Polish, the other is C2ech." 

"All right. Were they caught during working hours?" 

"No, Lieutenant, it happened during the rest period." 

"Where did you find them?" 

"In the rear of the barn, Lieutenant." 

"Did any one else see them?" 

"No. The only reason I saw them was that I had put a man 
on to watch them." 

"Well, let them alone. They haven't broken any rules. The 
women are not German, they didn't take time from their work, 
and they caused no public scandal." 

Schmidt laughed heartily when he repeated this. He liked to 
think of himself as being very Parisian in his worldliness and 
tolerance. I must admit that I thought it pretty funny too. 
Schmidt's apparent bonhomie had won him popularity among 
the prisoners. Greater experience with Nazi methods soon 
taught me, however, that this tolerance was calculated. Once 
they had been caught, the pair would live in fear and trem- 
bling. When they realized that they were not going to be pun- 
ished they would work all the harder, grateful and hoping they 
would be allowed to continue their relationship. This was a 
vile but ingenious strategy to further the Third Reich's war 
effort. 

Similar methods were sometimes employed in industrial 
plants, but on a larger scale. The atmosphere that prevailed in 
a soap factory at Dusseldorf is an extreme example of this kind 
of thing. Approximately sixty French prisoners were employed 
there, supervised by their own representative. Working along- 
side of them were two hundred Polish women conscripts. They, 
too, had their own overseer. This lady lost no time in finding 
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a Frenchman to her liking. She worked in the same office with 
him. Her bedroom was adjacent to the office, as she had ob- 
tained permission to live apart from her compatriots. The fac- 
tory director raised no objections to this arrangement; and the 
couple, grateful and happy, exerted their influence upon the 
rest of the personnel. 

Cellars instead of bedrooms and heavy sacks instead of sofas 
were the lot of the other workers, yet love affairs flourished 
between French and Polish workers. Only if couples met dur- 
ing working hours were they punished. The women would 
have to pay a fine of fifteen marks and would be transferred to 
another section of the factory. Every evening, at closing time, 
employees could volunteer for extra work. Normally the day 
was over at five o'clock, but those who offered to stay on were 
not let out until eight. French prisoners could tell the guards 
in their labor camp that they were working overtime. Actually, 
most of them stopped at five and spent the remaining three 
hours making love. They used this same excuse on Sundays 
and would spend morning and afternoon at the factory. In- 
credible scenes were enacted in the cellars. Drinks were plenti- 
ful. Employees used to steal cakes of soap and exchange them 
for grain alcohol that made up in strength what it lacked in 
flavor. 

Few of these "love affairs" proved lasting. The public has 
exaggerated the number of prisoners who brought women back 
from captivity. The few women who did return to France were 
mostly Slavs, Czechs, Serbs and Russians — rarely Germans. 
Some self-righteous souls were quick to cry out. Personally, I 
fail to see anything scandalous in a prisoner bringing his com- 
panion home with him. Doubtless, some of the men were al- 
ready married ; a few even had children. But are they any more 
reprehensible than the women who repudiated their plighted 
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word in our absence? Broken homes were one of the saddest 
consequences of the prolongation of the war. Circumstances 
and human nature are to blame. The prisoners were no less 
vulnerable than any other group of men. 

Despite those who judge and condemn, I must confess that I 
am inclined to be moved by the attitude of these comrades. 
They proved that what they were seeking was not so much an 
ephemeral excitement as the balm of tenderness. Homesick and 
isolated, what is more natural than that they should have 
turned for comfort to women who, like themselves, were un- 
protected exiles? And how numerous are the perils that lie in 
store for these couples once they have recovered their liberty! 
Often poorly mated, handicapped by language and nationality 
differences, the very circumstances of their lives are bound to 
bring them misfortune. But if follies must be committed, theirs 
were lovely and generous ones. They reflected the soul's yearn- 
ing to prolong a consoling warmth that had attenuated the 
worst kind of misery; and I am sorry for any one who fails to 
see all that is honorable and charming in this loyalty, in this 
mutual affection born out of two people's common misfortune, 
yet surviving it. 
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Flight 

1 OVE OF THE SOIL AND THE SPICE OF SEX WERE THE OPIATES 

to which most of the prisoners were addicted. The stouter- 
hearted, rejecting both, chose flight. 

Flight was not a simple phenomenon. Its mainsprings, meth- 
ods, success, and failure provoked impassioned controversy 
throughout our captivity. A man did not deserve to be called a 
fugitive, in our opinion, merely because he left his job at the 
farm or factory. 

Many of the prisoners, particularly in the beginning, em- 
barked upon this sort of venture in a sudden fit of disgust or 
homesickness. Whenever plans were made impulsively and 
executed without any preparation whatsoever, the outcome was 
invariably doomed. Every man, with the exception of cowards 
or weaklings, is capable of momentary revolt. To flee is in 
itself no indication of courage. The only thing that matters is 
how the enterprise is carried out. 

Often the slight but very real and lasting discomforts of an 
unsuccessful attempt were sufficient deterrents. Faced with 
overwhelming difficulties, many lost their courage. Vowing 
that they had learned their lesson, the culprits would return 
to the herd, resigned. 

Others, however, who had tasted of this temporary freedom, 
short-lived though it was, remembered it with nostalgia. From 
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then on they would dream of only one thing: to take to the 
road, to gamble their luck. One such incurable remarked to me, 
"At least I could be sure of one thing: I wouldn't have to look 
at those Krauts for a few days." We called these chaps "pro- 
fessional fugitives" to distinguish them from dilettantes and 
amateurs. 

For some, captivity was but one long succession of attempts 
to flee, despite the many obstacles. After each venture, and 
having served their sentence, they would be sent to another 
labor battalion. With untold patience they would gird them- 
selves for another sally. They would study their surroundings, 
analyze all the possibilities, and then decide upon a suitable 
plan of action. These preoccupations enlivened the otherwise 
monotonous passage of time. After two or three months of 
preparation, they would take to their heels, determined to per- 
sist no matter how often they might meet with failure. Finally, 
like William of Orange, they could boast that "it is not neces- 
sary to hope in order to dare, nor to succeed in order to per- 
severe." Although their efforts seemed utterly futile, they 
nevertheless bore fruit. A fugitive at large meant that official 
papers were circulated; it meant a congestion of policemen on 
the highways and in trains. Suspicion was sown in the midst 
of towns and villages. Interrogations, prisons, the mobilization 
of legal personnel — all these were required. Fever and con- 
fusion were injected into the blood-stream of a country at war, 
a tiny germ that, in multiplying, would play its part in the 
ultimate paralysis of the Nazi organism. The fugitive soon be- 
came aware of his usefulness, however slight, in the world 
conflict. Flight was a means of expressing fraternity with the 
many men on the other side who were struggling, their weap- 
ons poised. In this stubborn and derisory kind of opposition, 
that called for constant sacrifice and unrelenting vigilance, 
some men attained greatness of a kind. 
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The camps directly behind the lines in France offered the 
best opportunities for flight. Their inmates did not join us 
until after the winter of 1940. During the first six months of 
captivity they had every advantage. Their relatives were al- 
lowed to visit, some of them were given jobs in the city — and 
confusion reigned. They could take to their heels without 
leaving any clues behind. Even if the camp were well guarded, 
once they had gotten through the barbed wire they were pro- 
tected by their anonymity amid their own compatriots. How 
we envied them from the depths of our Pomeranian, Saxon, or 
Bavarian barracks! The real problem in escaping was not to 
elude our guards, no matter how closely they kept watch; it 
was to traverse a hostile country whose language, customs, and 
peculiarities were unfamiliar to us. We would betray ourselves 
at every turn. Prisoners in the front-line camps had only minor 
handicaps to contend with: the stupor caused by our sudden 
defeat, the rumors spread by the Germans that liberation was 
only a matter of days, and their frightened relatives who 
counseled obedience in all things. The comparatively soft treat- 
ment they received also made them feel that life was bearable 
after all. 

And so they marked time patiently, stupidly, until the day 
when they were herded into trains and shipped to Germany. I 
knew a few of them. In retrospect they cursed their inertia and 
could not forgive their blindness. Nor truthfully could we. 
They had had the luck that we yearned for, yet they had failed 
miserably to take advantage of it. 

The following anecdote is an excellent illustration of how 
different these deportees were from us. At Orleans, a French 
prisoner was employed as a mechanic in a garage that the Ger- 
man army had taken over. He had just finished his day's work 
when he was picked up by military policemen and forced to 
join a group of men who were being sent into Germany. He 
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had no time to remove his greasy overalls. The train stopped at 
a station for several minutes. The guard had forgotten to lock 
the coach door. Taking advantage of this carelessness, the 
mechanic jumped to the platform and ran to fetch a drink of 
water. His comrades, locked in nearby cars, held out their 
canteens through the grills of the windows. He ran from the 
train to the drinking fountain about a dozen times, filling up 
receptacles. Suddenly the locomotive emitted a shrill whistle. 
Docile soul that he was, he raced for this prison on wheels. 
Meanwhile, however, the guard had noticed that the coach 
door was ajar. He closed and locked it. The Germans would 
not listen to his frantic explanations as he kept trying to board 
the train. They ordered him off, threatening him with their 
sticks and gun butts. The train pulled away. The mechanic 
finally realized his luck and departed with fifteen hundred 
bewildered comrades looking on. 

All the front-line camps were not run in the same lax 
fashion. Discipline grew more severe the further away from 
the center of France one went. Vichy's willingness to cooperate 
with the German authorities added to the prisoners' difficulties. 
The following notice, signed by a high-ranking French officer 
and posted in the Luneville camp, is an example of the col- 
laborationists' attitude toward fugitives: 

SEPTEMBER 14, I94O 

Another noncommissioned officer has escaped. This time 
we are faced with the problem of a soldier who had volun- 
teered for a task. Moreover, he enjoyed the complete con- 
fidence of the camp's German commanding officer. 

I wish to remind officers and soldiers alike that to take 
to the roads under such circumstances is equivalent to 
breaking one's sworn promise. To flee in order to return 
home to a life of peace and quiet is proof of disgusting 
selfishness and cowardice. 
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In the first world war fugitives were considered heroes 
because they escaped only to face death once again. 

Today, those who escape are running no risks. Their 
comrades are made to suffer the consequences. Their ac- 
tion should be denounced as it deserves to be . . . 

The platitudes, exaggerations and stupidities of this text are 
obvious. Yet a considerable number of French officers adopted 
a similar attitude toward captive soldiers. They advised us to 
obey the enemy in all things. Although they were doubtless 
prompted by stupidity rather than self-interest, nevertheless 
they desecrated something that was dear to the fugitives. 

When prisoners from French camps arrived in Germany and 
realized the kind of treatment that was in store for them, an 
epidemic of flights began. 

The first escapades were romantic but unsuccessful. In our 
ignorance of the country and its resources it never occurred to 
us that we could escape other than on foot. Our greatest con- 
cern was to forge ahead without attracting any notice. Hence 
the long night marches, the detours across fields and meadows, 
skirting the villages. The daily halts in some wooded hollow 
made our progress toward the frontier slow and difficult. We 
soon learned from bitter experience that the longer it took us 
to cover ground the greater were the chances of being caught. 
And so, after a few months, bicycles, trains, or cars were used. 

There were other drawbacks to walking. It proved so ex- 
hausting that many who tried and failed never wholly re- 
covered from the experience. Such was the case of my friend, 
Robert Meyer. After eighteen days of tramping without any 
food, he was caught in the suburbs of Metz. His condition was 
so serious that after weeks of hospitalization the Germans 
liberated him. This was an indirect way of achieving one's 
objectives. It happened to more than one prisoner. Other 
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sible to ascertain the number of successful attempts. All I can 
say is that they were very few. 

In order to discourage these nomads, the Germans resorted 
to ridiculous precautions. They would hand us our canned 
goods after they had been opened, to prevent us from hoarding 
provisions. Every evening our shoes would be confiscated. Save 
for a few pusillanimous souls, I do not know anyone who 
changed his plans on account of these measures. On the con- 
trary, they only stiffened the men's determination. 

If a few attempts to flee ended tragically, most of them 
were extremely comical. Often the culprits showed real in- 
genuity. Take the case of two fellows in Camp XII A. They 
had procured civilian clothing and a surveyor's chain. Calmly 
they walked out of the heavily guarded central gate of the 
-camp. One of them took measurements while the other, very 
gravely, jotted down the figures. At Trier an Alsatian stole a 
German uniform from the guards' barracks. Then he lined up 
six of his comrades. He shouted orders as he led them out of 
the camp. He waved a white paper in one hand; it was sup- 
posed to be the official order that the commander issued to of- 
ficers. At Kobjercyn, two Frenchmen disguised as German 
officers walked up to a sentry, who jumped to attention. They 
had dyed their khaki uniforms a greenish-gray. The embroidery 
on their collars was made of gold paper and the visors on their 
caps were cut from colored cardboard. Similar tales abound. 
They have become veritable legends. 

A fugitive's comrades were made to feel the ire of the guards 
once he had departed. Usually they were subjected to some 
trivial punishment — forbidden to smoke for several days or 
deprived of electricity after eight o'clock. Such penalties were 
explicitly prohibited by the stipulations of the Geneva Con- 
vention, but this did not deter the Germans. They hoped to en- 
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courage betrayals by these tactics. There were, of course, a few 
Frenchmen who prized their comforts more than the fate of a 
comrade. Others merely made it plain that they considered all 
fugitives as troublemakers. But in many labor battalions any 
attempt to flee was unanimously abetted and protected. In De- 
cember, 1940, when we set out from Beckersbruch, our bags 
were filled with gifts from fellow-captives. I can still remember 
one chap who timidly offered us the entire contents of his first 
package from home. 

In February, 1941, two of our friends, Hulot and Magnin, 
purposely managed to get themselves locked in a cellar. We 
had to enter this cellar every night to hang up our shoes on 
pegs. The door would then be locked and bolted. Our guards 
would stand at the top of the staircase and carefully check us 
as we entered to make sure that every man had deposited his 
shoes. But it never occurred to them to count us as we went 
back up the stairs. 

Hulot and Magnin waited until midnight. Then they wrig- 
gled out through an air vent. We watched for them from a 
window on the first floor. As soon as they appeared, we tossed 
out their musette bags, which were crammed with provisions. 
Everything went according to plan. They walked peacefully 
away along the banks of the Rhine. 

This was on a Saturday night. At that time of year we stayed 
in camp on Sundays. Discipline was somewhat relaxed on the 
Sabbath. For the fun of it we decided to conceal the news from 
our guards for twenty-four hours. We stuffed two pillows with 
straw and tucked them under the covers of our friends' beds. 
They looked as if they were occupied when the watchman en- 
tered our dormitory for the nightly inspection. 

Early Monday morning we opened the beds and removed 
the straw-filled pillows. When the watchman appeared on his 
morning round, we pretended to be sleeping innocently. 
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fugitives came to a sorrier end. At Wiebelsheim in January, 
1 94 1, four prisoners were confined to the infirmary with frozen 
feet. One chap was so crippled that he will doubtless suffer for 
the rest of his days. Another, named Saint- Julien, had started 
off during a cold spell. He thought the weather would prevent 
most people from venturing out of doors. He lost his two com- 
panions during the night and wandered around the Black 
Forest for seventy-two hours. He finally fainted from fatigue. 
He was picked up from the snow in such terrible condition that 
his legs and arms had to be amputated. He had been a lively 
young fellow, twenty-three years old. Still another, Pierre 
Malissen, escaped in February, 1941. He was found in a forest 
where he had died of cold, hunger, and exhaustion. Those who 
survived the ordeal were slow to regain their strength. Prison 
diet was hardly the kind of fare that would speed their re- 
covery. 

Our guards reacted brutally to those early escapades. If 
they were convicted of allowing a prisoner to get away they 
would be sentenced to ten days in prison. The prospect of pun- 
ishment stimulated them to all kinds of excesses. Apart from 
his desire to succeed, a fugitive's greatest concern was to put 
so much space between himself and his guard that if he were 
caught he would not have to face the latter's fury. Stories con- 
cerning terrible mutilations and assassinations circulated in the 
camps. In September, 1940, at Berhoffen, a prisoner who was 
climbing over barbed wire was shot by a sentry. His cadaver 
was exposed in the courtyard on the following morning as a 
warning to his comrades. At Coblenz in April, 1941, five 
prisoners were apprehended at the very moment of their de- 
parture. Two were killed instantly and another was wounded. 
This was inexcusable, because they had surrendered. At Ander- 
mach, four men planned to escape together. They foolishly 
confided this to their comrades. They were denounced, nobody 
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knew how or by whom. As they moved stealthily through a 
long corridor that led to the exit, guards hiding in the passage- 
way opened fire. One captive was killed on the spot. The sec- 
ond was so badly wounded that his leg had to be amputated 
on the following day. The third, who had been hit, played 
dead. He was spared a final shot. The last member of the little 
band, crazed with fear and rage, drew a knife and flung him- 
self on the sentries. They were so surprised that they stopped 
shooting. He saved his own life. Only brutality can make an 
impression on brutes. 

Litde by little civilians replaced the German soldiers who 
had been guarding us. Our new watchmen wore yellow bands 
on their sleeves; we nicknamed them the "yellow dogs." In the 
labor battalions brutality gradually decreased, but it continued 
to flourish in penal camps for rebels. This was particularly true 
at Rawaruska and Kobjercyn. 

Fugitives ran fewer risks if they were apprehended far from 
their labor camps. Of course, they sometimes fell into the 
hands of hysterical Germans. In September, 1941, Paul Bon- 
naud, Gedeon Pegrault, and Martial Mille escaped from the 
Hahn labor battalion. In the course of their hazardous trek they 
made a wide detour, only to meet a sentry face to face. He 
challenged them. Bonnaud and Pegrault flung themselves into 
a ditch, but Mille stood still and raised his arms in surrender. 
Suddenly the German, who was walking toward him, stopped, 
took aim, and fired. His bullet was wide of the mark. He fired 
a second shot and missed again. Terrified, Mille jumped into 
the ditch with his comrades. A few minutes passed. Thinking 
that the sentry had calmed down, Mille stuck his head out, 
then stood up, his arms raised. The sentry fired, and this time 
his shot severed Mille's femoral artery. Ten minutes later the 
poor fellow was dead. 

Perhaps the sight of his victim's blood appeased the sentry's 
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rage; perhaps he ran out of cartridges. At any rate, there was 
no more shooting. The German made the two other prisoners 
strip and forced them to march naked to the nearest barracks. 
Once there, they were incarcerated. 

My friend Willie, whom I have mentioned before, was 
caught near the airport at Trier. Six men on sentry duty beat 
him unmercifully with their fists and their gun butts. Although 
every part of his body was bleeding, he was forced to stand for 
two hours with his arms in a horizontal position. I also re- 
member two comrades who escaped from the Ulmen labor 
battalion. They were brought into Oberwesel on a spring eve- 
ning. One chap's lower lip was pendulous and so terribly 
swollen that it looked like a muzzle. His companion was cov- 
ered with enormous black-and-blue marks. They had been 
badly beaten by the sentries, stripped to their shorts, and tied 
to a lamppost in the courtyard. There they had remained for 
the entire day. The same camp was notorious for what we 
called the "wheelbarrow torture." A wheelbarrow would be 
filled to the top with heavy stones. The culprit was forced to 
push it on the run along a circular path. If he slowed down a 
guard would urge him on with his gun butt. If he stopped, he 
would literally be trampled upon. This would go on until the 
poor fellow fell down in a faint, no longer sensitive to the 
blows that were showered upon him. 

Other fugitives fared better. Those who were caught by 
civilians were rarely mistreated. Some were even offered food 
and drink. Often Germans who had been in combat and sent 
home caught them. Usually they were humane. In June, 1944, 
a friend of mine fled from a Polish camp. Heading for the 
Russian lines, he ran into German artillerists by mistake. He 
was greeted sympathetically — almost warmly. Had it not been 
for the presence of a noncommissioned officer he might have 
been allowed to go on his way. These soldiers knew from ex- 
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perience what war was like. It is a hard school, but it teaches a 
man something. 

The older Germans, imbued with the spirit of a long military 
tradition which they still cherished, treated fugitives with re- 
spect. They felt it was our duty to escape just as it was theirs 
to capture us. We suffered mainly at the hands of the fanatical 
Nazis; they considered that we were committing a sacrilege 
against their god. 

Fugitives were supposed to serve their sentence in solitary 
confinement. But there were too many of them and not enough 
cells. Weeks of solitude hang heavily on a man. But when they 
are shared with three or four comrades time passes quite 
pleasantly. It was practically impossible to keep a close watch 
on all the culprits. Food, tobacco, playing cards, and books ap- 
peared as if by a miracle. With sly docility we acquiesced to the 
daily inspection; we knew it would be of little avail. If an 
inspector were to open the door an hour after he had checked 
up on us, a thick cloud of smoke would greet him, more elo- 
quent than any jeers. "Lock a naked Frenchman up in a bare 
room," a sentry at Limburg used to say ruefully, "and twenty- 
four hours later you will find him completely clothed, eating a 
beefsteak." No compliment could flatter our national pride 
more than did this one. 

My friend Fitament worked in the records division of Camp 
XII C. He informed me that from July, 1940 to August, 1941, 
there were 1,793 attempted flights. The prisoners at XII C 
totaled approximately 15,000. This meant that about 12 per 
cent of the men tried their luck at one time or another. 

Camp XII C, however, was not typical. It was nearer the 
frontier than a good many others. From my years of experience 
in captivity I would say that of all the French prisoners in Ger- 
many, 8 or 9 per cent, at the most, were fugitives. It is impos- 
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Magnin had occupied the cot next to mine. The German 
looked at the empty bed, cursed, then came over to me and 
shook me. I answered his questions like a docile prisoner who 
does not want to get into trouble. 

"Magnin? He escaped." 

"When?" 

"Saturday night." 

"He's been gone since Saturday? Impossible, my dear man." 

"Yes, indeed. Since Saturday night. Thirty-six hours ago." 

The men barely suppressed their giggles as they saw the Ger- 
man's obvious bewilderment. We were all ordered to assemble 
in the courtyard at nine o'clock. We stood at respectful atten- 
tion to hear a lieutenant, white with rage, deliver the usual 
sermon. First he pleaded with us, then he threatened. Finally 
he ended his harangue by promising us all kinds of special 
privileges if one of us would explain how these fellows had 

escaped. 

"Who will speak up?" he asked in a hypocritical tone. 

"I will, Lieutenant," said a voice. 

"Go ahead, my friend," the officer answered, not a bit sur- 
prised at such quick results. 

"Lieutenant," replied our friend Laugier, "since you are 
ready to listen to us, I would like to point out that our soup is 
not fit to eat!" 

The poor German was so taken aback that he did not answer. 
He controlled his rage. We all stood very still as if we had not 
heard, but we watched him from the corner of our eyes. And 
how we enjoyed his disappointment! 

This story is trivial, I know. But any bit of bravado that we 
could pull off was tremendously heartening. It served to remind 
us that inwardly we were still free men. A gesture of defiance 
from time to time was as indispensable as food and drink. 

Need I add that our guards never discovered how Hulot and 
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Magnin escaped. Policemen were called in to examine the 
floors and tap all the walls in search of a secret passageway. 
When their efforts proved vain, the lieutenant himself in- 
spected the camp. He swore and cursed at his subordinates. 
Finally he decided that the culprits must have slid down the 
drain pipe. This was ridiculous; it was so old and decrepit that 
it would not have borne the weight of a cat. The stupidity of 
our captors seemed to increase in direct proportion to their 
rank. 

After another man had escaped, the lieutenant became des- 
perate. He devised a new system of checking up on our num- 
bers. This, he felt, would be foolproof. We were all marched 
out of our dormitory and made to re-enter it, one by one. Three 
guards were stationed along our way. They counted us as we 
walked by and then compared notes. Their figures often did not 
tally. Amused, and at the same time irritated at being treated 
like sheep, we decided to imitate their bleating. We gave the 
inhabitants of Oberwesel quite a concert. There were one hun- 
dred and thirty of us. Heads popped out of neighboring win- 
dows to see what this was all about. 

"Return to your barracks," the sentry shouted. 

"Baa, baa, baa." 

"March!" 

"Baa, baa, baa." 

"Keep to your formation." 

"Baa, baa, baa." 

The laughter of German civilians was mingled with our 
own, despite the fury of our watchman. 

The stupidity of our captors gave rise to all sorts of "scien- 
tific escapes"; these were very different from ordinary flights. 
They called for ingenuity and planning, while the garden 
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variety required only physical courage and a penchant for 
vagabondage. 

Towards the end of September, 1940, the Germans as- 
sembled all the colored prisoners at Trier. They were incapable 
of withstanding the rigors of a Continental winter and were 
being sent to a camp near Bordeaux. A few white prisoners hit 
upon the idea of dyeing their faces and hands with a mixture 
of soot and margarine. On the morning of departure they 
joined the convoy. An equivalent number of Senegalese hid in 
the barracks until the group had gotten under way. The men 
were counted, the number was correct, and the false Negroes 
went off with the real ones. 

I never knew how they fared — whether once they reached 
France they washed off their disguise and took to their heels or 
not. The Senegalese who had agreed to stay behind protested 
loudly to the Germans that they had been forgotten and asked 
to be allowed to join their comrades. The authorities acquiesced, 
and they were sent home a few days later. 

Other prisoners disguised themselves as women in order to 
travel with impunity. This called for special aptitudes, to say 
nothing of the ability to seduce or steal a German woman in 
order to acquire her wardrobe. If the fugitive were caught, he 
was naturally brought back in all his finery. The spectacle was 
hilariously funny. We would see a blonde or brunette with 
tremendous feet frolicking along beside a watchman. The lat- 
ter, his gun on his shoulder, would not take his eyes off his 
charge. From a distance it was hard to tell whether his gaze 
was lustful or cautious. At Wiebelsheim I met one of these 
"women." She, or he — I do not know which pronoun is more 
appropriate — had been an entertainer in a special kind of 
night club in Montmartre. The very perfection of the disguise 
gave the game away. A German soldier seated beside the crea- 
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ture in a train began to make advances. He soon realized the 
extent of his error. 

Other disguises proved less successful. One day a station 
master in a handsome uniform and red cap was walking on a 
lonely highway. He heard some one behind him and turned 
around. It was an SS officer. He quickened his pace. He soon 
realized with terror that the officer was catching up with him. 
When the SS man finally did, he said to the station master, 
"Well, well, old man, so you've packed your trunk too." In 
prison I met the two principals of this tale. Their German 
costumes must have become them ill since both were sus- 
pected, interrogated, and exposed. 

Many fugitives had the same bad luck. Two prisoners who 
made a nocturnal attempt to reach the frontier hid in a thicket 
at dawn. Exhausted, they slept for several hours. Suddenly, 
when the sun was shining high in the sky, cries awakened 
them. "Get up. We've found you. Get up or we'll shoot." And 
sure enough, when they separated the branches cautiously and 
peeked out, they saw a sentry. His gun was aimed at them. 
"We'd better give in," one man whispered to his companion. 
"There's no point in getting shot. We'll just have to try again." 
So they emerged from the thicket, their arms raised. "For 
heaven's sakes, who are these fellows?" said the German in 
astonishment. 

The explanation came too late. Three men had just escaped 
from a neighboring labor battalion and the guard was looking 
for them. He was more surprised than any one else to find 
these two unknown prisoners. Nor was he any more pleased 
with the results than were his two victims. Had he caught his 
own prisoners he would have been spared the ten-day jail 
sentence which he was made to serve despite the game he 
brought back with him. 

I knew another pair of fugitives whose odyssey ended in 
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stark terror. They were attached to Camp XII D and worked 
for a viticulturist on the banks of the Moselle. One of them 
became the house servant's lover. She procured civilian cloth- 
ing, maps, and a compass for the two friends. One evening 
they set out, so well equipped that a passer-by would have 
taken them for honest tourists. As they were walking quietly 
along a road that flanked the Moselle River, a red rocket sud- 
denly exploded. It was followed by a machine-gun volley. The 
two men flung themselves to the ground and waited. Holding 
their breath, they looked about, bewildered by this sound of 
warfare in the hitherto peaceful countryside. Time passed. 
Nothing happened. They got up, still perplexed, but somewhat 
reassured, when suddenly another rocket pierced the night, 
followed by several volleys. Once again they dropped to the 
ground; again they waited silently. They were just about to 
get up and resume their journey when rockets began to explode 
all around them, accompanied by a succession of machine-gun 
volleys. The darkness, their fatigue, and the tension they were 
under all contributed to their fright. They were convinced that 
they had been discovered, that the rockets and bullets were 
for them. "We've been seen. They're shooting at us as if we 
were rabbits," the more scared of the two moaned. "Sure, we're 
caught," his companion agreed. The gunfire increased. Com- 
pletely terrified, and communicating their panic to each other, 
they took advantage of a momentary lull and ran down the 
road, shouting, "Don't shoot. We surrender." They fell into 
the surprised arms of a group of Hitler Youth. The leader took 
charge of them. "Oh, what bad luck!" he said ruefully. "Now 
we have to make a report. I thought that our work was over 
for the night!" 

It takes more than good intentions to make a break for free- 
dom. Sangfroid and judgment are needed as well as a certain 
detachment toward the good things of life which is hardly 
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compatible with the French temperament. How many prisoners 
were reluctant to flee because they would have to give up their 
packages from home and the modest comforts that were some- 
times theirs in the labor battalions! Others who, out of pride 
or puritanical self-denial, made an effort to conquer this kind 
of sensuousness, unconsciously compromised with themselves. 
They fled, but they were so heavily laden with their humble 
treasures, underwear, mementoes, and what not, that they were 
handicapped in their enterprise. 

The best story to illustrate this point, and the most typical, 
is that of a charming student of philosophy who ran away from 
his employer carrying an enormous suitcase. He had packed 
twenty-five kilos of metaphysical treatises in it. Among them 
was an essay by Bergson that had been banned. When we 
teased him about it he answered with complete candor, "But 
I planned to take a train! What difference did it make that I 
had a suitcase?" Yet he was an exceptionally intelligent fellow 
and a man of unusual intrepidity. A Jew, he proudly acknowl- 
edged his origin at a time when it took courage to do so. He 
had written a remarkable article in our short-lived newspaper, 
L'An Quarante, entitled "Essay on Loyalty." But to deprive 
himself of his cherished philosophers was a sacrifice that was 
too great for him. 

In June, 1941, at a hospital at K, preparations were under 
way to send a large convoy of wounded men and tuberculars to 
Switzerland. The night before their departure, the authorities 
ordered all the deportees' belongings to be deposited in a spe- 
cial room. Twenty-four hours earlier, a consumptive, for whom 
the joy of departure was too great, had died. The German 
doctor was away at the time, so one of the French doctors was 
alerted to certify the death. Face to face with the cadaver, he 
came to a sudden decision: a dead man cannot suffer. What 
matter if his exile should be prolonged for a time? With the 
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help of a male nurse the doctor carried the corpse to the cellar. 
He shaved off his own beard, concealed the cadaver, and lay 
down on the cot. At dawn he was transported on a stretcher 
to the ambulance and driven to the frontier. The Germans did 
not become aware of his absence until the next day. And it was 
several days later before they discovered the trick he had 
played on them. 

This escapade gave rise to a heated controversy among the 
prisoners. There were plenty of doctors in the camp; the fugi- 
tive was not indispensable. But his actions demonstrated such 
a lack of respect for the dead that there was something savage 
yet magnificent about it. Had he reported the case, the cadaver 
would have remained behind anyway because the Germans 
never repatriated a dead man. Although it was a sinister trick, 
was it not better that one more Frenchman should be liberated ? 
Personally I cannot help admiring the doctor's presence of 
mind, his courage in overcoming any physical squeamishness. 
He had had to lie between the deceased man's sheets. I also 
admired his disregard for conventional opinion. All that really 
mattered was how he intended to use his new-found freedom. 
We were living in a period when the most sacred values were 
so threatened that the services of every living man were needed 
to protect them. In the words of the Scriptures it was up to 
"the dead to bury their dead." 

There were other "medical escapes." Some of the men did 
not hesitate to endanger their health in order to be declared 
incapable of service and repatriated. The majority of these 
fellows would go on a protracted hunger strike. Others, if they 
discovered something wrong with themselves, would say noth- 
ing about it. They hoped it would grow worse so that when 
they finally did go to see the doctor, he would decide that they 
were too ill to remain in captivity. A few deliberately infected 
open sores or swallowed harmful potions. One of my good 
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friends waited so long to have an infected eye treated that he 
lost the sight of it. The worst of it was that his efforts proved 
vain, and he was not sent home. Those who resorted to such 
extreme measures were usually men of little character or bal- 
ance; weaklings, disheartened by their lot. 

A different species were the prisoners who, with perfect 
sangfroid and determination, managed to simulate ailments 
that were grounds for repatriation. 

It is very difficult to imitate accurately the symptoms of a 
nervous or mental disorder. It requires serious study, constant 
vigilance, and tremendous self-control. I would have burst out 
laughing if I had been able to fool somebody in this way. But 
some men had a singular patience for this kind of thing. For 
weeks, sometimes for months, they would pretend to be ailing. 
A few even fooled their fellow-prisoners. 

I can still remember the terror that I experienced one morn- 
ing in June, 1941. Calmelet fell at my feet, in a terrible fit of 
St. Vitus' dance. He was a barber by profession and usually 
the calmest man in the world. He had finished shaving me a 
few minutes earlier. I shivered to think that his fit might have 
come over him while I was in the chair. 

Calmelet was on the ground, foaming at the mouth, his body 
shaken by a horrible trembling. He looked as if he were pos- 
sessed. He frightened not only all of us, but two German of- 
ficers who happened to be on the scene as well. They had him 
transported to the infirmary as soon as he succumbed to the 
prostration that follows a paroxysm of this sort. I did not 
realize at the time that the clever chap knew that these officers 
were coming to visit our quarters; he had chosen his moment 
carefully. He wanted an officer of rank, instead of an ordinary 
sentry, to witness his epileptic fit. He had cautiously refrained 
from confiding his plans to his companions. I learned the truth 
several days later from a mutual friend. He showed me the 
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medical textbook in which Calmelet had studied the symptoms 
of epilepsy. He offered it to me, but I declined; I did not feel 
capable of pulling off such a stunt and perhaps, too, I felt that 
my fate as a captive lay elsewhere. 

Calmelet's efforts were crowned with success. He was put 
under observation in the hospital. His behavior exhibited so 
convincingly all the symptoms of epilepsy that the German 
doctor suspected nothing. Soon after he was repatriated. This 
was one of the most remarkable cases of simulation that I have 
ever known. Calmelet had already demonstrated his energy in 
the course of an attempt to escape. He and a friend were head- 
ing for the frontier. They had tramped for several nights. One 
morning, just as day was beginning to break, they ran into a 
German near some railroad tracks. He accosted them, but 
hurriedly retreated when the prisoners threatened him with 
their clubs. However, he followed them from a distance and 
noted that they entered a thicket. It was getting lighter, and 
they had to stop and wait for evening to continue their trek. 
The pair had rested for about an hour when they heard foot- 
steps and the noise of barking dogs. They were surrounded. 
The German had alerted some nearby peasants and had re- 
turned with them to track down the prisoners. The dogs, urged 
on by their masters, were growing wild. They ran straight 
toward the thicket. 

"It's all up with us," said Calmelet. 

"No," replied his companion, a vigorous Basque who had 
once been a smuggler. "One day when the cops were chasing 
me, I hid in a tree and even the dogs couldn't get me." 

"All right. We'll try it." 

Hoisting their musette bags onto their shoulders, they 
climbed a tree and hid behind a screen of thick foliage. Hastily 
they ate some food as they listened to every sound. Their 
pursuers were encircling them. The dogs ran past their tree. 
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The German who had accosted them stopped to urinate di- 
rectly below the branches upon which they were perched. After 
searching all over the thicket, the peasants withdrew to the 
edge of the woods. They separated into small groups. It looked 
as if they were planning a thorough siege. From time to time 
the silence was broken by salvoes. Perhaps something had 
moved, or the besiegers merely wanted to break the monotony 
of waiting. 

Throughout the entire day both hunters and fugitives re- 
mained where they were. Early in the afternoon the peasants' 
wives arrived with provisions. With sharp little cries, they ex- 
pressed astonishment at the Frenchmen's persistence. Mean- 
while, Calmelet and his companion had tied themselves se- 
curely to the tree with heavy straps. They were growing very 
numb and sleepy and feared that they might fall from their 
perch. Finally, at eleven o'clock that night, they climbed down. 
The moon was hidden by clouds. They lay down and stretched 
their stiff limbs, but stayed awake to listen. Towards midnight 
they heard the hunters go off, muttering, and grumbling. Then 
they gave in to their fatigue. Taking turns, each man slept for 
two hours. Before dawn they got up and resumed their flight. 
After five or six kilometers, they began to relax, thinking they 
were safe. Just then they came face to face with a game warden 
who was starting on his rounds. He captured them immedi- 
ately. 

The fugitives who simulated mental disorders chose their 
disease according to their temperament. Briat and Julien pre- 
tended to be the victims of "prisoners' psychosis," a disease 
that the Geneva Convention had denned as justifying repatria- 
tion. Lieutenant Wrede had taken an obvious fancy to Briat. 
Nobody knew why, except that Briat had been a silk manu- 
facturer in civilian life, and this impressed the lieutenant for 
some strange reason. In any case, when Briat exhibited the first 
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symptoms of hypochondria, Wrede telephoned the head of the 
medical staff, who was a friend of his. He expressed such con- 
cern for the prisoner that the German doctor agreed to have 
him repatriated without an examination. 

Julien, on the contrary, had quite a time of it. His face took 
on such a convincing expression of idiocy, his behavior grew 
worse so gradually, that all of us were filled with admiration. 
We were almost grateful to him for the amusement this com- 
edy afforded us. At first he would answer any questions 
addressed to him with some sort of gibberish; or else, just as 
he seemed to be concentrating on his answer, he would sud- 
denly walk off without a word; or again he would seem not to 
have heard and could not be made to respond, regardless of 
reproof. For long intervals he would remain mute, gazing into 
space. Then came fits of weeping and much delusional talk. 
Always alone, always absorbed, and utterly pathetic, even the 
Germans finally took pity on him. One of them reported his 
case. When the doctor told him that he was going to be sent 
home he gestured frantically and said in a plaintive voice, 
"What will become of my packages?" He had worked in the 
parcel-post department for some time. He gave his captors the 
impression that in his madness he had but one fixed idea: his 
job. 

Hurel and Seguinot studied the characteristic manifestations 
of dementia. Each man, in his own way, regaled us with his 
aberrations. 

Those who never saw short, stocky Hurel fall upon a com- 
rade, emitting terrible sounds, his cane raised above his head 
and his face so distorted by rage that he looked more like a 
mad dog than a man, are incapable of realizing what histrionic 
talents a man can achieve for the sake of liberty. I must admit 
that, to some of us, these scenes seemed too perfect; we began 
to wonder if our friends were not really the victims of some 
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mental disorder. I knew Hurel very well because we had shared 
a cell in the barracks at Wiebelsheim. He was a good friend. 
One day in December, 1941, as I was coming out of the latrine 
at Camp Limburg, I came face to face with him. "Hello, old 
man. Are you still keeping up the farce?" He stared at me with 
a glassy, positively idiotic look in his eyes. He did not answer. 
There was no sign of recognition on his face. Heavens, I 
thought to myself, is he really crazy? We walked a few steps 
together. He was hopping about, muttering. His face, as usual, 
was haggard. I was moved almost to tears. Suddenly he turned 
to me and said very quickly, with a mischievous look that made 
his eyes seem alive again, "Don't worry, Francis. I'm all right. 
But I can't afford to take any chances on account of stool pi- 
geons." And he trotted off to the infirmary. 

He had signed up for service in a labor battalion with his 
friend Fontaine, who was devoted to him. They were both as- 
signed to a champagne factory. At first his fits of melancholy 
were completely ignored. The crying spells and noisy quarrels 
(which Fontaine helped to incite) drew no comment from his 
guards. When he manifested such excessive zeal at his work 
that he occasionally broke a machine, this was attributed to his 
clumsiness. It was then that an excellent idea occurred to him. 
One day he was seated in a truck. A German sentry was climb- 
ing into it. Hurel flexed his arm to show off his muscles ; then 
he grabbed the German by the neck and lifted him up into the 
truck. The poor chap could not scream because his neck was 
almost broken by this sudden gesture. He jumped down and, 
shaking with fright, he ran to alert his superiors. Fontaine, 
with tears in his voice, explained that his poor friend had be- 
come completely crazy. The commander-in-chief finally realized 
that the man might be dangerous. Without further ado he sent 
Hurel to the camp's medical center. 

Nobody suspected for a minute that such a strange incident 
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might have been planned. Hurel was placed under the care of 
a male nurse. His only worry was to avoid betrayal by some 
stool pigeon; the camp's police had planted them all over the 
infirmary in an attempt to weed out impostors. Hurel played his 
part flawlessly. This called for heroic self-denial. He appeared 
superbly indifferent to the ordinary, daily needs of the rest of 
humanity. When he received a package from home, a friend 
would cook his noodles and heat up his canned food. Although 
he had a tremendous appetite, and the German fare was 
meager, Hurel would sniff the noodles and meat and hardly 
touch them. He acted as if he were exasperated that the food 
lacked the customary flavor of cabbage or rutabagas, and 
would throw his spoon against the wall in a fury, ruthlessly 
ignoring the rumblings of his stomach. This lasted for two or 
three months until he was finally repatriated. Many of us will 
remember how this madman, miraculously cured as soon as his 
feet touched the pavements of Paris, faithfully paid visits to 
our families and told them all the things that we could not 
write but wanted them to know. He found a way to send us 
forged papers. They were perfectly in order. This gave several 
prisoners the opportunity to take to the roads with a minimum 
of risk. 

Seguinot was as adept at affecting premature senility as 
Hurel was at simulating dementia. He was a giant of man, 
with straight, broad shoulders. He suddenly began to cave in; 
his physical collapse was accompanied by signs of mental de- 
terioration. He was sublime in the role of an idiot. A green 
sock on his head instead of a cap, a fifteen-day-old beard dark- 
ening his cheeks, his clothes in disarray and the fly on his pants 
always open — he walked as if his spine had been broken. He 
was no longer a prisoner, or even an invalid — he looked like 
the very scum of humanity. One felt disgust rather than com- 
passion at the sight of him. One day a German officer, who 
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prided himself on being a Francophile, stopped in front of 
Seguinot and exclaimed with sincere pity: "And to think that 
this handsome French speciman will never be anything but a 
wreck! Isn't it worse than death?" The officer was wrong. If he 
were to see Seguinot today, delightedly breathing Paris air, he 
would soon be convinced that to pretend for a while, in order 
to fool the German doctor and hasten his return to France, was 
not "worse than death." On the contrary, it was a way of com- 
ing to life again. 

Living side by side with these clever impostors were others 
who, unfortunately, were really crazy. Occasionally their obses- 
sive yearning for freedom led them to commit murder. In 
1942, a prisoner at Camp IX A, who was known for his eccen- 
tricities, drew a reprimand for wandering off when there was 
work to be done. With a leap he tore the sentry's club from his 
hand and beat him with it unmercifully. Then he took to his 
heels. In one day he killed or bruised three more Germans. On 
a farm in the Palatinate, in 1943, another prisoner murdered 
his employer and a sentry. However, such cases were rare. 
Many of the prisoners developed melancholia and not a few 
lost their minds completely. Those who were harmless con- 
tinued to live among their comrades, who treated them with 
infinite gentleness. The others were interned in German asy- 
lums where many of them were ruthlessly exterminated. 

When the Germans were convinced that nothing could stem 
the tide of flights, when, despite their absurd precautions, this 
stubborn refractory minority persisted in its rebelliousness, their 
attitude changed, and they resorted to harsher methods. 

Those captives who never experienced life in the special bar- 
racks reserved for rebels missed the most spirited, the gayest 
phase of our stay in Germany. Every night, after lights-out, 
there was singing. The songs were often not in the best of 
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taste; but naive and crude as they were, they expressed a 
pent-up poetry that bespoke our confidence in life, our pride 
and our hopes. 

I came to know every one of these special barracks. Through- 
out the years, a strange mixture of scamps, hot-heads, peasants, 
workers, and intellectuals were to be found in them. The set- 
ting, too, was always the same: three-deckered bunks, under- 
wear strung up that never seemed to dry, queer collections of 
food receptacles, bags suspended from the walls and rafters. 
Neither the small ceiling light nor the faint rays that pene- 
trated from secret peepholes ever completely illuminated this 
strange abode. Even in broad daylight the greater part of the 
room remained in the shadows. 

In order to read after hours, we would pull cotton from the 
inside of our covers and place it, along with a little margarine, 
in an empty can. Then we would put a match to it. The blan- 
kets that covered the windows at nightfall, in accordance with 
blackout regulations, served to hide the light these improvised 
lamps gave out. The very obstacles that isolated us from the 
rest of the camp were our guarantees against a sentry's sudden 
incursion. The padlock at the entrance of our barbed wire en- 
closure would have to be opened, a key would have to be in- 
serted in the door of our barrack. The noise and delay gave us 
plenty of time to blow out our lights and hide them. There was 
nothing to give us away save perhaps a certain smell of fry- 
ing which soon merged with the general musty odor of our 
dormitory. 

The slightest infraction of a rule was rigorously punished. 
Usually the penalties were of little consequence, but sometimes 
senseless brutalities were committed. 

At Wegscheide in 1941, the commander-in-chief of the camp 
warned us that any man who kept a light burning after hours 
would be shot on the spot. On the evening of October 29, after 
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the usual singing, the prisoners subsided. They soon were deep 
in slumber. The noise of gunfire and shattered glass woke us 
with a start. 

"The dirty dogs," said a voice. "They're shooting at us. Is 
anyone hurt?" 

He was answered by several reassuring "no's" and a few 
curses. The men were going back to sleep when all of a sudden 
Jean Tanguy jerked himself erect. Warm drops were falling on 
his hands. He occupied the second tier, near the splintered 
window. 

"Hey, up there, have you lost all control?" There was a mo- 
ment's silence. 

"Well, what's going on?" Tanguy asked again. "Are you 
awake, Roger?" 

In the bunk above, Roger Ansart did not answer. The tepid 
drops continued to trickle. Fearing the worst, Tanguy climbed 
up to his companion. He shook him by the shoulders. No re- 
sponse. Tanguy struck a match. He saw that Ansart was lying 
in a pool of blood. He had fainted. The bullet had entered his 
left shoulder and come out below the chest. A man in the next 
bunk found the bullet the following morning. It was buried in 
his bundle of clothes, about ten centimeters from his head. 

Tanguy called out of the window to a sentry. He asked him 
to come quickly, that there was an emergency. He was told to 
keep quiet and go back to bed. Indignant and grief -stricken, we 
waited impatiently for reveille. The sentry on morning duty 
was less stupid and cruel than his colleagues. He listened to our 
explanations and hurried off to fetch help. By the time the doc- 
tor arrived Ansart's body was cold. 

The authorities claimed that the sentry was only obeying 
orders, that the prisoners were to blame. The truth was that the 
brute had mistaken the moon's reflection on a shaving mirror 
for a lamp light. 
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After fugitives had served their sentences they would be as- 
signed to special labor battalions in which discipline was ex- 
ceptionally severe. Many were sent to Baumholder, a labor 
camp for Jews and for the many other unfortunates who found 
themselves without a country because of the political struggles 
and revolutions of the last thirty years. Life in places like 
Baumholder was one long nightmare. The sentries were care- 
fully picked. They were chosen for their ability to dominate the 
most recalcitrant souls, and they did so well that several of 
them achieved fame of a sort. 

We expected discipline to be harsh in labor battalions for 
rebels. It seemed only natural that those of us who were the 
declared enemies of Germany should be treated as such. But 
what aroused our indignation was the sadism and degradation 
to which some of us were subjected. The Germans took advan- 
tage of our situation to practice all kinds of perversions in the 
name of justice. It is true that only a small group were abused 
in this way. But the fact that such atrocities were perpetrated at 
all is enough to damn forever the army and the government 
that tolerated them. 
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The Rebels 

.HE RESISTANCE MOVEMENT AMONG THE PRISONERS CON- 

sisted of fugitives and captives who refused to work for the 
Reich. In the eyes of the Nazis the latter were the most repre- 
hensible. A man who escapes is playing a game that may bring 
him rich rewards. But those who stayed and refused to obey 
could not expect to derive any personal gain from their atti- 
tude; they merely took pride in remaining loyal to certain 
fundamental values. 

Both groups were animated by the same kind of sentiment, 
however. Sooner or later many a rebel joined the ranks of the 
fugitives. They were at one in loathing the very thought of 
working for the Germans. The privates in our midst who were 
determined to resist had no choice but to take to the road. Offi- 
cers, however, were in a different position. According to Article 
27 of the Geneva Convention, they could not be forced to work. 
If, before 1939, we had received proper military instruction, we 
would have known about this. As it was, not one Frenchman 
out of ten thousand was aware of the stipulations of the Ge- 
neva Convention. Even after war was declared, the French 
high command did not bother to bring this clause to our atten- 
tion. And so the German work-allocation bureaus were able to 
send all prisoners without exception to work yards and facto- 
ries where labor was badly needed. The officers did not know 
that their rights were being violated. When finally they were 
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enlightened, very few had the courage to protest. By then, most 
of the officers were wallowing in the petty, daily comforts that 
had become a habit. They did not see fit to relinquish them. But 
to those prisoners who could not accept servitude, the knowl- 
edge of Article 27 proved wonderfully heartening. Verbal pro- 
tests, written complaints, incitements to strike and sabotage — 
all these were the means we used to oppose the enemy. 

The Germans tried to seduce Frenchmen by their lying re- 
assurances of "sincere gratitude" for collaboration. But their 
contempt for the provisions of the Geneva Convention revealed 
their hypocrisy. Such behavior only stiffened our resistance and 
justified our actions in our own eyes. 

In every Frenchman resides a potential jurist, traditionalist, 
obstinate and conscious of his rights. The essential differences 
between our national temperament and that of the Germans 
came to light over this issue. "I refuse to work by virtue of 
Article 27," the Frenchman would say. And the German, im- 
bued with theories of change, would answer, "But the text 
dates from 1929! Time has passed and the circumstances are 
no longer the same!" "You are bound by the written word," 
the Frenchman would counter, to which the German would an- 
swer, "It has become obsolete." Dialogue that led nowhere. 
The two sets of contestants accused each other of ill-will. In 
truth both parties were insincere. The Germans used the argu- 
ment of collaboration and of the New Europe only in the hope 
of persuading us to work for their hegemony; and our refusal 
was based less on our respect for the written word than on our 
detestation of Nazi ideals. So great was the Germans' venera- 
tion for their Fiihrer that, although they suspected us of dislik- 
ing him, they were never entirely convinced; they were inclined 
to think of us as being simply too lazy to work. How wrong 
they were! Our ordeal was terrible! Alternately plied with 
promises and threats, harassed by the thousand irritations that 
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our jailers visited upon us, it was not easy to refuse to toil for 
the Germans. 

As long as the rebels were only a handful in each camp, they 
were either merged in the mass of prisoners or intermingled 
with the "bourgeois" captives. After a time, the example we set 
influenced others. In many labor battalions, officers simply 
folded their arms and could not be made to lift a hand. They 
were thrown into jail, beaten, and starved; still they did not 
give in. Intimidation and brutality failed. The Germans, weary 
pf the struggle, finally sent the culprits back to the central 
camp. There they merely swelled the numbers of rebels. Now 
that the group had grown so large, the Germans launched an 
energetic struggle to put an end to the movement. 

At first they inflicted minor punishments on us. We were iso- 
lated and subjected to special discipline. We pretended to ac- 
cept this with good grace, to be quite contented with our lot. 

The authorities, aware of the strange reluctance of most 
Frenchmen to transport their belongings from place to place, 
hit upon the idea of moving us perpetually from barrack to bar- 
rack. Despite the sordid surroundings, each prisoner became 
singularly attached to his own little corner. He would delight 
in trying to make it homelike by an ingenious arrangement of 
his few belongings — books and family photographs. What a 
rage he would be in when he was forced to leave his humble 
refuge! And how much sorrow underlay his anger! He had to 
start assembling his pitiful treasures all over again — two or 
three nails, some string, a piece of cardboard or heavy paper. 
He would leave a place that he had attempted to make habit- 
able only to find himself in a bare, filthy room, where some- 
times even the floorboards were missing. We would be ejected 
for no apparent reason save the desire to molest us, or so it 
seemed. Actually, there was method in the Germans' madness. 
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Many of the prisoners became so exasperated that they finally 
gave in. I knew a few, invulnerable to threats and physical mal- 
treatment, who could not stand being thrown out of their cubi- 
cles every fortnight. Vanquished, they would return to their 
labor battalions, nostalgic for some stability and relieved to be 
let alone at last. The authorities were jubilant over each rebel 
whose spirit had been broken. 

The Germans tried to accomplish the same result in other 
ways. We were forbidden to sit down on our cots throughout 
the day, even at rest periods. If a man were discovered lying on 
his mattress he knew what to expect. And all his comrades 
would be ordered to assemble and would be given additional 
hours of march. 

These were minor annoyances. But repeated week after week, 
month after month, they became intolerable. At times we 
would feel that we were going mad. Our cumulative fury 
would explode at the slightest provocation. A sharp word 
from a sentry, a gesture, a look, and the prisoner would lit- 
erally blow up. He would shake his fist at the stupified German 
and vent his pent-up rage. The incident would invariably end 
with a jail sentence. Sometimes all the prisoners revolted and 
a general riot ensued. 

One day in March, 1942, two Germans burst into our bar- 
rack. It was about two o'clock in the afternoon. All morning, 
in a cold, persistent rain, we had been marching around our 
barbed-wire enclosure. We could expect to be subjected to a 
similar ordeal in the afternoon. The sky was heavy and gray — 
so much so that it made us feel that life was hardly worth liv- 
ing. A few men were playing cards. The rest were stretched out 
on their beds in gloomy silence. Some were trying to read by 
the faint light that penetrated from the windows. Others were 
daydreaming or sleeping. 

Our unexpected guests were enraged by this spectacle. 
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"Get up, pigs!" one of them yelled. He was a thin, yellow- 
complexioned fellow, well known for his brusque manner. His 
comrade was a hideous, cross-eyed, redheaded dwarf. With a 
disgusted grimace, he repeated like a parrot, "Sure, the pigs, 
the pigs!" 

This was nothing new. As a rule we countered such insults 
with similar epithets in French, without getting excited. Sud- 
denly our comrade Sauvy lost his temper. Just as the redhead 
was saying "the pigs" for a third time, he leaped at him. 

"Pig?" he screamed, his face scarlet. "Pig, yourself. I dare 
you to repeat that I'm a pig!" 

"Ya, ya, pig," the dwarf repeated smugly, while the other 
German grabbed Sauvy by the collar. 

His gesture had an electrifying effect. The officer had vio- 
lated an inexplicable but respected tradition: in the event of an 
argument between a prisoner and his captor the onlookers 
would always allow the participants to speak for themselves; 
neither side would intervene. In the midst of an amused crowd 
of guards and prisoners the Frenchman alone would cross 
verbal swords with the German. 

And so we regarded this gesture as an affront. Up to that 
moment no one had moved. Those who were lying down in the 
dark, shadowy corners of the room were enjoying the last sec- 
onds of repose; others, nearer the light, got up from their mat- 
tresses reluctantly. But the minute the German laid hands on 
Sauvy every man jumped to his feet. Our comrade was fighting 
like a mad man. We surrounded the three principals. In a flash 
the Germans were trapped in a narrow, indignant circle. Furi- 
ous protests resounded like a hallelujah. 

Everything happened so quickly, our intentions were so obvi- 
ous, that the officer blanched. He raised his right arm to 
signify that he wished to speak. The frightened dwarf was 
trembling in his boots. With bated breath he watched his 
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fellow-officer. He was obviously terrified lest his comrade pro- 
voke us further. The shouts subsided in successive waves, be- 
ginning in the first rows and reaching finally to the back of the 
room. The German spoke in a conciliatory fashion. He ex- 
pressed his surprise at our anger. He said he had not meant to 
imply that we were really pigs, just that we were lazy. In Ger- 
man, he explained, the word has a different connotation. Al- 
though, unlike the redhead, he stood his ground, we sensed 
that he was intimidated. We watched the changing expressions 
on his mobile face as he delivered his improvised speech. In 
the absolute silence that followed, for we had all stopped talk- 
ing the better to enjoy his discomfiture, he started to think out 
loud. He spoke gravely, in tones that we had never heard him 
use before. Of course he understood. Captivity is a terrible 
ordeal. A man, even though a prisoner, is nonetheless a man. 
But rules are rules, aren't they? And his duty as a soldier is to 
see that they are obeyed. Both sides must try to avoid unneces- 
sary irritations that would only render life unbearable. While 
he spoke, deliberately trying to express himself simply and 
clearly, he kept glancing around at us. He seemed to be seek- 
ing our approval, wanting to make peace. Here and there he 
was hoping for the reassurance of a smile. To a man, we re- 
mained taciturn, reserved. In the end, our silence impressed him 
more than had our indignation a few minutes earlier. 

Yet our moment of fury had spent itself. We were satisfied. 
He had retracted his insult; he had felt the need to justify his 
actions in our eyes. The redhead sensed that the danger was 
over. He took advantage of it to walk timidly toward the door. 
Slowly, barely concealing their contempt, the men stepped aside 
to let him pass. He started to go out, then came back, and then 
went out again, jovial and mawkish, his self-assurance return- 
ing. He even attempted a few jokes, but they met with no re- 
sponse. The other officer stood for a moment lost in thought. 
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Then he turned on his heel and left quickly. On the threshold 
he saluted us, as if to show his respect. We returned the salute. 
Sauvy got off scot free. That afternoon we were permitted to 
remain in our barracks "because of the bad weather," the sentry 
explained. 

Each passing month revealed more and more the Nazis' du- 
plicity. Throughout the country French officers refused to work 
for their captors. The movement was growing. It was then that 
the authorities applied spectacular sanctions. At Limburg two 
thousand French officers arrived from Crems. They were sent 
to special barracks as a warning to other prisoners. In every 
part of Germany similar migrations were under way. Perhaps 
they did impress the men who were left behind, but those who 
were shipped off soon realized that they were no worse off than 
they had been. Rumors were spread by the sentries concerning 
the harsh treatment to which these men would be subjected. 
But the deportees soon discovered that their life in the new 
camp did not differ in any way from the one they had left. 
Ironically, it sometimes happened that the new camp was an 
improvement over the previous one, that discipline was not as 
severe. 

This was true for our comrades at XVII B. The regulations 
at Limburg were nothing compared to what they had under- 
gone at Crems. They had been singularly maltreated. Four hun- 
dred men had been lodged in a space that was barely adequate 
for two hundred. The barracks had been erected in such haste 
that the rain and snow trickled in on all sides. They slept on 
the very floor that their heavy, muddy boots tramped over dur- 
ing the day. They had spent a terrible winter. Their legitimate 
complaints had been ignored. Naively, they addressed them- 
selves to the delegate of the Scapini mission, on one of his 
visits. 
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"This is the way officers who are standing on their rights, 
according to the Geneva Convention agreement, are being 
treated," said their spokesman. "What shall we do?" 

"Ask to be transferred to a labor battalion," the delegate 
answered coldly. "You will be better lodged and fed." 

The answer was typical. Scapini never failed to back the 
Germans against his own countrymen. He rendered a great 
service to the enemy by his attitude toward rebels. His argu- 
ment was that every officer who worked for the Germans was 
helping veterans of the first World War; any lessening of the 
labor shortage would speed their liberation. On the one hand 
he shamelessly exploited our feelings for our elders and on the 
other he stoked their rancor towards us. 

Unfortunately Scapini's duplicity was crowned with success. 
Many officers, responsive to his sentimental arguments, ceded 
to this kind of persuasion. They offered their services to the 
Reich. Their action reflected on the rest of us. After months of 
waiting, exasperated by the slowness of the Nazi administrative 
machinery, the veterans who were marking time turned all their 
ire against us. They protested violently against our "laziness" ; 
they claimed it was preventing their repatriation. By nature, I 
am not inclined to bear a grudge. But I can never forgive Scapini 
for the terrible scenes that we were subjected to by our own vet- 
erans. Once again, with its unerring instinct, Vichy had been 
successful in dividing Frenchmen. Between comrades of 1914-18 
— worthy though they were, but motivated solely by their own 
self-interest — and our comrades in the underground at home, 
we knew on which side our loyalty belonged. 

The one unassailable asset for a soldier is that his duty is al- 
ways plain, regardless of circumstances. In order to make our 
attitude clear and persuade our fellow-officers, we would some- 
times oversimplify the issues. "France and Germany have al- 
ways been at war," we would say to those who were vacillating. 
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"Even if you take the armistice seriously, an armistice is not a 
peace treaty. There's no denying this. As long as peace is not 
signed the Germans are our enemy. If we, who have a choice, 
help them in any way, we are betraying our country." An old 
argument, I admit, but one that is so logical and simple that all 
the Vichy cant could not give it the lie. 

Together with my comrades from Kobjercyn I accuse all the 
officers who toiled for Germany of working against their own 
country. Confusion, loneliness, docility, a certain tendency to 
think only of the immediate aspects of their situation, resig- 
nation, selfishness, fear — all these caused many to capitulate. 

These officers countered our reproaches with the argument 
that they were helpless. The rebels, by their example, proved 
how vain were such protestations. Five thousand of us never 
lifted a finger from the day that we learned of the provisions 
of Article 27. What five thousand men were able to do, one 
hundred and fifty thousand could have done with infinitely less 
suffering and difficulty. 

Of course our obstinacy alone could not defeat the Nazi 
colossus. But if our refusal to obey can be counted as a drop 
of water in the ocean, we contributed that drop to the tidal 
wave which swept away the vilest attempt at hegemony that 
history has ever known. In the bleakest days of the summer of 
1940, nobody knew where the storm would deposit him. Never- 
theless, each man had a chance to preserve his integrity. Every 
one was in a position to choose. The soldiers who escaped from 
the Germans could go to London and join General de Gaulle; 
if they returned to civilian life they could join clandestine 
groups and become part of the underground. They had greater 
opportunities than the prisoners, and they consequently con- 
tributed far more to the country's liberation. But although we 
were recluses, we too could act. The scamps who wrote for La 
Gerbe referred to us as "the living dead." This was a lie. We 
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were very much alive, able to make a choice: either to accept 
the victor's law and serve his cause or to oppose him openly 
and become a thorn in his side. The rebels proved their partici- 
pation in the struggle by resisting all the pressure that was 
brought to bear upon them. "This was their only weapon. Un- 
fortunately it was very modest, but it was enough to save the 
honor of our captive army. 

The officers who worked for the Germans wounded us most 
deeply by their complete lack of a sense of responsibility for 
the privates among their compatriots. Imprisonment is an acci- 
dent of war. It does not relieve a man of his military duties. 
Instead of championing the cause of these men whom they 
were supposed to protect and guide, they conducted themselves 
with disgusting selfishness. Many of them only used their rank 
to procure the best jobs and the most advantages. Later, when 
things got bad, those who had stayed behind in the central 
labor camps and pretended to join our ranks negotiated a con- 
tract with the Germans. The beneficiaries of a policy of ap- 
peasement, they were granted the right to choose their labor 
camp and the kind of work they wanted to do. Often a poor 
private would lose his employ because an officer had spoken for 
it. At Camp XII A "champagne battalions" were organized to 
furnish ersatz wine for the German soldiers fighting on the 
Russian front. Only officers worked here. The job was easy, the 
food was satisfactory, and the men often managed to obtain 
wine with their meals. 

A few agreed to organize "free labor battalions." They were 
indeed free — free to enjoy their servile existence. In exchange 
for a promise not to attempt escape and to obey the laws of the 
Reich, the barbed wire was removed and they were treated be- 
nignly, like dogs on a leash. They could leave the camp when- 
ever they pleased and go for a walk or visit the local tavern. 
The Germans were able to reduce their personnel, thanks to 
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this arrangement. One German took the place of four or five, 
freeing the extra men for service on the Russian front. Natu- 
rally the officers did not allow themselves to face the real im- 
plications of their conduct. The tremendous difference between 
themselves and their comrades who were privates obtained to 
the very last day of our exile. 

More pained than outraged by those who coolly forsook the 
conflict, indifferent to punishment, the rebels carried on during 
the first year of captivity. Save for minor penalties, official 
pressure was exerted only by means of solemn and honeyed 
reprimands that came straight from Berlin. They arrived in the 
form of printed notices that were posted in our barracks. Their 
contents amused us every time we read them. They usually 
started out with some obvious truism, the kind that are ad- 
dressed to school children, like "Work comforts, idleness palls." 

These homilies affected great solicitude for our well being. 
Far from admitting that their country lacked workers and was 
badly in need of them, the Germans strove to impress on us 
that they were humane and would look kindly upon "the 
French administration's desire to protect the prisoners' health 
and to put as many as possible to work so that they will not be 
left idle in the camps." 

At first no mention was made of eventual punishment. We 
were treated like lost sheep that the Germans in their goodness 
were trying to lead back into the fold. 

In the course of the winter of 1941-42 this paternalistic tone 
was discarded. The reason was revealed by Hitler himself. On 
October 3, 1941 he had declared that "Russia was about to be 
defeated so badly that she would never recover." But on April 
26, 1942, in a speech before the Reichstag, he avoided any al- 
lusion to this. Instead, he solemnly promised that the army 
would be better equipped for the winter of 1942-43 than it had 
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ever been. Disillusioned, the Germans were preparing for a 
long war. They needed workers more than ever. 

The high command decided that if we would not go to work 
willingly we must be forced to do so. Armed guards would 
enter our barracks, choose a certain number of men at random, 
and throw them and their few belongings out of the dormitory. 
They would then be marched to a work yard. A good many 
succumbed to violence. Fortunately, (for otherwise we all 
would have had to capitulate) some held out. Their unanimous 
resistance triumphed over blind brutality. Oh, it was marvel- 
ously conceived! They did not venture a single overt gesture of 
revolt. If they had we might all have been shot on the spot, so 
furious were the brutes! Also, any obvious refusal to obey 
orders would have entailed serious consequences for all the 
prisoners. The Germans could accuse us of inciting to mass riot 
and of thus violating the very stipulations of the Geneva Con- 
vention which we were demanding them to respect. When we 
were marched off we were not informed that we were being 
taken to a work yard. We pretended not to understand our 
guards' intentions. We would acquiesce and follow them with 
the best possible grace. 

The officers chosen at random would stand in line without a 
murmur and then march off in the designated direction. But 
once they arrived at the work yard and were told to take up 
their tools, they would calmly explain, "Oh, you want me to 
work? You must have made a mistake. You've probably gone 
to the wrong barracks. We are not volunteering. According to 
Article 27 . . ." Nothing disconcerted the sentries more than 
did these courteous explanations in which juridical arguments 
abounded. Fearing that they had overreached themselves, they 
did not insist. 

On the morning of March 13, 1942, twenty officers at Lim- 
burg were sent out to unload coal trucks. When they arrived at 
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their destination, they declined to accept the proffered shovels. 
Before an astonished crowd of German civilians the officer in 
charge had to order an about-face and return to camp. He 
sought advice from his superiors. The colonel was furious. He 
commanded the culprits to stand at attention outside his office 
until they were ready to obey. They stood for eight hours, 
whipped by a glacial wind, denied a single morsel of food. Not 
a soul capitulated. When they returned to the barracks that 
night, they had won the argument, not only for themselves, but 
for all of us. Never again was that particular punishment in- 
flicted on any of our men. 

"Of course, we weren't any too warm," one of the group 
told me that same night as he was eating a few biscuits, "but 
the Krauts who were guarding us were freezing too." 

Having failed to achieve their ends by the use of force, the 
authorities at XII A tried persuasion once more. An old officer 
with a small, angular, lined face, was head of the work- 
allocation bureau; his name was Steiger. Poor Steiger. How we 
used to make fun of him! He would enter our barracks and call 
for attention: 

"Now look here, men," he would say plaintively, "you must 
help us ... I know I can't force you to work. But maybe some 
day you'll be sorry. . . . Try to understand that you must co- 
operate. I will help you to find good jobs. Well," and he would 
turn to the French secretary who accompanied him, "read the 
list of today's requests." 

The secretary would start reading. In one place a butcher was 
needed, in another a moving company needed three packers, in 
still another a furniture factory requested three cabinetmakers. 

"Think it over, men," Steiger would conclude. "This is your 
chance! All those who want to volunteer will come to my office 
at two o'clock this afternoon." 
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And off he would go, not sure that he had convinced us. If 
by evening two or three of our group, weary of our hermit-like 
existence or wanting a better opportunity to escape, had signed 
up, he would be content. 

He was a native of Limburg and knew a good many people 
who lived nearby. Often employers would appeal directly to 
him. He considered it his duty, in such cases, to say a little more 
about the job. One day he spoke of a farm woman who needed 
a servant because her husband was very ill and had to remain in 
bed. 

"It's a good job, men. The last prisoner was there for twenty 
months. He cried when he had to leave. (Smiles.) He left only 
because he was ill. ("He too! Perhaps the disease was con- 
tagious." Everyone giggled.) "Oh, what an idea! The climate 
is very, very healthy. The prisoner was ill before he went to 
work. Come now, men, who wants to take his place?" 

One morning Steiger appeared with a red-faced civilian. He 
introduced his friend, saying that he was a businessman who 
needed thirty prisoners to work in his factories. The business- 
man declared that he was "a friend of the French people." He 
was anxious to speak to us personally and explain the work. He 
would be ready to answer any questions frankly. Here was a 
real opportunity for us. "I pay well," he concluded. 

"No," someone countered, "I had a friend who worked at 
your place. He only made eighteen marks a month." 

"Yes, but that was some time ago. Now I pay more." 

"How much?" 

"From forty to fifty marks." 

"Really," said the man skeptically. 

"Really," the civilian answered, impervious to our comrade's 
apparent distrust. "I'm prepared to sign a paper to that effect." 

"We know how much that means!" another voice exclaimed. 

"Are there women in your factories?" a comrade queried. 
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"Yes." 

"Oh, well then I wouldn't dream of going there. I don't 
want to be sent to jail for three years!" 

Despite the cool reception we gave his friend, Steiger per- 
sisted in his efforts for several weeks. We would ask the pros- 
pective employer questions which he answered patiently, giving 
infinite details. When the civilian had described the working 
conditions exhaustively — hours, salary, food — and had granted 
several concessions that the prisoners insisted upon, Steiger 
would take out his notebook. With an engaging smile he pre- 
pared to jot down our names and registration numbers. 

"No," the men would finally say, as if they had just come to 
a decision, "no, on thinking it over the job doesn't suit us." 

The two Germans, disheartened, would walk away, perhaps 
not even realizing that we had been pulling their legs. 

However, Steiger soon changed his tactics. The colonel had 
reprimanded him severely for his unsuccessful methods. One 
morning in April a comrade, who acted as interpreter, handed 
us the following note: 

Any volunteers for work in the labor battalions are re- 
quested to come to the work-allocation bureau between 
8:00 and 12:00 a.m. and 1:00 and 5:00 p.m. Those who 
refuse will live to regret it. Something they will not enjoy 
will occur. Up to now many have appeared interested, 
have sought information and promised to comply, yet very 
few have actually gone to work. 

We were more amused than worried by this note. Five days 
later Steiger, summoning all his courage, arrived at the peep of 
day. He showered us with prophetic exhortations. We would 
be given forty-eight hours to think it over, no more. After that 
an order would arrive from Vichy that would force us to 
change our minds. 

"What about the Geneva Convention?" someone inquired. 
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"France signed a pledge not to attack Germany," Steiger re- 
plied, "so why should we pay any attention to the Geneva Con- 
vention?" 

This was so childish that we just laughed. The poor fool 
walked away with all the dignity he could muster. He was far 
more annoyed than we were because the colonel had threatened 
to deprive him of his functions if he did not produce results. 

An aide was assigned to Steiger. He was the most unlikely- 
looking lieutenant I had ever seen — a flabby, pot-bellied block- 
head with pendulous cheeks. One fine day he ordered us to as- 
semble on the sports field. He told us that we were taking too 
long to make up our minds. Shaking his finger, he started to 
scream at us, gasping for breath between each sentence. 

"You're all young and strong. This is a critical hour for all 
of Europe. Your duty is to work. Each man will be handed a 
blank on which to signify his willingness to work. I'm warning 
you. Any one who refuses will be sent far away." He pointed 
insistently to some spot far off on the horizon. Carried away by 
his own eloquence the old idiot did not notice the direction he 
was pointing to, which was west, that is, towards France. 

We did not know whether this was just another bluff. For the 
last twenty months the Germans had threatened us in various 
ways, but they had never implemented their warnings. We had 
become very skeptical. Were the few hundred rebels that were 
left in each camp enough to warrant all the repressive measures 
at the Nazis' disposal? It semed to us that the game would not 
be worth the candle. On April 10 a small, white notice was 
posted in our barracks. It removed our doubts: 

In accordance with orders from Berlin, punitive meas- 
ures will be taken against French and Belgian prisoners 
who escaped and were captured and against prisoners who 
refuse to work. These men will be transferred to a penal 
camp in Poland. 
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This unequivocal warning created a stir among the rebels. 
After the many weeks of amusement that Steiger had, unwit- 
tingly, afforded us, the situation was now at least clear. Already 
many of our men had abandoned us. A few had left in order to 
flee while the weather was clement. Others offered false pre- 
texts to cover up their disloyalty. They had grown weary of our 
farcical and agitated life. This official warning precipitated 
many a decision. In the interval of a fortnight our ranks had 
visibly thinned. Steiger, prodded by the fear of losing his job, 
was positively transformed. Uncompromising, sharp, menacing, 
he said: "You have to help us immediately. I told you that 
those who refused would be sorry. You wouldn't believe me. 
Well, you'll see. We'll send you east and you'll be forced to 
work when you get there — and under worse conditions than in 
Germany." Another time he admonished us: "You eat, there- 
fore you must work. That's all there is to it. Things are happen- 
ing fast, and soon it will be too late." 

From then on, each time he spoke to us, a dozen of our com- 
panions would sign up. 

On the 6th of May a red poster, signed by Sauckel, the labor 
boss of the Third Reich, made its appearance. Nailed alongside 
the colonel's white notice, it contained a repetition of the rea- 
sons why we should work, promises to the men who volun- 
teered, and dire threats against those who refused to submit. 
There was a note of urgency in the message. The last sentence 
read: "Your future depends upon a German victory." 

The men who were intimidated had already signed up. The 
rest of us were more resolved than ever to resist. The tone of 
the second notice only convinced us further that we were doing 
the right thing. 

A month passed. Nothing in our life had changed. Only 
Steiger's mounting nervousness and the continued movement of 
prisoners from barrack to barrack every fortnight warned us 
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that the high command was growing impatient. Each day we 
waited for an explosion that never occurred. In our small group 
were a few shrewd fellows who were determined to continue 
their game until things got too bad. They were willing to con- 
tribute to the paralysis of the Hitler machine as long as they 
ran no personal risks. Clear-sighted but lacking in character, 
they did not want to expose themselves to the danger of being 
deported to Poland where the penal camps were reputedly 
terrible. 

At last, on June n, at five o'clock in the afternoon, the offi- 
cers were ordered to assemble in the barrack that served as a 
theatre. "Gee," exclaimed Murat, "the Krauts are planning to 
entertain us. Perhaps they're going to give us a show." As soon 
as all the men had gathered, a whole string of officers appeared 
backstage. They walked to the platform so awkwardly that 
three of them became entangled in the scenery; two others 
scratched their hands on nails and choked on the dust that blew 
out of the curtains as they raised them. A facetious comrade 
turned on the footlights. The room was suddenly illuminated. 
Crudely bathed in red, yellow, and blue beams of light, the five 
Germans covered their eyes with one arm and gesticulated 
frantically with the other. They were so upset that they did not 
even stop to shout at us. A German officer hurried to their res- 
cue. He tinkered with the lights and accidentally turned them 
all off. The entire room was plunged in darkness. All the pris- 
oners burst out laughing. 

When one of our men finally took pity on them and helped 
the imbeciles to get the lights on properly, the senior German 
officer stepped forward and solemnly began: 

"In the present state of Germany and Europe . . ." 

Delighted murmurs echoed in the auditorium. A few even 
uttered a long, loud "Ah." The orator stopped. "In the present 
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state of Germany and Europe," he began again, "it is urgent 
that every effort be made to further the interests of the Reich " 

What followed were the usual homilies. The speech ended 
with the announcement that we would all be given a slip of 
paper once again, and that this would be our last chance to in- 
dicate whether or not we would go to work. 

Thereupon a plump, pink-cheeked captain took the floor. 
"Those who answer affirmatively will be among the first men 
to be liberated when peace is signed." 

"If you sign the peace," a voice in the audience called out. 
The captain pretended not to hear. 

"Besides, I want to remind you that the German government 
will insure you against any accident that might occur while you 
are at work." 

"Pardon me," the same voice calmly interrupted, "may I ask 
just one question?" 

"We are here to clarify all problems," the officer answered 
amiably. 

"In that case, captain, I'd like to express my doubts. I under- 
stood you to say that the German government will insure us 
against accident. But who will insure the German govern- 
ment?" 

There was dead silence. We were all watching the captain's 
face. Comrades were nudging the man who asked the question 
to warn him that he was going too far. 

"I don't quite understand what you mean," the captain fi- 
nally said. He seemed both embarrassed and angry. 

"Here's what I mean," the voice replied quietly. "No govern- 
ment is eternal, the present German government no more than 
any other. Who will guarantee that the regime that succeeds 
the present one will honor all its commitments?" 

"That's obvious, of course, that's obvious," the captain an- 
swered. We sensed that he was in a hurry to brush aside such a 
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touchy question and preferred to overlook the insolence rather 
than appear to understand it. 

We were commenting on this incident when we were told to 
line up. Armed sentries guarded all the exits. We were led 
through a narrow corridor. At the end of this corridor German 
secretaries were seated in front of small tables piled high with 
slips of paper. Lines formed to the right for those who wanted 
to answer affirmatively, to the left for the recalcitrants. The 
following day we learned that three hundred and twenty-nine 
had voted yes; eighty-six, no. 

Would we at long last be free from exhortations? We were 
beginning to be exasperated by the very attitude that had so 
amused us at first. We finally understood the Germans' tactics. 
This mixture of violence and persuasiveness had proven effi- 
cacious. We had, at one time, numbered over two thousand. 
Thanks to patient and shrewd elimination, to this "war of 
nerves," less than one hundred remained. 

Twenty-four hours after the session in the auditorium, an- 
other general assembly was called. Isolated from our fellow- 
prisoners, as if any contact would have been dangerous, we saw 
the colonel himself descend upon us. He was followed by a 
member of his staff. The commandant resembled an old, 
chubby-faced, pale-pink baby. He was fuming. 

"Since you won't work," he spluttered, "you will be de- 
ported. You'll be sent to the east. And you'll have nothing to 
eat when you get there! Besides, you're all liars! I was told 
that there were a dozen of you, and there are over eighty! 
You've fooled me! You've tricked my officers! Your names will 
be recorded and sent to the French government. You will be 
punished when the war is over." 

After this series of exclamations he stopped, breathless. He 
turned to his subordinate for justification of his righteous 
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wrath. But the major, a tall, thin, sly fellow, had lost his cap; 
it had blown off his head. As he chased after it he stumbled 
against a blanket that had dropped from a clothesline and fell 
flat on his face. Seized by a fresh paroxysm of rage at this ri- 
diculous sight, the colonel started to scream orders at us. We 
could not understand all that he was saying because he spoke 
so quickly. But we got the point. We were indeed a sad lot; we 
would bear watching. Hardly had he finished his harangue 
when sentries surrounded us, fixing their bayonets. 

"Those who want to sign up can still do so. Let them step 
forward." 

"Go to the devil," my friend Lepicier muttered behind me. 

I thought his remark summed up our general attitude. But 
little by little, under the colonel's blood-shot gaze, a stirring 
occurred in our ranks. 

"For heaven's sake, haven't you got any guts?" Lepicier mur- 
mured. This time there was al^rm in his voice. 

There was a moment's pause, charged with muted, harrow- 
ing indecision. We were standing at attention and could not 
look around. We did not know who was weakening, but we 
sensed a vague vacillation in our midst. The most determined 
tried to communicate what they felt, to lend moral support to 
those who seemed to be hesitating. The whole thing lasted for 
one interminable minute. The Germans watched intently. They 
had become aware of the tension and were awaiting the out- 
come. 

Finally, stumbling, uncertain, almost staggering like men 
suffering from shock, two officers emerged from our ranks. 
They walked off to seal their defeat, not daring to glance back 
at us. Their departure was like a signal for giving vent to weak- 
ness. Twenty more followed them. They moved as one, hurry- 
ing as though driven by panic. And we, who were standing 
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rigidly in our places, were afraid for a split second that we 
would be submerged by this wave of defections. 

From us came no answer, save silence — a silence that was 
more pained than scornful. Among the fleeing men each of us 
recognized a friend, a companion in misfortune. After our pro- 
longed yet vain effort, we felt a deep sadness; we had foun- 
dered. In the midst of our grief, one truth was crystal clear: to 
preserve our group, no matter how few we might be, each of 
us would have to reach a decision alone. He would have to 
assume full responsibility for his actions and depend solely 
upon his own resources. And so, amid the confusion caused by 
these departures, those who still hesitated were offered no ad- 
vice. Doubtless some needed only a word of encouragement to 
remain with us; but they would have been unreliable recruits, 
a millstone around our necks as we moved toward an unknown 
destination. No one said a word. Faces were averted from the 
wretched fellows who with their eyes appealed to us for a 
heartening sign. "I've lost my nerve," a big blond fellow said 
miserably as he walked past me. "Each man according to his 
strength," the chap next to me replied quietly and severely. We 
believed that by so conducting ourselves, we would be spared 
further coercion. When the last man departed, forty-nine were 
left of the eighty-six we had numbered only fifteen minutes 
earlier. 

Guarded like criminals, we were marched to Barrack 13. It 
was completely bare. The door was locked and bolted behind 
us. For once we had plenty of space. Less than fifty men now 
occupied a barrack that usually housed two hundred! Three 
sentries stood guard in front of the barbed-wire fence to pre- 
vent any communication with the outside. 

So desperate was the high command's need of workers that 
it showed itself completely impervious to our contempt. Even 
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in our prison, officers came to urge us to reconsider, to repeat 
that there was still time! They would leave blanks behind in 
the hope that we would change our minds. A few men, satisfied 
that we had proved our mettle, felt that they had done enough, 
that our principles had triumphed. They considered making 
certain concessions. After a few days of discussion, they were 
granted the conditions they had stipulated. They signed up at 
once and left for the labor battalion of their choice. In the end, 
they managed to escape. 

My friend Berton, a printer by occupation, was sent to a 
rubber-stamp factory. He used the police commissioner's rubber 
stamp, which he had been told to reproduce, to prepare false 
papers for himself. Then he calmly took the train to Paris. It 
stopped several times en route, and his papers were examined. 
They were found to be in perfect order. He succeeded in the 
least adventuresome but the most "scientific" of flights. 

After the departure of last-minute volunteers and a few in- 
valids, twenty-eight intransigents were left. On June 23 we 
were sent to Camp IX A to join eight hundred prospective 
deportees. On the morning of the 25th we were shipped to 
Poland. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Our Stay at Kobjercyn 

^ HERE WERE THREE PENAL CAMPS FOR FRENCH PRISONERS 

in Poland: Graudenz, Rawaruska, and Kobjercyn. All of them 
were set up in order to separate the wheat from the chaff — to 
isolate the rebels from the docile prisoners. 

Men who had been tried and sentenced by the Nazi courts 
expiated their sins at Graudenz. Rawaruska contained fugitives 
who had persisted in their attempts to flee and Kobjercyn was 
the jail for rebels who could not be made to toil for the Nazis. 
All those whose conduct had convinced the authorities that we 
were a hindrance to the establishment of a "new European 
order" were imprisoned in one or another of these three camps. 
They deserved, according to Sauckel, to "be banished from the 
territory of the Third Reich as creatures unworthy of living 
in contact with a healthy, industrious population." 

Each camp had its own brand of cruelty. In the military 
penitentiary of Graudenz, German soldiers who had been con- 
demned rubbed shoulders with French prisoners. Side by side, 
they shoveled sand on the banks of the Vistula. This strange 
collaboration prevailed until the end of 1941 when the fortress 
was emptied of Germans to make room for additional French 
prisoners. The inmates were literally starved: one liter of thin 
soup and one hundred and sixty grams of bread constituted 
their daily fare, although they worked ten hours a day. Dis- 
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cipline was ferocious. Smoking, singing, books, cards, and 
writing material were forbidden. No one was allowed to rest 
until bed time. 

There were special, padded cells at Graudenz where the 
German brutes could conveniently vent their anger on recal- 
citrant prisoners; many captives were sentenced to from six 
months to three years of solitary confinement. The men who 
left Graudenz after a year were in pitiful condition. Many a 
prisoner, to break the monotony of hopeless days, and even at 
the risk of permanent mutilation, would manage to get his 
hand caught in some machine or would purposely let a wagon 
loaded with sand run over his foot. He could then rest for a 
few days in the infirmary. Others would cut themselves with a 
razor blade and carefully infect the wound with lime or 
fertilizer. A visit to the doctor was a great diversion. 

Camp 325 at Rawaruska was organized in March, 1942. It 
was frightfully overcrowded in the beginning. Every prison 
camp in Germany had chosen precisely the same moment to 
ship their overflow of culprits to Poland. Fifteen thousand men 
were lodged in dwellings that had been built to accommodate 
three thousand. Formerly they had been Russian barracks. The 
prisoners slept on the ground, in a terrible promiscuity. 

No packages from home, no Red Cross parcels, no mail — or 
at least not in the beginning. The inmates of Rawaruska fed 
upon dogs or cats every time they could lay their hands on 
them. Nor did they scorn horsemeat whenever an opportunity 
presented itself. 

One day at noon a thoughtless driver tied his mare to a 
wagon wheel and went off peacefully to eat his lunch. He was 
very surprised when he returned to find that the animal had 
disappeared. In vain he searched the camp. The mare had de- 
parted without leaving a trace. A few clever captives, who 
were employed as butchers and therefore possessed carving 
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knives, had killed the beast and carved it up so quickly that the 
Germans never solved the mystery of the missing mare. 

This incident, along with many similar ones, helped to en- 
gender a crude and healthy spirit. A remarkable chap called 
Thiebaud was the prisoners' leader. He was firm with the Ger- 
mans; he organized and unified the heterogeneous mob that 
occupied the prison in the early days. Thanks to his dynamic 
influence, there existed a "Rawaruska atmosphere" so unmis- 
takable that nobody could fail to notice it, so infectious that 
any prisoner who had been there came away with something of 
it in his attitude and manner of speech. 

The "Rawaruska atmosphere" found its initial expression in 
songs that were composed at Camp 325. Tainted with an un- 
fortunate romanticism, crude and exaggerated, they neverthe- 
less were impregnated with the spirit of revolt. They contained 
an indefinable quality that was peculiarly their own. The only 
song that spread far beyond our barbed wire enclosures origi- 
nated at Rawaruska. It reached a vast and faithful audience. 
Disseminated throughout all the prison camps of Germany by 
fugitives from Poland, it became famous. It was as popular 
among captives as the "Madelon" had been among the men in 
the trenches during the first World War. There was not a 
single camp or labor battalion that did not know and sing the 
refrain; its roguishness and ardent hopefulness brought com- 
fort to every man. In the end, however, it lost favor because 
members of Petain Circles adopted it as their own. Thereafter 
it was repudiated by those who had derived encouragement 
from it for three long years. 

I would have liked to name the authors of this minor master- 
piece and thank them for the good they did us all. But who are 
they? During my last winter in Poland I spent a good deal of 
time attempting to track down the composers. I inquired 
throughout the penal camps and even contacted men who had 
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been in solitary confinement. The only positive information I 
gleaned was that it was written by a priest. 

Rawaruska was situated in a sandy, desert area, not far from 
a railroad. Every night carloads of Jews sped by, riding in- 
exorably toward crematory ovens, extermination camps, and 
gas chambers. Many of these poor souls would jump from the 
moving trains only to break their necks or be shot by sentries. 

Of all the penal camps, Rawaruska was definitely the worst. 
Fortunately the men did not stay there long. It was dismantled 
in December, 1942. Its occupants were either sent back to 
Germany or transferred to Lemberg. Because of their rank, 
several hundred officers joined us at Kobjercyn. They were the 
occupants of Block III. 

Our agony at Kobjercyn was of a different kind. I am 
familiar with the history of this camp. I lived there for twenty- 
six months, from the time it was founded in June, 1942 until 
it was evacuated because of Russian advances in August, 1944. 

Our trip to Poland was terrible. It lasted four days and five 
nights. We were shoved into cattle cars that were so jammed 
with prisoners that it was impossible to lie down unless we 
took turns. Barbed wire was affixed to the windows, machine 
guns were planted near the doors, and the sentries were re- 
inforced by police dogs. 

From time to time our train would pass other carloads of 
human cattle. They were mostly civilians who had been gath- 
ered up in the east and were being shipped to German labor 
camps; Poles, Ruthenians, Ukranians, Slavs — men of all na- 
tionalities were wending their way towards serfdom. 

I will remember for some time the cars that stopped along- 
side of ours at Oppeln. Both trains had been shunted off to a 
side track to allow German and Hungarian troop trains to pass. 
They were moving at breakneak speed towards the Russian 
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front, bearing tanks and cannons. Either the poor wretches in 
the cattle cars were considered less dangerous than ourselves 
or the Germans, in their hypocrisy, pretended to respect their 
"freedom." At any rate, the doors of their cars were left open. 
Through our barred windows we could see orderly rows of 
men, several lines deep, arranged as if they were about to be 
photographed. Those in the first row were sitting on the floor. 
Behind them, in graduated rows, kneeling or standing, were 
men and women. They craned their necks not so much to gaze 
at us as to get a whiff of fresh air. They all looked stern and 
silent. The men's filth, their tatters, the brightly-colored skirts 
and stained, dirty blouses, the children's and women's bare feet, 
so many eyes that stared without seeing, the terrible indiffer- 
ence to our friendly overtures — all this formed a frightful pic- 
ture that I cannot erase from my memory. 

I surmised the drama of this voyage, amid filth and hunger — 
the horrible nights, the bestial embraces that are forever the 
consolation of companions in misfortune. On the features of 
the young girls I thought I perceived traces of the experience 
they had undergone, of new habits acquired. They were too 
young to be thrown into such promiscuous contact. The ex- 
pression of their eyes bespoke defiance and weariness. Yet, here 
and there, in the crowd of faded faces, the sweet freshness of 
an adolescent head stood out like a marvelous flower untouched 
by all the sordidness. 

These poor souls were being sent to some German work 
center. Before they arrived at the work yard they would be 
taken to a central prison camp which possessed sanitary facili- 
ties. There they would be cleansed and disinfected. When the 
whistle blew, all of them would have to take off their clothes. 
Old women, young girls, pregnant women and infants, un- 
dressed in the same room as the men. Jeering Germans would 
stroll about among these naked bodies, swaggering like horse- 
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dealers, a filthy, excited gleam in their eye. For years the 
Reich's railroads had been transporting these human herds, so 
compact and dense a mass that in contemplating them one 
lost all perception of individual suffering. The observer felt 
only an immense, cold disgust, a cosmic despair. 

After traveling one hundred hours in our ambulating jail, 
amid the stench of soot and latrines, we looked upon Kobjercyn 
as a haven. Erected on a vast, sandy plain, the camp was brand 
new. The unpolluted barracks emitted the fragrance of fresh 
pine. We were parked in groups of fifteen hundred within 
isolated, barbed-wire, block enclosures. Thank heavens the 
water was running in the washrooms! Immediately sixty faucets 
were put to use as the men raced to remove their accumulated 
filth. 

By the following morning only a thin, spasmodic trickle of 
water issued from the taps. Three days later the fare, which 
had impressed us at first, was reduced to three stumps of 
cabbage per man. Thus began our captive life on Polish soil. 
The first months, just as at Rawaruska, were extremely difficult. 

The authorities were well equipped to guard us: spotlights, 
machine guns, watch dogs, a string of powerful lamps that 
bathed us in artificial moonlight each night — but no food, no 
writing material, hardly any water, and no medicine of any 
kind. 

In a few weeks we were unrecognizable. Many of us suf- 
fered from dysentery, "the Polish malady" our doctor called it; 
but only the carelessness of our guards was to blame for our 
illness. 

As trying to westerners as is the eastern climate, we survived 
very well once we received the necessary additional food that 
came in Red Cross packages and parcels from home. 

The English radio baptised Kobjercyn "the death camp." On 
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the second day after our arrival an absent-minded comrade 
failed to carry out an order. He was shot by some brute. The 
bullet perforated his intestines, and he died. This was an 
unusual occurrence. "The hunger camp" would have been a 
more appropriate title. From June to October, 1942 we lived 
in a veritable state of famine. The atmosphere was charged 
with the rancor and irritability that extreme want inevitably 
breeds. The best of men find it difficult to control their tem- 
pers under such circumstances. Seated before a plate of black 
bread or a dish of rutabagas, we looked far less like a society 
of human beings than competing and hateful beasts. 

To this torture that lasted only four months (it was to be 
repeated toward the end of our stay) was added another that 
prevailed as long as did Kobjercyn: boredom. 

Having overcome the Germans' pressure, we were at long 
last free from any further attempts at coercion. Warnings con- 
tinued to pour in from Berlin. They were posted in our bar- 
racks. But the camp's commander made no attempt to imple- 
ment them. We finally realized that our guards had no intention 
of converting us. If five thousand rebels changed their 
minds and suddenly consented to toil for Hitler, Camp 369 
would have been dissolved automatically; all its personnel 
would have been sent to the Russian front. Neither the Ger- 
man officers nor their men longed for this honor. Our attitude 
justified their presence in Poland. 

Though our guards ignored their orders, Sauckel's unex- 
pected but very powerful ally was our own nostalgia and ennui. 
For the first time in our two years of struggle, we had nothing 
further to combat. We had won our right to be idle. We could 
not even play petty pranks on our guards, the kind that had 
helped to pass the time and assuage our resentment. Our 
contact with "the yellow dogs" was limited to a minimum. 
Morning and evening the roll was called on the sports ground, 
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thirty minutes in all. The rest of the time the officers in charge 
of each block would lock themselves in their offices to sleep or 
dream. Neither their rare visits to our quarters nor the nightly 
rounds of the watchmen, accompanied by bloodhounds, were 
apt to provoke incidents. With the exception of a few, short- 
lived outbursts, we were left entirely to our own devices. 

It was then that we knew the fearful oppressiveness of in- 
activity and loneliness. In the central prison camps in Germany 
the arrival of invalids and men from the labor battalions, the 
comings and goings, caused a daily commotion that lent a 
semblance of animation to our lives. At Kobjercyn there was 
complete stagnation. Each block of fifteen hundred men con- 
stituted a closed world into which nothing from the outside 
penetrated. It was an austere, inhuman climate in which many 
of us, hungry and ailing, were at death's door. A certain num- 
ber finally confessed that they could stand it no more. They 
asked to be sent back into Germany, which meant that they 
would, after all, work for the Nazis. These men had strained 
their will and defied all threats in the excitement of the con- 
flict. Now they recoiled from the horror of empty days and 
from the prospect of months and years in the wilderness. They 
departed as jeering guards looked on. We said nothing. Our 
silence expressed anguish rather than disapproval; for we, too, 
were suffering from the same ills that had beset them. 

Those who remained realized that they would have to pull 
themselves together and find some antidote to idleness or be 
conquered by the leprosy of defeat. Otherwise, this camp of 
rebels in which we took pride because it symbolized the honor 
of captive Frenchmen, would collapse amid general defection 
and lassitude. 

Other camps where prisoners lived in utter inactivity and 
isolation were occupied by intellectuals and business executives 
to whom the habit of mental exertion provided infinite pos- 
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sibilities for meditation. At Kobjercyn, most of our comrades 
were far less equipped to exercise their minds. There were 
career officers divorced from the routine that gave direction 
to their lives and governed their leisure. There were workers 
preoccupied exclusively with concrete things and accustomed 
only to manual labor. It is to the eternal credit of these men, 
most of whom were nearing thirty years of age, that they man- 
aged to develop an inner, contemplative life. Their hands were 
none the less useful because of this apprenticeship. As our life 
became organized, we needed them more each day. Every man, 
according to his inclination, looked for something to do. When 
he found what he wanted he would devote himself utterly to 
his task. 

Thus, from nothing at all, twenty indispensable industries 
sprang up. Our barracks had contained no equipment whatso- 
ever. We lacked everything. Each block possessed its own 
specialists in the delicate art of fabricating platters, pots, and 
basins from empty cans. The cans would be unsoldered and 
flattened, put together again, clamped and molded with a 
hammer. But before we could do this, makeshift hammers had 
to be made or real ones had to be stolen from our captors. 

Others, with similar improvised tools, built stoves with six 
or eight burners. A few — oh, luxury! — added ovens. Seventy- 
five men could now cook or reheat their scraps of food. Ama- 
teur cabinetmakers fashioned tables, stools, and even armchairs 
out of thin boards from Red Cross packing cases. Each artisan 
made the most of the little material at hand and contributed in 
bis own way to the well-being of the community. 

Meanwhile, athletes organized competitive sports: soccer, 
rugby, basketball, volleyball, boxing matches. Instructors and 
professors established little universities. Their courses were 
pitched on a level that made them interesting and accessible to 
all. Amateur actors started a little theatre. Soon, Kobjercyn was 
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like a small town in which all the inhabitants had their own 
interests, hobbies, and even cliques and quarrels. 

One group of Boy Scouts quarreled with another. A society 
of free-thinkers sometimes became aggressive while lecturers 
on religion denounced its teachings. A Protestant pastor lashed 
out against the priests, who virulently answered in kind from 
the heights of their white wood altars. 

A little later we received musical instruments and music 
scores from France. Battles almost broke out between partisans 
of symphonic music and jazz enthusiasts. The quarrels, with few 
exceptions, were not serious. Rather they stimulated a diversity, 
created a ferment that conferred upon Camp 369 an originality 
all its own. Compared to the prison camps in Germany, with all 
their official pomp, their unbearable tensions, their avowed 
Vichyites and their Nazi propaganda, Kobjercyn was a free, 
living society. Opinions and temperaments clashed openly. 
Anarchy and vivaciousness, the faults of all Frenchmen, but 
first cousins to the spirit of liberty, held sway. 

The camp's commander finally permitted contact between 
three different blocks on Sundays. This arrangement became 
general and aroused tremendous enthusiasm. I have never seen 
any Parisian crowd at international tournaments show more 
excitement than did the prisoners one afternoon when an inter- 
block soccer match took place. 

A Jesuit father in Block II and a professor in Block III 
founded literary societies. Their members read and commented 
on the writing of Peguy, Claudel, Valery, Gide, and Proust. 
Block II also organized a series of discussions on War and 
Peace which lasted for six weeks. 

This was the most pleasant and the most enriching expe- 
rience of captivity. Hundred of prisoners of varying origins 
eagerly participated in these activities; they constituted a simple, 
ardent public. It was a wonderful human experiment. The 
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rebels had succeeded, without any interference from the Ger- 
mans, in launching religious, professional, and cultural pro- 
grams that were completely independent. Besides its clubs, 
schools, and theatres, Camp 369 even had a newspaper, he 
Crack, that was the most presentable of all the prison sheets 
published in Hitler's domain. 

After a year of energetic effort, in the summer of 1943, 
Kobjercyn knew its most fruitful period. Yet our sense of ful- 
filment was destined to be short-lived. By the late autumn, 
time once again began to hang heavily. 

At this juncture, railroad communication with France was 
functioning once more, and we received letters and packages 
more or less regularly. Crude as they were, our barracks had 
achieved a certain degree of comfort and security. In short, as 
the fortunes of prisoners go, there was nothing we lacked nor 
anything further that we could expect to obtain. We had ac- 
quired everything it was humanly possible to acquire. The re- 
sult was a certain slackening of will. Our initial pleasure in 
overcoming difficulties gave way to a vague feeling of distaste 
for our inactivity. 

The international tragedy was reaching its height. Our wives 
and children, in homes bereft of our presence, our comrades in 
the industrial cities of the Reich, were experiencing the Allies' 
murderous but necessary bombardments. In the Vercors and 
Auvergne undergrounds, or on African soil, Frenchmen were 
fighting the enemy. We, sixteen hundred kilometers away from 
the "Atlantic wall," eighteen hundred kilometers distant from 
Stalingrad, where one of the greatest battles in the history of 
the world was raging, were leading a quiet, monotonous life in 
complete security. We were exempted from both peril and 
glory. "Forgotten men," we were the only Europeans who 
were neither toiling under the slavemaster's whip nor risking 
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our lives. The caprice of fate had ordained that four thousand 
Frenchmen, three hundred Dutchmen, and two hundred Bel- 
gians who had refused to serve the Germans should remain 
outside the struggle. No one was happy about this, and many 
a man's pride suffered. We felt like children who have been 
isolated from danger and spared all responsibilities. 

It was then that a second wave of nostalgia and boredom 
descended upon the camp. It was less pronounced, less general, 
perhaps, than the first, but also far more terrible. It pointed 
up the uselessness of our lives and made us feel that we had 
to justify our existence. 

Only the weakest men were completely disheartened during 
the first months at Kobjercyn. The majority were absorbed by 
immediate considerations and petty, daily cares. There were 
more intransigent souls, who once they had resolved material 
difficulties and organized their hermetic existence with at least 
as much method and ingenuity as they had once exercised as 
free men, found in the long run that time was the real stum- 
bling block. 

One can never overemphasize the fact that captivity is a 
moral rather than a physical ordeal. Its rigors stem from un- 
certainty regarding its duration. It is not hard to be a prisoner 
for a year. It is even easier if the captive knows he has a limited 
time to serve. The real agony arises when he cannot fix a date 
for the end of his trial. During our three years of bondage, the 
slow, fatal progression of days and months was punctuated by 
periods of despair. Once, twice, three times, leaning heavily on 
optimistic suppositions, too often doomed to disappointment, 
a man's spirit will soar, sink, and rise again. Sooner or later 
there comes a time when it fails him completely. Every captive 
lives in dread of this terrible moment. To spare himself such 
torture he tries to banish hope, to repress his ebullient spirits. 
This requires a desperate effort because he is attempting to 
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stifle something that is dear to him and that refuses to die. 

In the autumn of 1943 we were struggling against this kind 
of recurrent anguish. The experience was all the more painful 
because we were walled in our ivory tower and fearful of its 
perils — of becoming indifferent and harsh. Today I realize 
how vain were our fears; how much, on the contrary, they 
proved that we had not grown detached from our loved ones 
nor from the cause that we had cherished. Yet, however un- 
necessary, our suffering was no less real. Atrocious moral crises 
resulted from this soul-searching. Two or three of the men 
lost their mental equilibrium completely and will doubtless 
never recover entirely. A few were saved from despair by re- 
ligious conversions. 

In contrast to the conversions that took place during our 
first months of captivity, I feel that these will endure the test 
of time. The comrades who embraced religion now found in 
it not merely a convenient refuge or a promise of eternal rec- 
ompense for the sufferings they had endured, but an answer to 
the fundamental questions of their being, an explanation of 
the universe. I, who am still seeking, perhaps along other 
paths, the very values that they discovered, know what these 
men were like when they shared our doubts and what they be- 
came after they had seen the light. Whether they were the 
victims of a mirage or were touched by grace is something that 
no one can say. Even if it was illusory, a transfiguration that 
brings such peace is nonetheless worthy of respect. We were 
all warmed by the spiritual magnetism that they radiated. 

There were three types of men that were wonderful ex- 
amples to us in captivity: the Catholic, the communist, and the 
man I will define briefly as "Stendhalian." I am speaking, of 
course, only of the exemplary champions of these credos. 

I remember October and November, 1943 as the period in 
Poland when our morale was at its lowest. The Allied landings, 
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which we had yearned for and expected ever since the spring 
of the year, had failed to materialize. The outcome of the war 
still seemed uncertain. Torrential Carpathian rains were drench- 
ing the camp. We were confined in flimsy barracks that gave 
little protection against wind and rain. A few of us tried to put 
up a good front and to conceal our distress in order to sustain 
the morale of the others. How careful we had to be! When we 
noticed a comrade lying prostrate on his cot all day long, when 
a heavy voice called out in the silent dormitory, "God, I can't 
stand this much longer!" we had to pretend that we had seen 
and heard nothing. Had we intervened in any way we would 
only have further exasperated the tense and heavy atmosphere. 
All we could do was to try to make our comrades sense our 
courage, a courage that was beginning to desert us as well. 

The Stalingrad epic was in full swing. We had been anx- 
iously following the ups and downs of the conflict since the 
end of November when the Germans had been halted. What a 
change in our spirits on February 3 when we learned of Von 
Paulus* surrender! The day of national mourning proclaimed 
by Hitler lent a symbolical significance to the event. A new era 
began for us. History, the most recent and turbulent history, 
had run its course. It served to remind us of what we had never 
really ceased to believe, but not strongly enough, not faithfully 
enough. We felt ashamed of our weakness and our sloth. The 
prodigious feat of the Russian army in advancing from Stalin- 
grad to the outskirts of Cracow in the space of six months put 
an end to our misfortunes. However the U.S.S.R. may be 
judged in the future, I personally will never forget the example 
that it set for the world, nor the solace that the echo of its 
exploits brought to us that year. 

Our enthusiasm was not, however, shared by all. Long 
anticipation and excessive solitude had destroyed all buoyancy 
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in many of our comrades; some had changed completely. In 
telling the whole story of Kobjercyn I must confess that this 
camp, made up of men who had furiously opposed the 
"bourgeois" prisoners in Germany, contained a few "bourgeois" 
prisoners of its own. A long stay in one camp generally results 
in greater comfort and in considerable barter between captives 
and guards. 

At Kobjercyn, illegal commercial dealings between French- 
men and Germans reached incredible proportions. We lived in 
one of the most prosperous regions of Poland. There were al- 
most as many black-market profiteers as there were inhabitants. 

All the German personnel attached to the various administra- 
tive services in Poland spoke perfect French. The majority 
had been members of the fifth column. They surprised us by 
their lukewarm attitude toward their Fuhrer. They had lived in 
France and Belgium so long that they had acquired some of our 
characteristics: our easygoing ways, our love of good living, our 
skepticism. They were not at all inclined to imitate their chiefs 
in leading a Spartan life. They were accustomed to making 
shady deals and did not hesitate to sell their country short just 
as they had betrayed their hosts before the outbreak of the 
war. And we in turn did not hesitate to use them to improve 
our daily diet. In our possession were the most precious things 
that money could buy: chocolate and cigarettes. We exchanged 
them for eggs, meat, chicken, wine, and whiskey. The price 
varied according to supply and demand. Many of the guards 
made a fortune. One man was able to purchase a villa near 
Nuremburg for his fiancee. 

It was not unusual, at nightfall, to see sentries enter our 
barracks and pull from their pockets a chicken, a rabbit, or a 
ham. One morning in December, 1943, a truck entered our 
enclosure. It appeared to be piled high with bottles of lem- 
onade, the only drink that we were permitted to order for the 
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forthcoming holidays. But beneath the top row were several 
hundred bottles of wine to help us celebrate the New Year. 

By the spring of 1944 dealings of this kind had become a 
veritable mania. Every one trafficked in everything. The Ger- 
man censors at the post office would steal letter formulas from 
their officers and give them to us for a price. They even went 
so far as to sell back to us the forbidden articles that they had 
removed from our own packages. Their dishonesty surprised 
no one. What did shock and amaze us was the discovery that 
some of our own men had taken part in these dealings and 
had split the profits with the guards. At that time toilet articles 
began to disappear from our packages, particularly soap and 
toothpaste. Frenchmen had formed partnerships with the Ger- 
mans and resold these articles to the entire camp. We decided 
to launch a rigorous campaign to break the black market. I 
was put in charge of this drive. 

My task was not difficult because my companions had ap- 
pointed me official buyer for three of our blocks. I would go 
to Cracow once a month to purchase the things that we needed 
for our theatres and schools. After many weeks of insistent and 
shrewd negotiation, I had obtained permission to do this. 

I made my first trip shortly afterwards. It was a great occa- 
sion! I was accompanied by an officer and a guard. It had been 
years since I had ridden in a street car, entered a shop, or even 
walked about the streets of a city. I felt drunk with this partial 
freedom and extremely proud of my attire. I had borrowed 
trousers from one friend, a jacket from another, shoes, leather 
gloves, and belt from still another. (The shirt was my own.) 
I looked like an exceedingly well-groomed, billeting officer. In 
the course of this first trip I only bought the stipulated articles: 
water colors for our artists and chalk for our professors. The 
officer who escorted me, a Herr Doktor from some German 
university, supervised my purchases. He was a great admirer 
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of architecture and readily permitted me to contemplate the 
principal monuments of Cracow. This was the first time I had 
ever seen this admirable city whose roofs we glimpsed from the 
high plains of Kobjercyn. 

The Herr Doktor did not care to accompany me on my next 
trip. He delegated this task to one of his secretaries, Lieuten- 
ant Busch. This time I bought many necessities. Busch was an 
easy-going blond, well-bred and shy; I was soon able to domin- 
ate him. He was very different from most of the Germans I 
had known. There was never the slightest familiarity between 
us. We would salute each other and proceed on our way, dis- 
pensing with the customary platitudes about the war or the 
weather which were often the prelude to some shady deal 
between prisoners and guards. He would have refused a cig- 
arette had I had the bad taste to offer him one, although this 
was the customary tip from a Frenchman who wished to requite 
a favor. A soldier first and last, he accompanied me because 
he was ordered to do so. He would have shot me on the spot 
had I attempted to escape. But he did not deem it worthy of 
himself or of me to search me like an ordinary pickpocket. He 
sensed the absurdity of forbidding me to buy colored pencils 
or picture postcards. He would look the other way when I made 
my purchases. The only time he did protest, and it cost him 
some effort, was when I bought a map of the region. He also 
became quite annoyed when I would take a saleslady aside to 
talk to her privately. He turned very red one day when he 
saw a young Polish salesgirl slip a note to me under the coun- 
ter. He ventured no comment, but I learned a week later that 
he had asked to be transferred to some other job. 

This did not bother me because I was now familiar with the 
city. I no longer needed an honest but timid guide. I wanted a 
man who was in my pay, who would close his eyes to the 
purchases I made and the friendships I formed. 
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Everyone of the thirty thousand prisoners at Rawaruska, 
Lemberg, or Kobjercyn greatly admired the Poles. We often 
had occasion to witness their courage. Their sympathetic atti- 
tude towards us was a source of real comfort. Their capital 
had been destroyed; their entire country was in bondage; part 
of their land was annexed, and the rest converted into a pro- 
tectorate; their population had been massacred or deported. 
Yet I never met a single Pole who expressed doubts about the 
future of his country or who was not willing to make countless 
sacrifices for it. And I came to know many of them in German 
prison camps where we lived together for fifteen months, and 
in Cracow where I saw them regularly over a period of two 
years. If a nation exists, besides our own, that deserves to live 
on in freedom, it is Poland. 

Polish brothers, I can still see you on the morning of July 
14, 1942, crowded around our barbed wire fence, singing the 
Marseillaise with us. I remember the little old lady who would 
bring flowers to place on the tombs of our dead in the small 
cemetery that we baptized "Block V," the one whence no 
occupant could ever escape. I still recall the outstretched hands 
offering us cigarettes, bread, and fruit when the sentries' backs 
were turned — the light in their eyes bespeaking their faith in 
the future of our common cause. 

Many of the shops, especially the Jewish ones, had been 
confiscated and turned over to the Germans. Although their 
windows were plastered with Nazi propaganda and portraits of 
Hitler, their shelves were bare. In some mysterious way the 
Polish stores were remarkably well stocked at all times. Their 
owners were particular, however, about whom they would ac- 
cept as customers. 

I remember one day when I was making some purchases at 
Kochinski's. one of the big shops in the town. An SS lieutenant 
entered and requested a tube of tooth paste. "Did you bring 
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the old tube?" the salesman queried, pointing to the official 
notice posted on the wall. "No," the officer replied ruefully. 
"Then I'm sorry, the regulations are strict. I can't help you." 
Hardly had the German walked to the door when the salesman 
came back to me. "How many tubes of tooth paste do you 
need?" "I want two hundred, but I don't have any old tubes 
either." "That doesn't matter," said the Pole winking at me. 
"It's a German regulation. It's all right for the Germans. . . ." 
And we both burst out laughing. 

Thanks to my double capacity as a Frenchman and a rebel, 
I was able to purchase all the forbidden articles in Cracow. I 
recited to the prisoners at Kobjercyn these incidents that proved 
the loyalty of the Poles, and I described their silent mocking 
attitude toward our captors. These anecdotes amused and di- 
verted my comrades; they also made them feel less isolated. 
The knowledge that beyond our barbed-wire enclosures an 
entire nation was conspiring with us, reacting as we reacted, 
angered and encouraged by the same things that moved us, 
helped immeasurably to lessen the irksomeness of our inac- 
tivity. 

I have witnesses to testify to the veracity of each story be- 
cause I had been granted permission to take two friends along 
to assist me in carrying the packages. They all came away with 
pleasant memories of Cracow. I really did need help. We 
would return laden, and there was a five kilometer walk from 
the end of the streetcar line to our camp. My comrades were 
most useful in another way. There were times when I wanted 
to talk privately with my Polish friends. I would signal to them 
and they would keep the sentry busy in another corner of the 
shop while I conversed. 

I brought back all kinds of rare items from these shopping 
tours: dyes to use on material stolen from the Germans, yeast 
that our amateur bakers required for their cakes, toothbrushes, 
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pencils — all the things that four thousand captives might need 
or desire. Since all my purchases were distributed at cost, the 
black market was wiped out in the space of a few months. That 
is, except for food. It would have required truck-loads to satisfy 
the demand, and I could scarcely hide a cow or a cask of wine 
in my musette bag. 

Just as I was beginning to feel thoroughly secure about these 
trips, my guards were changed. The man responsible for this 
was a weasel-faced and thoroughly Nazi lieutenant named 
Torgau who had been sent to our camp to investigate irregu- 
larities. The first time the new man was to accompany me to 
Cracow, Torgau stopped me as we were leaving and asked me 
to go to his office. He wanted to look over the list of my in- 
tended purchases. I had foreseen this eventuality and had 
written a very innocent memorandum which he scanned. But 
what I had not expected was that he would ask me to undress. 
The fifteen thousand zlotys that I carried pinned to the least 
suspicious part of my shorts were not discovered because, for- 
tunately, he overlooked this vital item of my apparel. I dressed 
again with great haste. 

After that, Torgau never caught me with more than the au- 
thorized five hundred zlotys. From his office I would go to the 
latrines. A friend was waiting for me there. He would hand 
me the rest of my comrades' hoardings. At other times (I had 
to change my tactics constantly) , just as I was about to leave, I 
would realize that I had forgotten my gloves. A friend hap- 
pening to pass by would lend me his. The money and clandes- 
tine papers had been carefully sewed in the lining. The greatest 
fun I had came the day when I bought the services of Torgau's 
secretary. On the eve of my monthly trip I entrusted him with 
everything that I wanted to take with me. While Torgau was 
searching me, I kept my eyes on the pockets of his subordinate. 
They were bulging with currency and letters for my Polish 
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friends in Cracow. It was a wonderful moment! Despite the 
petty annoyances that often only added spice to the adventure, 
the organization that I had set up continued to function very 
well. 

I must admit that toward the end these trips afforded me 
real personal pleasure. I had made friends with a few young 
Polish girls who were proud and pleased to discover that I had 
read the works of their distinguished countrymen. Never be- 
fore had I had cause to congratulate myself on my prewar 
penchant for Slavic literature. These girls were enthusiastic 
about everything that emanated from France. I reciprocated 
by admiring their authors. We would meet in the backroom of 
a shop. These encounters brought back, for a brief moment, my 
former zest for life and the heady aroma of freedom. Will I 
ever see you again, Helenka? 

I urged my guards to eat lunch in Cracow. They had hesi- 
tated for a long time, and I did not blame them. If we were 
caught they would be punished far more severely than 1. 1 knew 
this and did all I could to tempt them. I finally succeeded. The 
food was quite good in a restaurant that was run by a Polish 
friend of mine: soup, roast beef or pork with vegetables, cheese 
and jelly omelette, the local specialty. A rather mediocre wine 
was served with the meal, but it was followed by excellent 
liqueurs. Often comrades who accompanied me would take a 
table with our guards in order that I might sit elsewhere, alone 
with my friend Helenka. A little flower vendor would pass. I 
would buy roses for Helenka and pin them on her shoulder. 
It was a delightful, peaceful interlude. For two hours I would 
almost forget that I was a prisoner. It was difficult, however, 
not to remember that I was a soldier, because the room was 
filled with uniformed men. One day I had the pleasure of 
lunching at a table adjacent to a German officer's. He could 
not protest because he was disobeying orders just as we were. 
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It went without saying that in entering the restaurant each 
man left the century and its bondage at the door. 

However, our stay at Kobjercyn was not a bed of roses. Of 
the five thousand prisoners, only a handful ever left the camp. 
In all I had perhaps seven or eight luncheons in town, and we 
lived in Poland for twenty-six months. The satisfaction that I 
derived from these outings was not gastronomical. Apart from 
the exquisite pleasure that I found in the company of a gra- 
cious and valiant young girl (O sweet femininity recaptured!), 
I knew the pure, mental joy of flouting the German police and 
savoring the irony of life. 

The spring of 1944 passed joylessly. Some of our men had 
definitely fallen into a rut. It was difficult for the rest of us to 
struggle against the mounting torpor. Suddenly came the news 
of the Allied landings. The west at last was coordinating its 
efforts with those of the east! For two years we, and the rest of 
Europe, had been waiting for this moment. 

Thanks to some ingenious comrades, there was a radio hid- 
den somewhere in the camp. We tuned in on London. During 
the entire month of June we listened to news of the Allied of- 
fensive in Normandy. The fight was taking place on our own 
soil. Never had the war seemed so near to us, so exciting! On 
the 17th of June, a date I will never forget, an English news 
bulletin mentioned "the cooperation of the French Forces of 
the Interior. They had launched a vast program of destruction 
and dislocation designed to harass the enemy at every turn." 

We were bursting with pride. I can still see the comrade who 
made the rounds every night to read us the latest communiques. 
He blanched and stood unsteadily on his feet as we cheered 
him for bringing us such good tidings. France was liberating 
herself! Our own men, on our own soil, were rising, their 
weapons poised! All of us who had rebelled against Vichy as 
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well as against the Germans regarded the news as a vindication 
of our conduct, as the reward for our patient and pitiful efforts 
of the last four years. We thought of the officers who had not 
been able to resist Teutonic pressure; in farms, work yards, and 
war factories they were still helping the Reich in its stubborn 
struggle. But our brothers in France had taken up arms again. 
Our hearts were gay and our hands clean. 

A new phase of the Russian offensive, begun on July 4th, 
drew our attention to a less distant region. The front was ap- 
proaching Kobjercyn. Lemberg, threatened since January, was 
encircled on July 25. Lublin and Pr2emysl fell before the end 
of the month. The Russians were said to be heading for Mielec, 
one hundred and fifty kilometers from Cracow. At night we 
could hear the indistinct rumblings of their cannons. Some- 
times reconnaissance planes would fly so low over the city that 
we could distinguish the red stars on their wings. The whole 
country was trembling with expectancy. 

It was then that we witnessed, for the second time, the very 
same spectacle of confusion and disaster that had confronted 
us in June, 1940. Just as our wives and parents had fled before 
the Nazi hordes fifty months earlier, so German civilians were 
now fleeing before the Russian army. From behind our fences 
we could see them running down the roads, haggard and 
speechless, overladen with their pitiful belongings. None of 
our men reacted spitefully; the tide had turned. We felt a cer- 
tain awe untinged by hatred or pity. Justice was marching by, 
and the harassed soldiers and the families encumbered with 
hastily collected booty had no right to complain. The country 
they were leaving was not theirs. They had swooped down 
upon it like vultures and were being chased off like the shame- 
ful thieves they were. 

But the Poles! They were beside themselves with joy! Their 
every word resounded; their faces were radiant! The last time 
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I went to Cracow, on July 28th, the city was a grim sight. All 
the Germans who were not in the army had disappeared. Beau- 
tiful apartments that had been requisitioned for so long now 
stood empty, the doors and windows gaping. Straw was scat- 
tered over the stairways. Empty packing cases and torn papers 
strewed the sidewalks. Heavily loaded trucks were constantly 
driving off. SS officers patrolled the streets. Calm in the midst 
of this confusion, barely smiling, but enjoying to the full this 
long-awaited spectacle, Poles came and went, light-hearted, 
airy, borne along by their rapture. 

"My brother-in-law is a member of the new government's 
commission at Lublin," my friend Helenka told me. "Warsaw 
has probably been captured by now. Cracow will be liberated 
in a few days. If the Germans evacuate the prisoners, try to 
escape and come to us. My parents will hide you until the Rus- 
sians arrive." 

Escape? Go to Helenka's? The idea had already occurred to 
me. I would not have hesitated had it not been for a frightful 
incident that took place six months earlier. Four comrades had 
escaped and found refuge in the home of a Polish priest. They 
were discovered and sentenced to the usual twenty-one days in 
jail. But the priest who had sheltered them was condemned to 
death and executed. Could I endanger others in an adventure 
in which I ran no risk? The four prisoners had not known of 
the punishment that would be inflicted upon the priest. But 
how could I accept Helenka's offer, forewarned as I was? Yet 
so strong is man's yearning for liberty that I had to struggle 
with myself to turn down this invitation. Later, in the cell 
where I spent my last days as a captive, I was glad that I de- 
cided as I did. Cracow fell in January. I would certainly have 
been discovered during the Nazi reign of terror that obtained 
until then. And what would those brutes have done to you, O 
my romantic and generous friend ? 
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Helenka was right. We were going to be evacuated. The 
order had been on the colonel's desk since the middle of July. 
However, the shortage of transportation facilities compelled 
the railway officials to shelve the colonel's repeated requests. 
The camp authorities were contemplating the idea of forced 
marches when the Swoszowice stationmaster finally informed 
the commander that transportation was available. 

We were divided into four convoys and sent to different 
destinations. Our rebel camp was dispersed to the far corners 
of Germany, but the spirit that had animated it survived. We 
proved this during the ensuing nine months when we were 
subjected to the worst ordeals of our long holiday. 

In the afternoon of August 9th I left Kobjercyn for Swos- 
zowice with a group of one thousand men. Seventy-five hours 
later we reached Ziegenhain in such a disgusting state that 
when I think of it, even now, the recollection is unbearable. 
Five hundred and fifty of us were crowded into a filthy, airless 
car. We had no water whatsoever. Our baggage was plundered, 
and we were forced to strip to the skin. So pitiable was our 
appearance when we passed through Breslau that even the Ger- 
man civilians expressed indignation. During the entire course 
of the trip we were at the mercy of two sadists, Lieutenant 
Steinbauer and Captain Hennig. While one of them played 
around all day with the women employees of the railroad that 
he picked up at each stop, the other only stopped swigging 
whiskey to eat the chocolate he had stolen from us. 

My comrades appointed me to represent them, and I went to 
see the colonel the day after our arrival in Ziegenhain. I 
handed him a copy of the report I had written. It described the 
scandalous character of our journey. I asked him to send the 
text to headquarters. He glanced at it, blushed, then read it 
more carefully. He looked at me and said perhaps I would do 
well to think twice before pressing my request. I answered that 
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I had considered the matter carefully and reminded him, very 
courteously, of the provisions of the German military code; 
they stipulate that any officer guilty of holding up a prisoner's 
complaint is punishable by law. This convinced him. He sent 
my report to the commanding general of the area, who, in 
turn, forwarded it to Berlin. After that I lost track of it. I en- 
tertained few illusions about the outcome. My action was 
prompted less by the hope of obtaining justice than by the 
desire to appease the rage of my companions. O the power of 
the written word! Although the report was couched in the 
customary official style, they nonetheless felt somewhat 
avenged. 

Time and the world had changed since we had left the 
Reich, but the "bourgeois" prisoners had remained the same. 
We found them as prosperous, as attached to their petty privi- 
leges as they had been before our departure. Their resigned 
attitude, their sneaking servility, irked us more than ever. We 
reappeared in their midst like the hungry wolf of the fable who 
approaches the fat dog. Like the wolf, we bore no stigma of 
servitude. Had we ever entertained doubts, the mere spectacle 
they presented was enough to convince us of how right we had 
been to brave exile in Poland rather than capitulate. 

Because they had been vegetating, these poor wretches still 
spoke of the National Revolution while the Allies were liberat- 
ing France, while Paris was giving chase to the enemy, while 
Vichy was convincing even the blindest of men of its bad faith. 
They had not discarded the Fascist insignia, either out of 
stupidity or because the myth of collaboration still pervaded 
the camp. 

And so our first contacts with other French prisoners at 
Ziegenhain were none too cordial. We were prevented from 
frequent communication with them by the Nazi authorities. 
They feared that our example might prove pernicious. 
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I will long remember our arrival at Camp IX A. All the 
prisoners who toiled for the Germans were ordered to remain 
in their barracks, with shutters closed. We marched down the 
deserted main street between double rows of sentries, their 
bayonets fixed. Captain Bock made a threatening speech. It was 
translated by a French interpreter who, naturally, wore the 
Vichy insignia on his jacket. 

We had acquired the reputation of being lunatics or com- 
munists. Bock alluded to this in his harangue and warned us 
that we would be punished if we dared to refuse to work. We 
had just emerged from our suffocating cattle cars and were 
scarcely in a mood to be impressed by his eloquence. Thereupon 
we were herded into a special enclosure. Barbed wire was 
placed around our barracks and across our windows. Our 
quarters were situated between those of Russian and Italian in- 
ternees. A string of watchmen guarded us day and night. Here 
the thousand men of Block II at Kobjercyn were to spend their 
last nine months of captivity — to experience their final ordeal: 
famine. 

The Germans were so accustomed to dealing with docile 
prisoners that our refusal to work seemed an outrage. The 
trend was now toward greater severity. This was the period 
when, after the attempted assassination of Hitler, Germany 
was purging her high command and her civilian cadres. She 
was ready, under Himmler's iron first, to launch the last as- 
sault. Strict regulations affected every stratum of the popula- 
tion. 

"Produce and sacrifice!" This was the slogan of the day. At 
such a moment the Germans were in no mood to humor us. 
One thousand men quietly and obstinately demanded more 
space, fuel, books, games — and the right to witness, with 
folded arms, the fall of Nazism. Today I am free to say that I 
understood their feelings. I knew quite well that the list of 
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complaints I presented every morning to our commanding of- 
ficer was inopportune. 

It was my duty, however, and my secret pleasure, to make 
a nuisance of myself. When I was ushered into Captain Bock's 
office I never failed to find him poring over military maps, the 
latest communique in his hand, wondering anxiously if the 
Russians would enter his province. I interrupted his gloomy 
meditations only to ask for trivial things; a sportsground for 
exercise, an empty barrack in which to while away our leisure 
hours, the right to circulate freely in the camp, some dumb- 
bells, fencing foils, material for our theatre, and so on. Of 
course, I was pulling his leg. My manner was always serious, 
imperturbable, and superficially respectful. I would cite chapter 
and verse of the Geneva Convention, particularly Article 17 
which stipulates that "the belligerents must encourage in every 
way any intellectual and athletic diversion that prisoners of 
war might care to organize." 

Impressed by my juridical arguments, Bock felt called upon 
to launch into philosophical discussions. I, however, persisted 
in adducing the military code and international law to justify 
our inertia and to cover up our bad faith. My reasons were 
beautifully logical ! Bock would fume and sputter. Had I burst 
out laughing I would have been lost. But my seriousness in- 
spired a like response; he thought that I was entirely sincere and 
awkwardly attempted to convert me. We would usually sepa- 
rate very pleased with each other, but for different reasons. I 
left his office after having won some slight concession that 
would make life a little less harsh for my comrades — more 
wood or underwear, repairs on our roofs; and he was con- 
vinced that his persuasive reasoning would some day win me 
over. On the following day he would find me as uncompromis- 
ing as ever and would gird himself for a fresh attempt. 

Despite all this, our position became more difficult with 
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each passing day. I expected momentarily that we would be 
marched to some work yard and lined up in front of a firing 
squad. After a few weeks of exemplary patience Bock warned 
me that such a fate awaited us. But nothing happened. Often 
since I have wondered why. It is strange, to say the least, that 
the Germans should have refrained from such measures when 
they had shown so little respect for humanity in their concen- 
tration camps. The answer is probably that whereas civilian 
camps were entirely controlled by the Nazi police, the military 
might have objected to the party's decisions in regard to 
prisoners-of-war camps. This supposition seems to be borne out 
by the following printed notice that I stole from Captain 
Taiiber's desk. He was the camp's director of propaganda: 

Frenchmen! 

The struggle against bolshevism, destroyer of civiliza- 
tion, and against Anglo-American gangsters of the air will 
be continued until total victory. 

Your compatriots who, side by side with the German 
army, are fighting bravely for European independence, are 
numerous. 

You too, fully armed, can protect your country and your 
families. 

Can you refuse this appeal when so many men are build- 
ing a new Europe? 

Become a free soldier, with the same rights as your 
German brothers. 

Your families will benefit by the privileges that Ger- 
man law accords to relatives of soldiers. 

Your enlistment will be accepted by the camp's com- 
manding officer. 



After reading this appeal I returned to our block full of 
dark thoughts, expecting the worst. But nothing ever came of 
it. The little pile of printed notices continued to gather dust, 
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until one day they disappeared. Was it possible that the Ger- 
mans, disgusted with their own tactics, changed their minds 
at the last moment? In any case it was too late to do much 
good. If the archives of Berlin have not been completely de- 
stroyed, perhaps some day an historian will be able to explain 
why this appeal was never implemented. 

Yet the authorities, heaven knows, were not squeamish. One 
morning Captain Taiiber (who vied with Captain Bock for the 
honor of inducing us to work) once again argued with me. To 
be rid of him I said. "Why should we risk our lives in your fac- 
tories? They are constantly being bombed. We're safer right 
here." Not long afterwards American planes accidentally 
dropped three bombs on our camp. Thirty-one Frenchmen were 
killed and twenty more were wounded. Not a German was 
touched. That very evening Taiiber entered our barrack. "Well, 
you see? You're not even safe here! If you want, I'll send you 
to a labor battalion in the forest. No plane ever flies over 
it. . . ." The cadavers of our comrades were still warm. Tau- 
ber's remarks struck me as so despicable that I had difficulty 
controlling myself. "A man is not safe in any part of Ger- 
many," I replied. "We might as well risk our lives here as any 
other place." Taiiber understood. He walked off without 
answering. 

It must be said in passing that German prison camps were not 
difficult to spot from the air. They were easily recogni2able 
and situated so far from the beaten track that there should 
have been no danger of bombardment. Yet there were many 
tragic errors. Hundreds of prisoners were victims of bombings 
in the central camps, to say nothing of the thousands in labor 
battalions. 

Once again, on March 21, 1945, Ziegenhain was alerted. 
American planes strafed the camp, killing forty members of 
our group. These men had resisted steadfastly for four long 
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years only to be slain a few months before our victory by Allied 
bullets! 

Such accidents never occurred when planes flew in formation 
toward a definite objective. But when they operated singly, they 
shot at everything and everyone — a little girl on a highway, a 
peasant working his plough, a herd of cattle in a meadow. 
Without stopping to distinguish the objective, they spread 
death everywhere. War itself is probably to blame. We were 
not embittered, because these raids gave us the sensation of 
sharing in the universal destiny. However, a vague sense of 
shame, more noble than pity, made us look with distaste not 
only on the Americans but on all humanity. 

When Bock finally realized that his arguments were of no 
avail, he tried to starve us. Locked in our overpopulated en- 
closure and given the minimum daily fare, we survived thanks 
to Red Cross packages. When they were gone, a few comrades 
on the outside managed to provide us with potatoes that they 
stole from the kitchens. The men from our own group who 
were sent to fetch the soup would try to hide in the crowd of 
prisoners. There was always a good deal of jostling at that 
hour; they would take advantage of it to snatch up scraps of 
food. In a flash they would conceal the morsels as best they 
could. Unfortunately, a few were caught in the act. Thereupon, 
Captain Bock decreed that no man would be allowed to leave 
the block. Our buckets of soup were brought to us by a detail 
of North Africans. We had lost all hope of obtaining a sup- 
plement to our diet. The regulations were so severe that it was 
no longer possible for other prisoners to help us. 

However, even now three members of our group were per- 
mitted to come out of the enclosure for the morning and eve- 
ning assembly: Lieutenant Courty, our doctor, Pol Ledent, an 
interpreter, and myself as official spokesman for my comrades. 
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We tried to obtain additional food, at least for our sick. When 
the officers were not around we would seize Red Cross boxes 
and fill them with potatoes that we had bought in the camp's 
black market in exchange for our last cigarettes. Lieutenant 
Courty declared that the boxes contained medicine for the in- 
firmary. But our scheme was uncovered. From October, 1944 
on, never was the epithet "hunger camp" more appropriate 
than when applied to Ziegenhain. 

"You're hungry?" Bock would inquire in honeyed tones. 
"Too bad! I can't do a thing about it. You're getting the ra- 
tions authorized by headquarters. Why don't you go to a labor 
battalion ? The food is much better there. . . ." 

"We'd rather die," most of our comrades muttered to them- 
selves. A few, more vulnerable to hunger pains or less deter- 
mined, finally gave in, bitterly resenting this terrible form of 
blackmail. In the ensuing six months our group shrank to seven 
hundred. My heart beats warmly for those who stuck it out, 
but how can one condemn the men who capitulated? At any 
rate, I am in no position to do so since I did not stay with my 
comrades to the last. After thirty months of communal living, 
Captain Bock isolated me from my companions. He considered 
that life in the barrack was doing me no good. I was placed in 
solitary confinement in order that I might taste of the joys of 
solitude. The ordeal began on October 26. A few days before 
our liberation, I was released. 

The strangest aspect of the story was that Bock locked me up 
because of an incident in which I was completely within my 
rights; he never knew the part I had taken in the trick that we 
played on him. 

Our barrack adjoined the one reserved for men who had 
been condemned by the courts and who were awaiting execu- 
tion of the judgment. Naturally, we contacted them. One morn- 
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ing we were told that two Frenchmen had been sentenced to 
solitary confinement. This was the harshest of all punishments. 
The prisoner forfeited all his rights and along with common 
law offenders was subjected to the most degrading treatment. 
A few of us decided to spare our comrades this ordeal. We 
conspired with them. They were to fake an attempt to escape 
and come to our barrack. Nobody would dream of looking for 
them there. We had prepared a hiding place underneath the 
floor boards. It was reached through a secret and very well con- 
cealed trap door. When the roll was being called the two new- 
comers could hide there. The rest of the time they would be 
protected by our very numbers and could live with us in com- 
plete security. 

The day before their "flight" we clipped the barbed wire 
outside the camp and attached khaki strands to it to make 
things look more convincing. Then, quietly, the two men 
slipped into our block. Everything went off beautifully. The 
authorities discovered their absence at dawn; the entire camp 
was searched. The "fugitives" were safely ensconced beneath 
the trap door. Our quarters seemed beyond suspicion. Bock, 
beside himself with rage, scoured the surrounding countryside. 
He fired into haystacks in the hope of seeing the men emerge. 
We laughed silently. This moment helped to compensate us 
for much of our suffering. 

But our guests' recklessness proved their undoing. Gleeful 
over their success, they came up to join us and celebrate. The 
search, however, was still going on. One of them, clothed in 
the navy blue uniform of the chasseurs alpins, was particularly 
easy to spot. He was recognized, arrested, and taken to head- 
quarters. His comrade hastily returned to the prearranged 
hiding place. In vain did the captured man swear that he was 
alone, that his friend had fled. Bock was not a complete fool. 
He guessed that the second man had sought refuge with us. 
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We were ordered out of the barrack and our block was sub- 
jected to a thorough going over. 

It was at this moment that the spark was touched off between 
Bock and myself; it shattered our hitherto charming relation- 
ship. When he arrived in our enclosure, flanked by his lieu- 
tenant, a do2en officers and twenty armed sentries, I called the 
prisoners to attention and made ready to follow him and his 
escorts into the barrack. The military code stipulated that no 
general search could be made unless the prisoners' delegate 
was present. I was acting in accordance with this provision. 
But Bock, scarlet with rage, ordered me to halt. I replied 
politely that I had to conform to military regulations. I will 
omit details — the screams that ensued, the brandished revolver, 
and the repeated commands to stand still in my tracks. Since I 
quietly persisted, Bock signaled to two sentries. They marched 
me off, followed by an officer who assured me that I was in the 
right, but that orders were orders and that therefore his opinion 
was of no avail. 

I was tried by the military court at Marburg on January 5, 
1945, after seventy-one days in jail. I must confess, however, 
that in opposing Bock I had not been motivated by regard for 
principle. I had simply wanted to be present when the trap 
door was discovered. I had hoped, by a gesture or a word, to 
divert Bock's attention from our friend Martin. These were 
tactics that long experience had taught us. As it was, I was not 
there when Bock, only a few paces from the concealed door, 
abruptly terminated his search. However, I had not defied him 
in vain. He was wallowing in such a morass of impotent fury 
that he proved incapable of making a meticulous investigation. 
Safe and sane after his scare, Martin spent the rest of his days 
as a captive peacefully with my comrades. He grew a beard and 
donned spectacles. Soon he was so unrecognizable that he had 
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to repeat his own name to himself when he glanced at his re- 
flection in the mirror. 



A few days later I learned that I was accused of "insubordi- 
nation in the presence of an armed force in war time," a crime 
that, under Article 49 of Hitler's military code, was punishable 
by life imprisonment or even death. As disproportionate as was 
the prescribed penalty to the slight offense I had committed, 
my captors were nonetheless willing to lend themselves to this 
absurdity. My sturdy confidence did not for one minute permit 
me to believe that I would be sentenced to death for my crimes. 
As for life imprisonment, I had no need to worry. The Allies 
were at the Rhine, the Russians at the Oder. Nazi eternity 
seemed considerably foreshortened. I was convinced that not 
for long would I know the metaphorical straw of dungeons. 

And so I lived in my cell in perfect tranquility. Since I had 
not, as yet, been sentenced, I was permitted a mattress, books, 
paper, pencils, and even as much food and tobacco as was 
available. My comrades were good to me. They dug into their 
meager resources to ease my lot. I will never forget my delight 
and amazement when a guard opened the locks noisily and 
tossed a carton full of loose cigarettes on the floor. There were 
a thousand cigarettes, one from each prisoner, enough to last 
me two whole months. 

The one hundred and eighteen days that I spent in solitary 
confinement taught me a good deal. I learned, for instance, 
that it is far easier to withstand hunger when alone than in the 
company of others. To watch a neighbor eat after one's own 
rations have already been gobbled up is pure torture. It is tor- 
ture, too, to hear maniacs rave about food: solitude spares a 
recluse the torments of mass suggestion. It even assuages his 
physical suffering. 
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After the end of the second week, I sought refuge in in- 
tellectual pursuits. I dislike recalling this, because gratitude is 
a sentiment that is alien to mankind, but I do owe that Prussian 
officer Bock a heavy debt. He made it possible for me to read 
all the works of Marcel Proust without interruption. (Except 
for the censored volume of Sodom and Gomorrah. ) I also read 
eleven volumes of The Origins of Contemporary France, Dom 
Leclercq's History of the Revolution, and Rousseau's Confes- 
sions. The very length of these works prevents most free men 
from completing them; in one sense, therefore, I was freer than 
most. 

The only hardship that I suffered was the paucity of light. 
It filtered in feebly through a high, narrow window. Winter 
had arrived and I could count on no more than seven reading 
hours out of the twenty-four. Each morning I would stand 
next to the aperture and wait impatiently until it was light 
enough to resume my reading. I looked forward to the moment 
when it became possible to distinguish one letter from another; 
when, from the obscure jumble, a meaning would emerge: a 
movement, a song whereby whole worlds would come to life. 

The first deciphered line restored depth and brightness to 
my existence. How long I had waited for this instant! I went 
so far as to put aside the books that were printed in the largest 
type. These I read only at dawn or at twilight. I would discard 
Gogol and replace him by Taine or Balzac during the day, 
only to take up Dead Souls again at dusk. But soon Tchitchi- 
kow and his disciples vanished in the enveloping darkness. I 
felt something that was like a wrench. In order to postpone the 
moment when I would have to bid my companion farewell, I 
would get up and follow him slowly to the window where a 
last glimmer was soon to fade away. Like the dying light, 
Tchitchikow would slip through my hands. He fled through 
the bars of the window. I would have felt abandoned were it 
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not for the certainty that at dawn he would faitfifully return. 
I was always the first to arrive at our rendezvous. Nevermore 
will I await a woman with the same feverish impatience that 
gripped me as I searched the early morning fog from which 
Odette or Albertine, the Duchess of Guermantes or Queen 
Marie Antoinette, Madame de "Warens or Coralie emerged, to 
enter my cell and console me in my loneliness. 

When the winter evening had dispersed my guests, seven- 
teen hours of night began. This was the moment, I imagined 
(I had read too many novels) when prisoners knocked on 
intervening walls and exchanged secrets. But my crime was 
evidently more serious than that of other culprits; the adjacent 
cells were occupied by three or four men. They would converse 
with each other, paying little heed to me. A few phrases 
shouted in the dark to prove my existence, and the jailers, all 
down the corridor, would scream at me to keep quiet. Weary 
of repeating words that no comrades could hear, I subsided. 

I sang all the songs I remembered and recited poetry. After 
I had finished the verses I loved, I would begin on poems that 
I no longer cared for. Sometimes, I believe, I even composed a 
few of my own. Fortunately, by the next day I had forgotten 
them and so I could, without cheating, repeat the same rhymes 
the following night. 

As I look back upon this experience I feel no resentment. 
But I have not forgotten the obsessions that haunted me at the 
time. Feverishly, I schemed to avoid losing one second of my 
precious daylight. Feigning all kinds of ailments, I was often 
excused from the sinister promenade in the courtyard. We 
were made to walk around a path like horses in a ring, silently, 
our hands behind our backs. This would take forty to fifty 
minutes. I swore that if ever again I were to quarrel with a 
German officer it would be in the summer time so that my cell 
would be bathed in light. 
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My comrades at Ziegenhain had been very worried about 
me. Their anxiety was not caused by the attitude of Captain 
Bock, whose wounded pride had not healed, but by an official 
notice that was publicized shortly after my arrest. It was signed 
by General Zehler, the commander of the post; in it he ex- 
pressed regret that I had not been shot on the spot as a warning 
to others. But their concern proved groundless. Everything 
went well. I had prepared a written defense with the help of 
my friend, Etienne Henry, a French lawyer at the camp. I knew 
I could not count on the German attorney who had been ap- 
pointed to protect my interests. Actually, he proved most un- 
satisfactory. Altogether, he spent only ten minutes in looking 
over my dossier. 

My own brief was studded with juridical citations. I under- 
lined the stipulations of Article 49 of the German military 
code which provided for "a lighter sentence if there has been 
provocation or abuse of authority on the part of a superior." I 
must admit immodestly that the court's interpreter knew my 
name and my prewar writings. He was probably the only Ger- 
man who did, and I was very lucky to get him. His name was 
Doctor Alwin Kuhn, professor of philology at the University 
of Marburg. In his Bibliography of French Fiction he had cited 
an article of mine that appeared in the Mercure de France. 
Prodded by my good friend, Henry, Doctor Kuhn came to see 
me. I gave him all the necessary information, and he imme- 
diately informed the magistrates. Doubtless it was his inter- 
vention that procured for me, not the perfunctory hearing that 
I had feared, but a thorough investigation and also the right 
to plead my own cause at length. For three hours the court 
dealt with my case. My accuser was summoned. I was allowed 
to question him and to enjoy the rare pleasure of confusing 
him utterly. 

I was plainly in the right. Yet I felt that the judges went out 
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of their way to prove to me that justice was being done in 
Marburg if not in Berlin. Whatever their purpose, I must 
admit that they conducted themselves fairly and equitably. 
Nevertheless, Bock was convinced that I would be given at 
least five years of solitary confinement and boasted about it to 
the entire camp. The attorney general asked for fifteen months, 
but the court sentenced me to three. This decision was a real 
blow to both Bock and General Zehler. When my comrades 
learned of the outcome they were overjoyed, not only because 
of my good fortune but also because of Bock's discomfiture. 

However the irate captain had the last word. I hoped to re- 
turn to Ziegenhain after serving my sentence. But as soon as I 
left the jail I was escorted to Wegscheide, two hundred kilo- 
meters away. As soon as I arrived I was put in jail. The officer 
responsible for this pretended that he could not tell from my 
dossier whether I had already served my sentence or was to 
serve it here. It took him no less than a fortnight to clarify 
matters. I saw in this maneuver the hand of Bock, who hungered 
for revenge. Finally, after much insistence on my part, I was 
released. My captors kept me in one penal barrack after 
another during the ensuing interval. Ultimately, however, I was 
allowed to live with the more trustworthy prisdners. This was 
on March i, 1945. Only three weeks of captivity were before 
me, although I did not know it at the time. I was to have one 
more, nine-day escapade before becoming a free man again. 

The last weeks of the war in a country at bay dragged along 
more or less unevenly. 

The men in agricultural battalions had the easiest time of it. 
They ran little risk and were fed as well as they had been in 
the past. Their only anxious moment occurred when the battle 
approached their area. The few hours of gun fire that preceded 
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the Allied capture of their village constituted the sum total of 
their jeopardy. 

Prisoners in factories and large cities were bombed daily. 
It was their dangerous task to remove the wreckage after each 
raid. Transport was crippled, and they consequently ate irregu- 
larly, depending upon whether and when provisions could be 
obtained. From the time of the Allied landings until May, 
1945, they perished by the thousands. 

Many, driven by an animal instinct that was stronger than 
habit or fear, took to their heels. They fled, only to be pushed 
back on all sides by advancing hordes and forced to return to 
central labor camps. The military code was respected to the 
last, but everywhere latent anarchy prevailed. Groups of reck- 
less stragglers constantly arrived without warning. Soon the 
authorities were overwhelmed by this unforeseen and endless 
stream. Fleeing from the horror of burning industrial cities, 
men would be seized with panic. The retreating German army 
brought newly captured prisoners with it. Each new develop- 
ment of the war had immediate repercussions in the camps. 
The most recent arrivals only added to the general confusion. 

In September, 1944, French colonial troops, the very ones 
who had been sent back to France because of the Reich's cold 
climate, descended upon the German prison camps like a whirl- 
wind. North Africans, Senegalese, Indo-Chinese — a swarming, 
uncooperative population — swelled our numbers. They had 
been snatched with great difficulty from the advancing Allies. 

Next came British, Canadians, French de Gaullists of the 
Arnheim Parachute Division, and prisoners evacuated from 
Alsatian labor camps where they had worked for four years. 
Members of General Bor-Komarowski's Polish legion arrived 
at almost the same moment. They were the heroes of the 
abortive Warsaw uprising. The Russian offensive of January, 
1945 freed the last Polish provinces. Prisoners from Pom- 
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eranian and Silesian camps were being moved into central Ger- 
many. In March, we watched long columns of Russians, 
Hindus, Serbs, and Americans march by. They had walked 
eight hundred kilometers in thirty-seven days, sleeping in open 
fields, machine-gunned on their way, starving, decimated, ex- 
hausted. Hitler's Reich had become a gigantic swarm of 
harassed vagabonds, roaming the highways. 

As early as January, on the road that led from Ziegenhain 
to Bad-Orb, I could perceive signs of Germany's impending 
disintegration. At Hersfeld, the railway junction where I had 
to change trains for Frankfort, I waited until nine o'clock at 
night for a train that was supposed to arrive at eleven in the 
morning. The station was packed. Refugee families, clutching 
their meager belongings, clustered around the mother or grand- 
parent; German functionaries hid, beneath a studied ill-humor, 
the distress that could be discerned in their eyes. Civilian 
laborers and prisoners of all nationalities rubbed shoulders 
with detachments of the German army in an atmosphere of 
unrest and gloom that seemed to herald the end of the world. 

In the middle of the afternoon, thirty German soldiers, ac- 
companied by sentries with bayonets fixed, entered the waiting- 
room. The soldiers mingled with the rest of the crowd. One of 
them approached me to ask for a match. I questioned him. He 
explained that he belonged to a company that was being dis- 
ciplined. They were heading for the Hungarian front to plant 
mines and establish telephonic communications near enemy 
lines. 

He was a big, heavy-featured man about forty or forty-five 
years old. His remarks were punctuated by a few well-chosen 
French expressions. When I expressed surprise, he informed 
me proudly that he had served with the Foreign Legion in his 
early days. And he showed me the tattoo on his arm. It was a 
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picture of a woman encircled by a band over which were in- 
scribed the words, "Liberty, Equality, Fraternity." "After the 
war," he sighed, "I'm going to live in France. . . ." To live in 
France was every man's oft-expressed dream, especially toward 
the end. 

I asked him what he had done to be punished. "After a 
fellow has been condemned three times for drunkenness he's 
automatically penalized," was his laconic answer. Most of his 
companions were drunkards like himself, or men who had 
overstayed their leave. Others, suspected of disloyalty to Hitler, 
were not allowed to carry guns. Among the latter I noticed a 
young nineteen-year-old blond who looked honest and intel- 
ligent. My interlocutor whispered to me that he was the son of 
a former communist leader. 

I would have liked to continue the chat, but just at that mo- 
ment an officer appeared. He called the group to order. The 
former legionnaire hurriedly left me. He embarked upon an 
animated discussion with his companions. He must have told 
them something of our conversation because I noticed that they 
all looked at me with curiosity, some with a trace of friendli- 
ness. 

Toward evening the young blond slipped over to the corner 
of the wall against which I was leaning and pulled a quarter of 
a loaf of bread from beneath his coat. He offered it to me. I 
had no provisions and was probably the only person in the en- 
tire crowd who had not eaten a morsel. I was touched that he 
had noticed this, but I thought it only fair to warn him that I 
had no more cigarettes. In those days it was not customary to 
accept anything without giving something in exchange. 

The young man flushed. He pressed the piece of bread into 
the palm of my hand. "You — me, comrades," he said with 
utter simplicity. I understood that I had hurt his feelings and 
begged his pardon with a smile. I must admit unabashedly that 
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I was heartened by his attentions. I had just come from my 
cell. Except for the day of my trial, I had not spoken to a soul 
for three months. Besides, although he wore a gray-green uni- 
form, he was guarded by sentries just as I was. The same 
regime held us in its power. This created a kind of bond be- 
tween us. 

I am relating this story just as it occurred. At the time it all 
seemed quite natural. Only later did I entertain scruples about 
this sort of fraternization. Now, on looking back, I feel that 
my first impulse was a good one. 

I never hated the Germans as Germans but as idiotic instru- 
ments of the vilest attempt at enslavement that the world has 
ever known. A German who also hated this regime was not my 
enemy. I would much rather have shaken hands with him than 
with Frenchmen who had agreed to work for the Germans. I 
did not regard myself as a compatriot of such men. Never 
before had I understood as well as I did at this moment that 
the events we were living through possessed a universal char- 
acter, transcending in scope the national wars of the past. If, 
amid this swarming, filthy crowd which included Frenchmen, I 
knew the solace of human warmth, this friendly boy was the 
cause. The long look that we exchanged when it came time for 
him to leave made me feel less hopeless about the future of 
Germany. It occurred to me then that one day the country 
might become something other than the victim of its own 
hysteria and of an insane leader. 

It was six weeks later that I was able to leave my cell at 
Wegscheide and wander about the camp as I pleased. 

Americans, English, and Russians were lodged here in sepa- 
rate blocks. All the other nationalities were allowed to mingle 
with the French. One hundred and fifty Serbs, a few Italians, 
Belgians, North Africans, Senegalese, and even Negroes from 
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Florida and from the Transvaal lived with us. Neither the 
Americans nor the British were willing to allow the Negroes 
to be housed in their barracks, although they wore the same 
uniforms and had fought side by side with them. 

We were deeply shocked by a prejudice that persisted, de- 
spite dangers experienced in common. Our relationship with 
the Anglo-Saxons was never intimate or warm. There was no 
real antipathy between us, but neither was there any real 
friendliness. Our contacts with them were purely commercial. 
Sweaters and wrist watches were quickly acquired by those 
Frenchmen whose fixity of residence had made it possible for 
them to accumulate food and tobacco. 

The most pitiful people at Wegscheide were the sick and 
ailing who had been waiting to be repatriated. Just as they 
were about to be shipped home, the Allies had landed in 
Normandy. Railway communications were disrupted. For eight 
months they had been forced to mark time, bitter, idle, bicker- 
ing all day long. Some had been stricken with tuberculosis in 
chemical factories, others were victims of bombings, still others 
had been crippled by accidents which befell them while they 
were at work. 

These prisoners told horrible tales of the air raids they had 
witnessed. Many of them had been driven half-crazy by the 
nervous tension to which they had been subjected. Their ap- 
pearance, far more than the recitals of their experiences, 
testified to their long martyrdom. 

They were desperately in need of proper nourishment, yet 
they received the same fare as the rest of us; nor were they 
spared the reduction in rations that went into effect on March 
12. "We were all dying of hunger toward the end. Our captors 
were not to blame. The tide of war had turned too rapidly, 
and they were helpless. 

The Americans suffered far more than we did from this 
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restricted diet. Most of them were very recent prisoners. They 
had not become inured to subsisting on a limited fare. Their 
mortality, which had always been exceedingly high, increased 
tremendously during the last weeks. 

Our only hope of escaping from this dilemma lay in an 
Allied crossing of the Main. But could we wait? Every camp 
looked anxiously, hopefully toward whichever section of the 
front was closest to it. The battle that had been raging near us 
seemed static for the moment. The Rhine defenses were hold- 
ing up. We hardly dared to set a date for the break-through. 
Suddenly echoes of the events at Remagen reached our ears, 
stirred our hearts. General Hodges' armored division had 
reached the bridge before the Germans had had time to blow 
it up! 

It is not far from Remagen to Wegscheide. We expected to 
see Allied tanks arrive at any moment. Our only fear was that 
we might be evacuated before they reached us. Would we be 
forced to take to the roads and endure the hazards of forced 
marches, as so many others had done since January? This was 
the question we discussed passionately among ourselves until 
it became a kind of quarrel that divided the camp. 

On the evening of March 25, an hour after taps, the light 
was suddenly turned on in our barrack. A German sergeant 
entered and ordered us to get up and prepare for immediate 
departure. General Patton's army had just entered Frankfurt! 

Twenty minutes later we were assembled in the central alley. 
The night was soft and clear. A fresh breeze was fluttering the 
branches of the pines; great floating clouds hid the crescent- 
shaped moon from time to time. It was as if a subtle brush was 
retouching, now with light, now with shadow, the picture of 
our long, motionless columns. Our baggage at our feet, we 
waited silently. 
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Before receiving orders, each barrack was marched in forma- 
tion to the quartermaster's stores. Provisions for three days 
were distributed. "They're selling out!" someone joked. The 
Germans were liquidating all their reserves. For once we were 
the beneficiaries. 

Finally, at three o'clock in the morning, the procession 
started off. German guards, their bayonets fixed, hemmed us in 
on all sides. A few police dogs scurried about. We had barely 
walked two kilometers when we ran into a group of Krauts 
who were chopping down trees and laying them across the 
roads. On the outskirts of villages old men and boys of the 
people's militia were erecting barricades out of stones, agri- 
cultural implements, and wagons. These childish methods of 
defense recalled our own naivete in June, 1940. Our reaction 
was one of surprise rather than irony. We were experiencing a 
pure and fateful hour of our lives. That destiny should repeat 
itself so precisely, that it should prompt our victors to commit 
the very same errors that we had committed, astounded and 
impressed us. 

After we left Burgios, a long halt was called. We stopped 
on a hillside as day was breaking. The returning light un- 
leashed our tongues and our appetites. In our musette bags was 
the equivalent of a whole week's ration of bread. We began 
to eat, although we knew that these would be our sole pro- 
visions for some time to come. Hindus kept moving about 
among us. Their religion forbade them to eat meat, and they 
would rather have died of starvation than commit such a 
sacrilege. They tried to exchange their canned goods for bis- 
cuits, bread, powdered milk, or tobacco. They bargained for 
hours, gesturing wildly to make themselves understood. A few 
shrewd comrades counseled patience; they would be forced to 
lower their price. That is exactly what happened. By evening 
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their meat provisions had passed into the hands of Frenchmen 
in exchange for a few cigarettes. 

We were led down a narrow forest trail after leaving 
Burgios. It was so quiet that were it not for planes flying over- 
head we might well have imagined that the war was far away. 
At nine o'clock on the following morning a signpost told us 
that we were approaching Bavaria. Here was the idyllic Bavaria 
of hills and valleys, of flowing streams and hunter's tracks. 
Slowly we walked across the fragrant, green countryside. Our 
guards did not hurry us. They had been ordered, stupidly, to 
take all their belongings with them. Far more overladen than 
we, they labored beneath their burdens. 

It was noon when we reached the foot of a large hill, over- 
looking the Sinn valley. Below us lay Mittelsinn, a large agri- 
cultural center. We were told that we would camp here for 
the night and resume our march on the following morning. 
The officer in charge went off to negotiate with the mayor 
while we waited in an orchard. After an hour, whipped by a 
thin, cold rain, we entered the village and promptly occupied 
the stables and barns that were to serve as our sleeping quar- 
ters. This was the first time that such a long column of men 
had ever been seen in the town. To the inhabitants of Mittel- 
sinn, we symbolized impending defeat. As we marched by, we 
could perceive the mounting anguish in the faces of loitering 
peasants. The spectacle of our misery was but a presage of 
their own, yet to come. 

With loud shouts, a Frenchman greeted us from the top of 
a stone staircase. He was attached to a local labor battalion. A 
young blonde woman came out of a hayloft to join him. She 
whispered a question in his ear. He answered out loud, "Yes, 
French comrades." She smiled at us with constraint. Then, 
quietly, she began to sob. She continued to stare at us, making 
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no attempt to hide her tears. An hour later I learned that she 
was a student from Warsaw. She had been deported in 1941 
and forced to work on a farm. I will always remember your 
tears, little Polish stranger, your flushed cheeks and your grief 
because French soldiers once again were marching before you, 
weary and harassed. You will take your place among all those 
anonymous, charitable fugitives whom we looked upon as 
symbols of hope in our destitution. 

As we settled down in the thin straw that had been given 
us, the rumor spread that Mittelsinn was being surrounded. 
The Americans were said to be at Wurzburg to the south, and 
at Fulda to the north. They were also said to have reached 
Bad-Orb on the west, whence we had just come. Only the east 
was open to us. Things were moving fast. Most of the men 
were overjoyed. They were confident that they would be spared 
the interminable marches that other prisoners had known, from 
the Rhine or the Baltic to the Danube, their feet bleeding and 
their stomachs empty. 

Their optimism, however, was not shared by all. A few of 
us remained skeptical. Besides, we were somewhat humiliated 
at the thought of running away from our difficulties like docile 
herds. We had no desire to accompany those sheep-like crea- 
tures who had obeyed orders blindly for the last four and a 
half years and who were now prepared to follow their guards 
to the last until khaki uniforms should replace green. We 
wanted to achieve freedom by our own efforts. Liberty is not a 
gift to receive passively, but a privilege to fight for. We plotted 
all afternoon. Finally, we decided to flee the following morn- 
ing. We organized three or four separate groups. I was as- 
signed to four men whom I had not known the day before: 
Loisy, Brehin, Rivaux, and Lecour. We spent our last hours at 
Mittelsinn gathering provisions. Each of us exchanged our 
most precious possessions for food. One peasant gave me three 
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kilos of bread for a fur-lined jacket; Brehin obtained a piece of 
lard for some wool socks. 

At dawn on March 27, 1945, our column wended its way 
through a forest of young pine trees. Guards kept the lines of 
marching men under surveillance. We walked close to the 
guard just ahead of us, almost treading on his heels. When a 
turn in the road was reached, we raced for the underbrush. Our 
lives were in danger for a split second, then the thick branches 
hid all trace of us. Our pace had been accelerated when the 
Germans learned that the Americans were so near; I never 
knew whether the guard behind us saw us depart, but I suspect 
that in any case he would have been unwilling to take time to 
investigate. 

From our hiding place we could hear comrades marching by. 
After a while the last sounds died away. The sky was clear and 
a thin light trickled through the branches. There were still 
nine days ahead of us. But we were rid of German tutelage. 
We had only to answer to ourselves. 

It is difficult to recall that these nine days spent in the forest 
were punctuated by scares, that we were constantly on the alert; 
I look back upon our escapade as a glorious camping trip. 
Amid the scents and rustlings of an early spring, we felt at- 
tuned to nature. The sap that was beginning to flow beneath 
the bark of the trees did not gush forth with greater warmth 
and sprightliness than the sap that ran within us in our recap- 
tured freedom, after a winter that had lasted so many years. 
How beautiful was the forest in the April sun! How wonderful 
to breathe freely once again far from the musty stench of bar- 
racks! When the rumblings of war ceased we could hear the 
oriole and the blackbird's trill; the cooing of turtle doves so 
shrill at times, swollen and distorted by the wind in the 
branches, that it sounded like distant barking. 
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A hasty examination of our surroundings soon convinced us 
that if we moved too soon we would certainly be recaptured. 
We were in the center of a heavily armed area that was oc- 
cupied by German troops. Each day Allied planes flew over it 
and dropped bombs. It was impossible to determine the exact 
position of the Americans. Sometimes cannons would thunder 
to the left, sometimes to the right, but never straight ahead of 
us at Mittelsinn. When we ventured from our shelter to recon- 
noiter the valley or the highways we would see German soldiers 
ever retreating. Quite a while elapsed before we saw Americans 
on the surrounding hilltops. We spent six full days that were 
charged with suspense, eating as little as possible because our 
provisions were meager. Each dawn we hoped would bring 
our liberation. 

Early one morning we listened tensely to the noise of a car 
on the Hammelburg road. There was a very steep incline 
nearby. Often the motors would stall, and when they did the 
drivers swore audibly. It was our fervent hope, on such occa- 
sions, that the oaths would be uttered in English. On Holy 
Friday, instead of the usual profanities, we heard a simple, 
"Ho! ho!" This could be any language. Loisy and Brehin de- 
cided to investigate. The morning passed and the afternoon as 
well. Our comrades did not return. At last, at six o'clock, Loisy 
came back alone, breathless, exhausted. He recounted his ad- 
ventures. At first he and Brehin saw no one on the road save 
two Italian deportees. The Frenchmen approached them and 
asked for news. The Italians offered our comrades cigarettes 
and told them of the panic at Aschaffenburg. They had been 
eyewitnesses. Suddenly, while the conversation was still going 
on, German soldiers appeared. Our men were forced to rejoin 
their column. After ten kilometers Loisy managed to escape. 
Brehin, less fortunate, had remained behind. We never saw 
him again. 
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Thereafter we vowed we would be more cautious. On Easter 
Sunday Loisy and I had another scare. We had gone to the 
spring where we washed up each morning and apportioned 
our rations for the day. Suddenly we heard the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps. A German soldier was coming straight 
toward us, swinging a canteen. Fortunately there were two of 
us. He was alone and unarmed. He knew he would not have a 
chance. Pretending he had not seen us he made a long detour 
and filled his canteen a goodly distance from where we were 
standing. Then he went on his way without glancing back. 

That afternoon the weather changed. The pines afforded 
little protection from the heavy rain. By nightfall we were 
drenched to the skin. What was more, our provisions were 
almost gone. One kilo of bread remained for the four of us. 
We decided that if the Allies failed to materialize within the 
next forty-eight hours we would proceed to Mittelsinn, pretend 
we had lost contact with our column, and trade our last items 
of clothing for more food. If we were caught, we could escape 
once we had eaten. About noon on Tuesday, after a fine, dry 
night in a deserted hunter's cabin, we started off for the valley. 

It was about five o'clock when we perceived the first houses 
of Mittelsinn. The town was filled with German troops. They 
paid no attention to us. After wandering about the streets I 
finally found the commanding officer's headquarters. I told 
him a tall tale in the hope of persuading him to give us pro- 
visions and lodging for the night. Suddenly shells burst on all 
sides. The American army was emerging from the forest. The 
village was under attack. Our arrival was well timed. 

A moment later the four of us found ourselves, together 
with a motley crowd of women and peasants, in a cellar. Out- 
side grenades were exploding, shaking our walls. Tracer bullets 
illuminated the enveloping shadows. Machine-gun volleys fol- 
lowed. Shouts and racing feet warned us that the battle was in 
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full swing. Suddenly the door of our shelter flew open. A Ger- 
man soldier entered, brandishing a revolver. With the aid of 
the faint, yellow glow of a small candle, we discerned the 
cellar's disarray. The German glanced around the room and 
started at the sight of our uniforms. He noticed the stripe on 
my sleeve and walked over to me as if I were the leader. There 
was complete silence. A young mother who had been crying 
stopped sniffling; only her baby continued to wail in its wooden 
crib. 

"Here is my gun. I surrender," said the soldier, handing me 
his revolver. 

I would have preferred to end my captivity in a blaze of 
glory; but the only prisoner I ever captured was so obliging 
that I could hardly feel proud of the incident. I delivered him 
over to the first American patrol that arrived after the fall of 
the village. I thought so little of the trophy that weighted 
down my pocket that I gave it to a Negro quartermaster in ex- 
change for a bottle of rather poor brandy. 

As soon as we were liberated only one thought obsessed us: 
"When and how will we return to France?" This question 
could be heard in every village evacuated by the Germans. 

It took me forty-eight hours to find an American to whom I 
could apply for information. Into Mittelsinn there moved an 
endless procession of tanks, artillery, armored trucks, and cars 
bringing up munitions and food. They were flanked by swarms 
of jeeps and motorcycles. We watched with stupefaction this 
prodigious flow of vehicles. The German army was falling 
victim to American mechanical superiority just as ours had 
succumbed in 1940. 

The swift movement of men and material lasted for two 
days and two nights. It left in its wake, apart from broken 
stairways and crumbling walls (caused by impatient tanks that 
raced ahead in double file) a monstrous trail of burst packing 
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cases. Canned goods, biscuits, chocolates, cigarettes, chewing 
gum spilled all over the roads. They were covered with motor 
grease and dust but were otherwise unspoiled, so well were 
they packed. This evident contempt for food, this proof of 
superabundance filled us with disgust. After the privations we 
had known we could hardly help feeling that such a waste 
was both idiotic and inexcusable. Had we suffered so long only 
to witness this sort of publicity caravan, this wanton scatter- 
ing of samples from the land of plenty? It all seemed like a 
giant advertisement of young America for the edification of 
the starving people of old Europe. There was something 
obscene about this spectacle that revolted and saddened us. 

On the third day the traffic slowed down and a semblance of 
calm returned to the village. Apprised that the Americans had 
established permanent headquarters, I went to the lieutenant 
in charge and asked him for information. "Wait," he said. 
"Administrative services will be organized later. That isn't my 
job. I can't take care of you." He added ungraciously: "How 
are you getting your food? I have orders to feed captured Ger- 
mans but not persons whom we have liberated." 

The only thing I wanted was transportation. Other problems 
had been resolved the day after our liberation. We had found 
twenty French and Belgian prisoners who had been working 
on farms outside of Mittelsinn. They were still being fed by 
their employers. Things would have been quite simple for the 
four of us had our numbers not increased considerably. Fugi- 
tives picked up by American patrols swelled our group. I was 
chosen as the leader, probably because I was the tallest. I soon 
had a dozen Tunisians, six Russians, three Poles, a Franco- 
Belgian civilian couple, and three young Alsatian girls under 
my wing. 

To live on the canned goods and sweets gathered up from 
the ditches was a humiliating, uncertain solution to our prob- 
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lem. I was afraid that the men, in exasperation, would take to 
wholesale plundering if we stayed on in Mittelsinn. I wanted, 
too, to demonstrate to the Germans that a Frenchman's con- 
ception of order left no room for recourse to violence. Ac- 
companied by a delegate of the labor battallion, I went to see 
the mayor of the town. We agreed upon the amount of daily 
provisions required. Both sides respected the bargain scrupu- 
lously. I must admit that one of the greatest pleasures I knew 
at Mittelsinn was to enter a butcher shop, with official sanction, 
and to leave with fifteen kilos of beef, veal, and sausage while 
a long line of melancholy housewives, their stamps in their 
hands, looked on in bewilderment. 

Our needs were now amply taken care of. We had five meals 
the first day: an omelette for breakfast, ham at ten o'clock, a 
chop at noon, some cookies at tea time and in the evening — O 
splendor! — a delicious roast lamb, the first since 1940! 

However our contentment was short lived. The Slavs, silent 
and fatalistic, adjusted themselves to this new state of affairs 
with great ease. But the French, tired of trying to converse 
with their liberators in sign language, grew irritated at having 
to wait so long. Some, fearing that they would be forgotten in 
this God-forsaken spot, headed west on foot, on bicycles or 
motorcycles. It was imperative that order be restored in the 
group. One of our men hurried to Wegscheide for help. He 
found a few comrades there. They had been interned on March 
26th and liberated by the Americans. Three hours later a Red 
Cross truck arrived. It took us back to Wegscheide into which 
Frenchmen from nearby labor battalions were pouring by the 
dozens. 

We thought that this was the first move toward repatriation, 
but we were wrong. Disorder, uncertainty, and tension reigned 
in Wegscheide. A week had passed since the Americans had 
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conquered the territory, yet no French representative had ap- 
peared. Dr. Millin, delegate of Camp IX B, persuaded an 
American officer to drive him to Darstadt to contact our own 
people. The temporary headquarters of the French Seventh 
Army had been established there. 

He found the French liaison officer at the bar. Between 
drinks, Major C was amazed to learn that French prisoners 
were in the vicinity, as if all of Germany was not overrun with 
them! He finally declared that the problem did not concern 
him. He did, however, consent to come on the following day 
to talk to the men to counsel patience. We needed trucks, not 
a lecture. Two hours after the fall of Wegscheide the first 
group of Anglo-American prisoners had left the camp for the 
Rothenbergen airport. In five days, six thousand Allied pris- 
oners had been evacuated. We compared this with the French 
army's negligence, and we were ashamed. 

Major C came as he had promised. He made us all assemble 
in a semicircle around him. His cap on the back of his head, 
his hands in his pockets, and a cigarette between his lips, he 
asked, in tones of harsh familiarity, the cause of our im- 
patience. Then he turned on his heels, declaring in cryptic 
fashion that France was still France. Today I no longer regret 
that this blockhead spoiled our first contact with our own 
country, the country we had idealized for so many years. The 
sight of him destroyed illusions that were an inevitable part 
of our intoxication at the prospect of homecoming. Perhaps it 
was because of him that I was able to think clearly and 
moderate my hopes. 

This ineffective chatterbox did nothing to help us. On the 
morning of April 15, an English officer stopped a long line of 
American trucks. He ordered them to take us to Mannheim. 
Frenchmen, Belgians, Italians, Serbs, and Russians crowded 
into the vehicles. This happened none too soon. The prisoners 
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were getting out of hand. Most of them had had their fill of 
tasteless American canned food. They had spent all their time 
killing rabbits and frying potatoes. Others had enticed young 
German girls into the woods and strangled them after venting 
their lust. On the 14th of April alone, four such victims had 
been discovered near Bad-Orb. One of the criminals, arrested 
on the spot, was a young Russian. His entire family had been 
murdered by Germans before his eyes. 

At Mannheim, where the Americans turned us over to the 
French authorities, we encountered the vilest crowd of people I 
have ever seen. Two thousand civilians, men and women, who 
had been working for the Germans, dressed in grotesque and 
tawdry costumes, the women's faces heavy with make-up, 
gathered in a filthy, noisy group. They tried to disguise their 
uneasiness by feigning an air of frivolity. Most of them were 
dragging enormous packages — radios, cameras, bronze statues, 
silverware — booty that they had collected with impunity dur- 
ing the recent confusion. 

We were frozen with disgust at the sight of them. Nor were 
we proud to think that these unsavory creatures were our own 
compatriots. Fortunately we did not stay with them long. 
Trucks of the French First Army arrived and we piled in. After 
a night's halt at Hockenheim, we embarked on the last lap of 
our journey. We passed through Speyer and Landau on our 
way back to France. 

Processions of German prisoners crossed our path, traveling 
the road to exile. Five years earlier we had marched in the op- 
posite direction. Silence in the face of such a spectacle would 
certainly have been more dignified; but we were too delirious 
with joy. Torrents of abuse came pouring down on these 
miserable German soldiers who were about to learn what we 
had known. In the little frontier villages we saw tearful 
peasant women, their pails and loaves of bread placed along 
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the road's edge. This demonstration of oneness between a na- 
tion and its unfortunate soldiers evoked, in an almost halluci- 
nating manner, memories of parallel events. Although the 
roles were reversed, captivity was ending as it had begun. 

When, after leaving Landau, we began to perceive across the 
Rhine the soft, firm curve of the first Alsatian hillsides; when, 
an hour later, we moved beyond Wissemburg, we were greeted 
by women's handkerchiefs and the fraternal cheers of Lattre 
de Tassigny's young army; when we entered the admirable, 
wounded, yet ever-living city of Strasbourg — only then did the 
sweet breath of liberty caress our cheeks. 

Two days later, on April 20, 1945, I found myself in the 
Gare de l'Est. It was the very same station that I had left on 
August 24, 1939. In a state of joyous bewilderment, I dis- 
covered Paris again, my family, my friends, my work, and my 
books. Never in all my life had I spent such a long holiday. 
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